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THE CHUECH OF EGYPT 



PART II. — cotitinued. 
CHAPTER XIII 

THE CONQUEST OF EGYPT BY THE FATIMITES 



M In 964-5 (a.h. 355) the second son of El Ibshid died, and 
55 Kafur at once assumed the sovei-eignty in his own name. 
But within two years he died also, and Egypt, wasted with 
famine and pestilence, and with a child of eleven (grand- 
Bon of El Jkfihid) on the throne, presented an easy prey to 
the Fatimite Arabs. 

Indeed, there was no attempt at resistance. The Greek 
general, who had of course been educated in the faith of 
Islam, and is known by the Arab name of Johar (also spelt 
Djauher), simply marched throngh the country and took 
possession of Fostat in 968-9 (a.h. 358). The Christians, 
as usual, looked with relief and hope on anv change of 
masters. The Turks and Arabs, who had writhed under the 
yokeofa Soudani and a Jew (the most trusted instrument 
of K a fur), welcomed the general of the great Kaliph Moez 
with ready subuiisBioQ. There remained only the Nubian 
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kingdom, whicli refneed. to acknowledge the new Moaleni 
usurper; and Johar was not insensible to the dangers of 
an invasion from the south. He wrote a letter to George, 
King of Nubia, inviting him, with politely veiled hints of 
what might follow a refusal, to embrace the faith and re- 
sume the neglected payment of the slave tribute to the 
present master of Egypt. This letter he despatched by the 
hands of three ambassadors, the chief of whom was a man 
named Abdallah Ahmed ebn Solaim, who was a native of 
Assuan. This man afterwards wrote a history of Nubia, 
describing what he had seen upon this journey and all that 
he had been able to learn from others. His testimony to 
the state of the Christian kingdoms at this time is so im- 
portant that certain extracts are here given, taken from the 
French translation of M. QaatremSre. 

After carefully describing the southern limits of the 
Moslem power he speaks of the province which reached 
from a fortress six miles south of Assuan to the second 
cataract. This, he says, was governed by the Viceroy of 
the King of Nubia, and in this province Moslems were 
allowed to settle and trade freely. He mentions that 
hardly any of these Moslems, who had long been settled 
among the Christians, could speak Arabic properly. He 
speaks of it as a well-watered, carefully cultivated country 
abounding in vineyards. In fact Nubia, though it had 
indirectly suffered much from the Arab conquest of Egypt 
and the enforced slave trade, evidently seemed to the 
Moslem ambassador a haven of peace and plenty after the 
ruined and famine-stricken Egypt, through which he had 
travelled. Beyond this province no one, Moslem or 
otherwise, was allowed to pass into the southern provinces 
without the express permission of the Viceroy. Any in- 
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fringement of this rule was puuialied with instant death. 
But indeed the nest stage of the journey, t]ie ambaaaador 
pathetically complains, was a natural barrier of terrible 
rocks, far-reaching desert, and roads along which it was 
impossible for a man to ride. However, he says, it is 
from this district that the Nubians draw the precious 
stone with which they polish jewels. Prom the third 
cataract southward Ahmed ebn Solaim has nothing but 
praise for both the Christian kingdoms of Makorrah and 
Alouah. Almost all through his description he calls the 
King of Nubia the King of Makon'ah, which was the 
name of the southern half of his kingdom. The capital of 
the kingdom, he informs us, is called Dongola,' and it is 
fifty days' journey from Asauan, The further he pene- 
trated, the more the fertility and the safety of the country 
tonished him. 
Within the space of less than two days' journey (he 
" exclaims) we passed through nearly thirty towns with fine 
houses, churches, monasteries, numberless palm 
yarda, gardens, and wide-spreading fields, besides herds of 
camela of gi'eat beauty and breeding. Prom Dongola to the 
frontier of the kingdom of Alouah the distance i 
than from Dongola to Assuau (he evidently followed all the 
windings of the Nile); and through all this territory the towns, 
the villageSj the flocks and herds, the fields of grain, the v 
yards, and the palm groves are infinitely greater in number 
than in the province which borders on the Moslem territories. 
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the White and Bine, came from great lakes in the country 
of the blacks ; but he reserves hia opinion about the great 
takes. The division into two rivers he paw himself, for 
he explains that ' Souiah,' the capital of the kingdom of 
Alouah, was sitnated at the confluence of the two rivers. 
He speaks of this town, which has since been Tebuilt and 
is known in modern times under the name of Khartoum, 
in the following terms : — 

This town is adorned by magnificent buUdingB, great 
houses, churches enriched with gold, and gardens. It has 
one quarter in which live a great nnmber of Moslems. The 
King of Alouah is more powerful and has more numerous 
armies than the King of Makorrah ; also the country is larger 
and more fertile. It does not, however, produce many palms 

He alludes to the manufacture of beer and the cheap- 
ness of meat, besides the excellence of horses and camels. 
He mentions the fact that all the Christiana belonged to 
the Jacobite (or National) Church of Egypt, and that their 
bishops, like the bishops of Abyssinia, were subordinate to 
the Pati'iarch of Egypt. Their books were written in 
Greek, but they translated them into their own language. 
He remarks that the authority of the King of Alouah is 
absolute. Whatever he orders, whether just or unjust, 
is obeyed. ' This king,' he adds, ' wears a crown of gold, 
for this metal is very abundant in his dominions.' The 
' brownies ' were apparently well known in the Soudan at 
that time, for he records a curious story told him about 
the sowing of the crops, which, he aaaurea his readers, does 
not depend on the report of the country folk. ' All the 
Moslem merehants who trade in this country assured me 
that it was true.' 
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At the time of sowing (he Bays) they go into the fields, 
mark out the plot to be sown, throw a little af the seed in 
each comer, and pour the rest in a heap in the middle, by 
which they set a cup ot beer. On the morrow they find the 
tield sown and the beer drunk. In the same way at the 
harvest they cut a few blades, leave them with beer in the 
field, and on the morrow all the grain will be cut for them. 
But if by mistake in weeding the fields they root up some of 
the grain and leave it, on the morrow all the grain will be 
pulled up. The people say they are genii, and that some of 
the inhabitants of the country can make them do anything 
they choose.' 

Ahmed ebn Solaim relates that at the Court of Alooah 
he Baw several men from far-distant countries who were 
neither Mohammedan nor Christian, Most of them, he 
said, believed in a God, but also in the snn, moon, and 
stars ; some were fire- worshippers , and others adored a 
tree or even an animal. 

One day (he says) at an audience of the king I saw a man 
whom I asked of his country. He told me that it was three 
months' journey from this place. I asked him of his religion, 
and he replied that there was but one (Jod, who was equally 
mine, that of the king, and all created men. 

Being farther cjuestioued, he said that God lived in 
heaven, and that when any misfortune threatened them in 
their country, such as pestilence or cattle disease, they 
went op solemnly into a mountain to pray, and their 
prayers were always heard, Ahmed ebn Solaim asked if 
they acknowledged no Prophet ; and on his replying in the 
negative, spoke to him of the missions of Moses, Jesus, 
and Mohammed, and the wonders that they had worked. 
' If what you say is true,' replied the old man, 'it deserves 
' M. Quatrem^re finds nothing incredible in ibse story. He suggests 
li the Buppoecd genii were probablj' monkeys. 
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to be believed. For myself I would believe what they 
taught if I had seen tJie works which they did.' 

AJjnied ebn Solaim saya nothing of the way hia pro- 
posals were received at the southern Court., and we may 
conclude that they met with no success. Nor did the 
embaaay effect much at the Court of Dongola, though in 
both places they were received with the greatest polite- 
ness. The King of Nubia assembled all the bishops and 
wise men of his kingdom to meet the Moslem ambassadors, 
and permitted perfect freedom of discussion ; but for him- 
self, he read in the assembly the answer which he had 
already written to Johar, inviting him to become a 
Christian, and saying nothing about the alave tribute. 
He pointed ont that his father and hia ancestors had 
always faithfully observed their treaties with the Moslem 
conquerors of Egypt, and intimated that he was ready to 
consider the terms of a fresh alliance with the new 
invaders. 

Whereupon Ahmed ebn Solaim made a long speech, 
which he afterwards wrote down, asking the King of Nubia 
whether he really supposed that he could stand against 
the power of Islam, and enumerating the great things 
that had been done by the Moalema since the coming of 
their Prophet. It is evident, however, that he couid make 
no impression on the king, and that the report which he 
carried back to Johar convinced that general that be 
would do wisely not to attempt the conqnest of the 
Soudan. 

Ahmed ebn Solaim further relates that while he was at 
the Court of the King of Nubia the great day of sacrifice 
arrived. He called to him the Moslems of Dongola, to 
the number apparently of about sixty, and went out in 
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solemn procession, with beat of drums and sound of 
trumpets, to keep the feast. The king's courtiers, he says, 
tried to persuade their king to forbid this public per- 
formance of Mohammedan rites in his country, but the 
king rebuked their intolerance. ' This man has, for good 
motives, lefb his country and his family,' he reminded 
them. * This day is a solemn feast in his religion ; if he 
wishes to celebrate it with as much pomp and ceremony 
as possible, I will not refuse him the satisfaction.' 

This act of Christian courtesy is the last we hear of 
King George. The Moslem ambassador returned to his 
own country, and for the rest of the century the Christian 
kingdoms were left in peace. 




I 



\.o. 971 Fob nearly a hundred years the Fatimite Kaliphs govemea 
in SGI ^SyP* ^ person, and at first, as usual, the unfortunate 
inhabitants, especially the Christian minority, found relief 
intheir change of masters. The Mohammedan Greek who 
ruled for three years in his maater's name relieved the 
taxes, enforced public order and safety, and above all 
cleared out the long-neglected canals and gave the famine- 
stricken country a chance to recover itself. In 971 
(a.h. 3G1) the Nile rose once more to its full height, and 
this was regarded by the Egyptians as a sign of Gfod's 
favour towards the new dynasty. 

There now existed on the east bank of the Nile three 
cities — distinct, yet almost touching one another. To 
the south lay Babj'lon, occupied almost entirely by those 
Egyptians who clung to the Christian faith and had no 
more dealings than they could help with the Moslem. 
Already they had made the old Roman fortress their 
peculiar stronghold, and built their cathedral on one of 
its bastions, whence it dominated and still dominates 
the whole town. Though the oldest, and in Moslem 
estimation the least important city, Babylon was still 
the only capital of Egypt known to the Western world. 
Next came the Arab city of Fostat, built for his 
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^Ilowera by the politic Amr ; and uorth-east of that tho 
irkish city founded by Ahmed ebn Touloun, which was 
rther from the river and nearer to the Mokattam liilla 
than the other two. This was more like a huge barrack, 
and waa generally called Masr-el-Aflkar' ('of the Soldiers'), 
whereas tLe t«i'ai Masr employed alone signified properly 
the country of Egypt, but was often loosely applied to 
designate the two Moslem cities together. In bidding 
frreweU to his successful general the Kaliph Moez, turning 
pthe sheikba who were to accompany the expedition, had 
bered the following prophecy : — 
By God, if Johar were to march alone he would conquer 
You shall enter Fostat in your ordinary clothes, 
I shall have no need to give battle to the inliabitanta 
hereof, you shall inhabit the forsaken palace of the children 
t Touloun, liut you shall found another city, aurnamed EI 
lahirah ('the Victorious'), to which the whole world shall own 
pbmission. 

Johar, having carried out the first part of this 

rogramme, loat no time in undertaking the second. The 

pindations of the new town— the nucleus of the present 

—were laid in 970 (a.h. 359), and the original walla 

made to include Masr-el-Askar. The most solemn 

jnies were observed on the occasion, the materials 

are laid ready, the workmen ranged in their places, and 

^n ail waited in silence the signal of the astronomers, 

watched the Star of Victory. At the precise moment 

i order waa given, and with loud cries the men fell 

' It is this city, MasT-el-Askar, whicb was aftanrards known to the 

Egyptinns as Mast-el-Antika, or tha Old Masr. The name of Old Cairo 

is absurdly inaccurate in itself, and totally mieapplieJ by the street 

anthoritiea and the dragomans ot the present day to Fostftt and 
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simiiltaneoiisly to work. The building was carried on so 
rapidly that within two years the Kaliph was able to come 
and take poBsession. He did not come direct from Kirwan, 
but spent several months in Sicily and Sardinia, which 
were now part of his dominions ; then returning to 
Tripoli be came to Alexandria, and in the year 972-S 
(a.h, 3ti2) be arrived in Cairo, bringing with bim great 
treasure, the BpoUa of the varioas countries which he had 
conquered. 

A new mosque of course was to be built, superior 
in magnificence and sanctity to the great mosques of 
the older cities — Amr and Ebn Touloun. The Gama el 
Azhar, still the most important university of the Moslem 
world, was founded in tbe same year of the Kaliph's arrival. 
But the Kaliph Moez had not the religious scruples of his 
predecessor Bbu Touloun, and of the forest of clustering 
pillars in this far-famed mosque there is scarcely one that 
has not been taken from some Christian church. Tbey are 
not however good specimens, and there are hardly any 
beautiful capitals amongst thein. 

Owing to the influence of Johar, this mosque was 
endowed far beyond any previous one with facilities for 
learning. It was provided with a valuable library, and 
professors of grammar, of literature, of ' theology,' juris- 
prodence, medicine, astronomy, mathematics, and history 
were endowed from its revenues. Pupils thronged from all 
tbe countries in the Saracen dominions, and through this 
medium much of the learning of the ancient Egyptians 
was spread abroad and, not unnaturally, attributed to the 
Arabs themselves by the Western world. 

In the same year (975) the Kaliph and tbe Patriarch 
of Egypt died, and the former was succeeded by his son. 
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who rejoiced in the names of Nasr ebn Moez Abu Mansur 
el Aziz U dyn Allah, but who may be briefly referred to 
, ae El Aziz. One of hia wives was a Chriatiaii Egyptian 
' the Greek Church, who acquired great influence over 
bim, even to the extent of orderiug that by his mandate 
ploue her two brothei-s Araenius and Jeremiah should be 
i Patriarchs by the Melkite Churches of Je- 
msalem and Alexandria. Under similar circumstances 
the National Church had chosen persecution rather than 
submission, but not even a protest is recorded from the 
Greek Church in consequence of this indignity. 

On the death of the National Patriarch Mena II, the 
biahops and the Alexandrian clergy called a synod in the 
charch of St. Sergiua and St. Bacchus' at Babylon, to 
consider the appointment of his successor. A Syrian 
merchant of high character named Ephraim, who was also 
known to have influence with the Kaliph, happened to 
enter the church while their deliberations were still 
proceeding, and was at once unanimously greeted as the 
person marked out for the Patriarchate. He was a lay- 
pian, and in the conditions of Eastern society it is not 
DBsible that he was unmarried, though he may have been 
1^ widower ; but his character fully justified the instinctive 
loice of the bishops. H"e only governed the Church for 
e years, but daring that time he abolished the practice 
my^as the reception of oi-dination and consecration 
B always been called among the Egyptians — and set 
if earnestly to reform the morals of the Church, which 
I Buffered greatly from association with the Moslems. 
Concubines seemed to have become almost as common 
e taken, with the tiny 
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among tlie nominal Christians as among the Mohammedans, 
particularly among those who held office under Government, 
and whom therefore it was more dangerous to offend. 
Ephraim, however, made no distinction of persons, and fell 
a martyr to his righteous zeal for reform. One of the moat 
powerful offieiala at Court kept several concubines, and 
Ephraim, having remonstrated with him to no purpose 
pronounced against him the solemn sentence of es- 
communication. Abn el Serur had not apparently believed 
that the Patriarch would proceed to extremities agaiiist 
him, and in his rage he added the sin of sacrilegious 
murder to that of adultery by causing the Patriarch to be 



This Patriarch Ephraim' won so much upon the favour 
ofthe Moslem Kaliph during his short reign that El Aziz 
desired him to ask some favour and it should be granted. 
Ephraim asked for leave to resume the site and rebuild the 
chui'chofSt. Mercurius,^ which in a former persecution 
had been ruined and seized by the Moslems ; and the 
Kaliph at once commanded that the church should be 
given up. Abu Salih gives the following account of the 
restoration : — 

When the Patriareh was about to begin to work upon this 
church, the common people of the Moslems attacked him. 
For the church had fallen into ruin, and notliing was left to 
mark it except the walls, which were also in a state of decay ; 
and it had been turned into a storehouse for sugar canes. 
So the command was issued that it should be restored by 

' In some lists of tho Patriarchs this man ia called Abiahain icstead 
o( Ephraim. As tar as I can make out, the two nftmes appear to be the 
aame in Coptic, and the nearest reaemblanoe to the pronunciation 
would be Aphrnhem, 

* Aba Sefajn. 
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tte Piitriarch, and tbat money should be allowed him from 
the treasury — as much as lie should ask for. The Patriarch, 
however, took the decree, but returned the money with 
apologies, saying : ' God, to Whom be praise, Who has showil 
his great power, is able to assist in the erection of houses 
for Hia worahip, and has no need of this world's money.' 
^^And he begged Al Aziz to restore the money to its place 
^Etatd not to force him to accept it ; so the Kaliph consi-nted to 
^HBb request. And when the Patriarch was hindered, by those 
^|plio attacked him, from restoring the church to its original 
state, and when they raised disturbances and showed their 
indignation at the matter, news was brought to the Prince of 
the Faithful, Al-'Azi/-bi11d,h, that the common people woald 
not allow the Patriarch to carry out the decree for the restora- 
tion of the church. Then Al-'Aztz commanded that a body 
of his troops and bis Mamelukes should go and stand by 
during the rebuilding of the fabric, and should repulse any 
who tried to hinder it, and punish them as they deserved for 
opposing ' that we have decreed to them.' When the people 
saw this, they refi-ained from their attacks. Thus the work 

tU begun. 
Later on, Abu Salih informs na that a very lafge sum of 
oney was brought to the Patriarch Ephraiin by a member 
of the Church as a thaiik-otf'ering, and thus funds were 
supplied for the completiou of the work. At this time 
fred the celebrated historian Severus, who was Bishop of 
mounayn (Hennopolia Magna). Unfortunately hardly 
f of his Tolaminons writings have been printed ; and of 
I historical chronicle, which was continued after his 
Mt.h by Bishop Michael of Tanis and by later Coptic 
rritets, only one entire copy, I believe, ia known to exist, 
though much of it has been preserved in the Latin work 
of Renaudot. Severus was probably appointed to hia 
jhopric during the brief Patriarchate of Ephraim, whose 




Bucceaaor Philotheus, a monk of the monaatei'y of 
Macarius, by no means bore the same high character,' 

It is, however, during the Patriarchate of Philothei 
that more than one conversion is recoi-ded of Moslems 
Christianity, and the story of one of these converts is given 
at some length and on good authority by Neale : — 

Among the councillors of the Kaliph was a Mohamme- 
dan of noble birth, who had taken great pains with the 
education of hia son Vasah. This son had a special tarn 
for theology, bad committed the Koran to memory, and 
was a bitter opponent of the Christians. One day his 
attention was attracted by a crowd which accompanied a 
criminal to execution, and he inquired of what crime the 
prisoner had been convicted. Being told that it was a 
Mohammedan who had embraced Christianity, and who 
was in consequence condemned to be burnt alive as an 
apostate, he pushed through the crowd and loaded hia 
former co-religionist with reproaclies for bis madness in 
forsaking the pure religion of his fathers and acknowledg-, 
ing three Gods. The martyr calmly replied that he die 
not worship three Gods, but one in three persons, ancl 
further prophesied that Vasah himself would one day see 
the truth, acknowledge it, and suffer for it. Vasah, 
enraged beyond control at this prediction, drew off his 
slipper and followed the man to his death, beating him 
over the head and loading him with insults. He remained 
to watch the execution, but the bearing of the martyr 
made such an impression upon him that he was unable to 
shake it off. In the hope of doing so, and at the same 
' Neale and Henaudot both talk of ' the crimes of Philotheus.' But 
on investigation we find that the worst charges bis enomiee could bring 
Bgainat him were that he was careless about ohurcb -going, fond of good 
dinoera, and that he b&tbed twice a day. 
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time strength eiiing his own convictionB, lie shortly after- 
wards went on a pilgrimage to Mecca ; but everi on the 
way bis dreams were thrice disturbed by the vision of an 
aged monk who called him, if he valued the Balvation of his 
soul, to rise up and follow him. Vasah confided his dream 
to his companions, who assured him that such diabolical 
illusions must not be considered for a moment. 

The pilgrimage was accomplished, and Vasah was not 

far from Cairo, on hia retoru home, when he got separated 

from his companions and lost his way. In this extremity, 

as evening drew on and he began to fear the wild beasts 

with which the deserts then abounded, a solitary horseman 

appeared and asked what he was doing alone in the desert. 

Vasah explained, and the horseman desired him to get up 

ihind and he would take him to a place of safety. Vasah 

ly availed himself of the offer, and the stranger took 

to one of the Christian deyra or strongholds between 

itat and Babylon, and left him for the night in a place 

thich Vasah knew must be a Christian church.' Atdawn 

day the Sacristan came to prepare the church for morning 

■ayer, and was alarmed to find a Jfohammedan concealed 

in the building. At first he suspected him to be a thief; 

but when he heard the confused account which was ail 

Vaaoh could give of himself, and ob.served that the treasures 

of the church were safe, he began to think the newcomer 

must be mad. Vasah asked the name of the church, 

id was told it was dedicated to St. Mercurius. The 

istan readily showed the picture of the Saint, relating 

le story of his sufferings. Vasah either saw or fancied 



Hbnd < 

HbacriB 
BttieBt 



' This chai'ch was the one just reetored by Ephraim. It still e: 
knd IB one of the most interesting to bo buch iieai Cairo. It is 
^^Oftlled by the Arabic nickname (or SI. Meronrias— Abn Setayn. 
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he saw a likenesa between the picture and the horsemati 
who had come to his reEicne on the preceding evening, and 
at once intimated to the astonished Sacristan his intention 
of becoming a Christian. The Sacristan, unprepared for 
the emergency, urged Vasah to withdraw from the chnrch 
before the service began, and conceal himself in a secret 
hiding-place for the time. He promised, however, to send 
the priest to him ; and was as good as his woi-d, though he 
feared greatly the evils it might bring upon the church of 
St. Mercurins, since it waa evident that Vasah was a 
Mohammedan of i-ank. 

Vasah was safely concealed in the Deyr until his 
baptism, the more easily that his fi'iends and relations 
probably supposed him to have perished in the desert. 
After bis baptism the priest who had received him into 
the church desired to send him to the convent of St. 
Macarius in Nitria for further instruction. Before he could 
depart, however, he was seen and recognised, in spite of 
his altered appearance, by some of his former friends, who 
told his father of their suspicion that he was not dead, but 
had become a Christian. Vasah'a father at once caused 
search to be made, and Paul — as Vasah was called after his 
baptism— was arrested and taken to his home, where every 
effort was made to induce him to return to the Moslem 
religion. All their entreaties were in vain, however, and 
confinement without food for three days produced no 
results. In the end his relations, who loved him and 
besides dreaded tlie public disgrace that must fall upon 
them if they denounced him as an apostate, were induced 
to let him go. He retired at once into a monastery in 
Nitria, where he remained some time. But one of 
the monks having declared in his presence that the man 
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who did not openly profess hia faith in the same city where 
be had once been known as an unbeliever could not be 
acceptable to God, he returned to Cairo and made public 
acknowledgment there of his Christianity. He was at first 
left to bis relatione, who were bitterly angry athia conduct, 
and left no stone unturned to secure a recantation. He 
was thrown into a dungeon for six days, and then exposed to 
the endearments and entreaties of the young wife whom 
he had married before his convei'sion, but who, with his 
only child, had been kept from him since. As be still 
remained firm, his poor wife was subjected in his sight to 
the insults of his brother, and as a last resort his father 
brought into his presence Paul's child, who was yet an 
infant. Once more he called upon Pan! to give up his 
faith, and on his refiisal Paul's father slew Paul's son with 
his own hand in Paul's presence. 

Eventually he was given up to the authorities as an 
npostate. But great influence was exerted in his favour ; 
his own pleadings did much to move the Kalipli, whose 
favourite wife was a Christian ; and finally he was cast out 
unhurt. He retired into Upper Egypt, and formed a close 
friendship with the learned Bishop of Ashmounayn, but 
did not remain there. He is said to have withdrawn 
himself to the most distant part of the Soudan, and built a 
church to the Archangel Michael on the borders of Abys- 
sinia, Eventually, however, he returned to seek admission 
into pi'ieat's orders at the hands of the Patriarch Philo- 
theus. The latter demanded the now usual ordination 
fee, which Paul, from religious scruples, absolutely refused 
to pay. The unseemly dispute was only ended by the 
liberality of a man who happened to be present at the 
audience, and who himself paid the fee for Paul. When 
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the father of Vasah, or Paul, heard that his son had taken 
this farther step his rage knew no bounds, and he hired a 
band of Arabs to pursue and murder him, Paul, however, 
was warned by the Christiana, and retired to a place called 
Sandafa, in Lower Egypt. Here he was made treasurer of 
the church of St. Theodore, and died two years afterwards. 
The Moslems of the neighbourhood disturbed his dying 
hours with threats and curses, and be entreated the Patri- 
arch's secretary to protect his dead body from their insults. 
This the secretary succeeded in doing, and it was he who 
afterwards related Paul's story to the chronicler, Michael 
of Tan is. 

These conversions of prominent Moslems, though they 
must have rejoiced the hearts of all faithful Christians, did 
not make things easier for the Egyptian Church ; but during 
the reign of El Aaiz there was no persecution, though the 
Melkitea were allowed to oppress the Monophysitea, and 
their Patriarch Araenius claimed and obtained one of their 
principal churches. 

Abyssinia had been of late the scene of bloody civil 
wars, owing to the usurpation of the throne by two 
Buccessivo women, who had put to death all the de- 
scendants of the rightful line but one. This one was now 
pushing hia fortunes in a desperate attempt to recover 
the throne of his ancestors, and thought it well to begin 
by making hia pea«e with the CImrch. Apparently, all 
the ports were in the hands of the usurper, and he sent 
hia appeal by the long and difficult land route to the 
King of Nubia, begging him to forward it to the Patriarch 
of Egypt. In this letter, part of which is still pre- 
served, he sets forth in moving words the miserieB of hia 
country : — 
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These things, my brother {he writes in concluaion), I have 
written to you, in hope that the Christian religion may not 
lie utterly destroyed and perish from among us. There have 
now been six Patriarchs ' of Alexandria who have taken no 
care of our country, which has therefore remained desolate 
and without a pastor. Our bishops and our priests are dead, 
our churches are laid waste. Nor can we deny that we 
suffer these evils justly, on account of oar crimes committed 
against our Metropolitan. 

This letter was forwarded by the King of Nnbia to 
the Patriarch, and a monk named Daniel, of the monastery 
of St. Macarins, was consecrated and despatched to 
Abyssinia. Here he was received with great joy, and 
shortly afterwards the young king's efforts were crowned 
with success, the usurping qaeen being deprived at once 
of her crown and her life. 

' Tbia namber is iDcorrect. GosmBS nas the last who had sent a, 
Uetropolitan into AbfEsinia. between whom and Philotheus wsce onl; 
— Maearius, TheopliaQiDB, Mena II., and Eplira 
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THE PEHSECUTION OP EL HAK[M 

f"iN 99G (a.h. 386) El Aziz died and was succeeded by El 
i Mansur Abu Ali el Hakim be amr Illab, commonly known 
as El Hakim.' This prince was only eleven years old 
when he succeeded to the throne, and the first ten years 
of bia reign were daya of peace and prosperity to the 
Cbristiana, owing doubtless to the inBuence of El Hakim's 
Christian mother. But as El Hakim grow np to manhood, 
it became apparent that tbia state of things could not 
last. The prince was a man of weak intellect and 
unbounded vanity, with that absence of self-control which 
was natural to the circumstances. As he grew towards 
manhood he fell under the influence of the leader of a 
new sect among the Mohammedans, which had recently 
become popular in Egypt. Tbia sect, it is said, forbade 
the special observance of Friday, the feasts of the greater 
and leas Bairam, and even the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Under this influence El Hakim built the mosque which 
still bears his name, and has been lately (1894) known as 
the Arab Museum. He also gave himself out to be a new 
and greater prophet, to whom Christians and Moalems 
alike should pay honour. He believed himself to be in 
direct communion with God ; some say, indeed, that he 
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claimed to be, not, like Mohammed, the Prophet of God, 
but, like Jeeus, the Incarnation of God. He was in the 
habit of ascending the Mokattam hills before break of day, 
without escort, to hold converse, aa he said, with God. The 
Mohammedans appear to have more or less acquiesced in 
his pretensions, but the Christiana regarded him aa the 
most terrible form of Anti-Christ. In the preceding 
reign, and during the minority of El Hakim, a generation 
of Christians had grown up in greater fi'eedom and 
security than they had known since the Arab conquest. 
The Christian influence at Court appears to have 
sheltered Melkite and Monophyaite alike, the vexations 
and humiliating restrictions on the Christians bad fallen 
into disuse, and Christiana were now to be seen riding 
horses, splendidly attired, owning slaves, and enjoying 
equal privileges with the servants of the Prophet. 
Conversions to Christianity indeed were not infre- 
quent ; the Christians had always been indispensable to 
the Government, and now it was apparently not an 
unknown thing for a Moslem to be compelled to sue for 
favour to a Christian. All this, of course, made the hatred 
of the Moslems burn more fiercely than ever against thp 
despised race ; but so long as the Sultan and his mother 
were well disposed towards them, nothing could be done. 
Aiter the death of his mother, however, and the conversion 
of the Sultan to the new form of Islam which gave him 
divine honours, this state of affairs changed suddenly and 
terribly. 

Before the persecution broke out, the Patriarch 
Pliilotbeus, who had reigned twenty-four years, died in 
peace. He was celebrating the Holy Communion when 
h^ became suddenly silent. His attendant clergy. 
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Buppoeing that he most hare foi^tten himself for the 
inomeDt, supplied the next words ; bnt the Patriarch 
remained incapable of speech, and the service was fimahed 
by another. Philotheus was suppoi-ted to his honse and 
died shortly afterwards. The Alexandrians were anxious 
to recommend another layman and merchant, but the 
bishops strongly disapproved ; and finally Zactarias, 
treasurer of the monastery of St. llacarius, was chosen. As, 
however, the merchant Abraham had already been named 
to the Sultan as the next Patriarch, and was apparently 
anxious in any case to take holy orders, he was ordained, 
and shortly afterwards raised to the bishopric of 
Memphis. 

Zachariaa was a peace-loving man and hardly equal to 
the management of a bench of bishops who had unhappily 
deteriorated in character in these years of Court favour 
and free association with the Moslems. Under I'hilotheus 
the amount of the ordination fee offered had, it must be 
feared, been moi"e considered than the character of the 
applicant ; and owing to the curious custom of the Egyptian 
Church that no parish priest can be made a bishop, there 
was not even the safeguard of previona trial or experience. 
Zacharias retained constantly about him a sort of per- 
petual council of bishops, some of them his own relations, 
upon whom he leaned far too much. One of them, it is 
said, by falsehood aud extortion amassed a sum of no less 
than twenty thousand pounds during his bishopric ; and 
though Zacharias himself would not receive the ordination 
fees, which were so great o scandal, especially in a time of 
peace, hia council of bishops invariably managed to extort 
them. A particularly disgraceful case of this kind led to 
tUeasfcrouB consequences. 
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John, the parish prieat of a village named Abu Nefer, 
near the monastery of St. Ma«»riuB, being ambitious of a 
bishopric, went in person to the Patriarch and requested 
that he should be appointed to one then vacant. 
Zacharias laid the request before his council, who un- 
hesitatingly rejected it.' John, whose actions show him 
to have been unworthy, went off to the Court at Cairo, 
where he apparently had influence, intending to complain 
to the Kaliph Hakim. But the Kaliph was rapidly 
approaching that state of religious frenzy which was soon 
to bring such fearful calamities upon the country ; and 
the Christians of the Court, who knew well how critical 
their position was becoming, persuaded the angry priest 
to forego his complaint, and sent him back with letters to 
Zacharias, In these they warned the Patriarch of the 
coming danger, and begged him for the sake of peace 
to grant John the bishopric which he coveted. The 
Patriarch, being absent in Wady Habib, committed the 
charge of John to his nephew Michael, Bishop of Saka or 
Xois, to be entertained till he should return and decide 
the matter. But Michael of Xois, fearing that the 
Patriarch wonid yield, and being determined that John 
should not be promoted, was wicked enough to hire a 
party of Arabs to waylay his guest, fling him into a dry 
wall, and atone him. It so happened, however, that there 
was a cave at the bottom of the pit, ijito which John crept, 
and was therefore unhurt by the shower of stones which 
bis aesailants poured upon him. Eventually be escaped 

' It is implied that they did bo because Jolin offered no money. 
fiut they bud a cunonical ground of refasal. A man to be a pariah 
priest muBt lie matriad ; to be eligible for a bishoprie he must be a 
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and made his way to tlie Patriarch, to whom he narrated 
his wroiiga, 

i^acharias waa so much raoced by the wicked conduct 
of his nephew that, apparently aa aome aort of atonement, 
he promiaed John the coveted bishopric on the next 
vacancy. Shortly afterwards two were at his disposal, but, 
yielding to the remonstrances of his council, he again passed 
over the priest of Abu Nefer. John would do longer forego 
his revenge ; but it is caiioca to observe that, instead of 
denouncing Michael for an attempt at murder, he drew up 
amemorial in which he acknowledged theDirineCommiaaion 
which waa claimed by Hakim, and invanted a long string of 
crimes which belaid to the charge of the Patriarch ! 

Hakim immediately gave ordera that Zachariaa ahould 
be thrown into prison, and after three months ha was 
brought oat to be thrown to the liona. But the united 
testimony of both Moslem and Chriatian writers declarea 
that the lions refused to touch him, and that a second 
trial was made with like reault. Zacharias waa therefore 
left in prison, and meanwhile the persecution broke out all 
over the country to a degree unequalled since the days of 
the Patriarch Alexander II. 

Hakim proclaimed that all men, on pain of death, 
should acknowledge his divinity. It is said that ho 
actually opened a register, in which every inhabitant of 
the four towns — Cairo, Masr, Fostat, and Babylon — was 
to sign hia name in acknowledgment of this blaaphemona 
demand. We are told that sixteen thouaand of the popu- 
lation actually did sign, but we are left to infer from the 
context that the Chi-istians refused to a man, and no doubt 
many Mohainmedana did also. But the fury of the tyrant 
upon the Christiana, not only in Egypt, but all 
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I throngh his empire. The town — Babylon is evidently in- 
I tended' — was set on fire, and that which was not burnt 
was given over to the pillage of the soldiers. 

All swine throaghout the country were to be publicly 

sacrificed. The stringent ]awa against wine and the cnlti- 

vation of the grape were revived, in order to render the 

celebration of the Holy Communion impossible. The 

principal officers of the Court were the first to fail victims 

to the Kaiiph's rage, and but few instances of recantation 

I are recorded among them. Two were beheaded ; a third, 

[- to whom are given the names of Gabriel and Abu Negiah 

—by which latter he was probably known amongst the 

I. Moslems — was summoned by Hakim, and offered the post 

I of Supreme Wnzir throughout the whole empire if he 

rwoald renounce Christianity. Gabriel requested the delay 

tof one day, promising to give an answer on the morrow. 

I'Thea, going to his house, he called all his friends together, 

KUid assured them that he had not asked for this day 

I because lie had even for a moment hesitated about his 

p answer, but because he wished to take leave of them all, 

and exhort them to be steadfast in the coming trial. He 

entertained them all at a farewell banquet that evening, 

and on the morrow returned to the Court and informed 

I the Kaiiph of his resolution. Neither threats nor persua- 

l.sions being able to move him, Hakim ordered him to 

L receive one thousand lashes. Gabriel died under the 

l.tortore after eight hundi-ed strokes ; bub the remainder, 

B. by the tyrant's order, were inflicted on his lifeless body. 

I Eight of the principal Christian secretaries were nest 

^Beized ; four remained firm, four apostatised. Of tlie four 

' There are marliB of twelve difFereot bumln^s id tbe Babylonian 
eipB, before the final (lestructiun of the citj. 
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latter, one died auddeiily ; the remaining three were re- 
ceived back into the Church as penitents at the close of 
the persecution. In Syria the church of the Holy Sepulchre 
was, with many others in the country, levelled to the 
ground. The Patriarch Jeremiah, who was an Egyptian 
and uncle to Hakim, was brought to Cairo, tortured, 
and beheaded. Arsenius seems to have made good his 
escape. 

The following extracts are from the history of the per- 
secution, written by the Moslem historian Makrizi : — 

He then further oppressed the Christiana by obliging 
them to wear a distinct dress and a sash round their loina ; 
he forbade them to hold any procesKion or games at the Feast 
of HoBannaa, or at that of the Cross, or of the Epiphany, as 
it was their wont to do at those festivals. He then burnt 
the wood of a great many crosses, and forbade the Christians 
to buy men or maid servants, (This restriction one reads with 
pleasure.) He palled down the churches that were in the 
street Rashida, outside the city of Masr. He then laid in 
ruins the churches of El Maks, outside El Kahira (Cairo), 
and made over their contents to the people, who plundered 
them of more goods than can be told. He threw down the 
oonvent of El Kosseir,' and gave it to tfae people to sack. 

' This convent was founded by Arcadina on the Mobattum hills east 
of Toura in memor; of Arsenius, the tutor of bis sons, who beaame a, 
monk in Egypt, and apeut the last three yoarH of his life, it is eaJd, in a 
rock-out cell or cavern on the Toura hill. Aroadius built a church which 
becamo the nucleus of one of the most celebrated nionasteri^s in Eg^t. 
The name of El £osEeir is an abbreviation of the full name Dejr Johannia 
el Easir — or the Convent of St. John the Dirarf, the latter being a well- 
known saint in Egypt. It was rebuilt after Hakim's perseention, and 
called the Convent of the Mule, liecause of a autious circumstance 
Vihich spread the fame of the convent. The monks at one time (so runs 
the story) traijicd a mule so that every day it went down alone to the 




■ He then forbade the Christians to celebrate the Feast of 
Baptism on tlie banks of the Nile in Egypt, and put an end 
to their gatherijigs on tliese occasions for the sake of r 
tion. 

He then obliged evei'y raari among the Cbriatiana to w 
hanging from his neck, a wooden cross of the weight of five 
rotl (about five pounds), and forbade them to ride on horses, 
but made them ride on mules and asses, witl 
bridles on which no gold or silver trimmings 
all of black leather. He also proclaimed publicly, at the 
sound of the bell, in Kahira and Masr, that no livery-stable 
proprietor should let out a steed to any of the dependent 
population (the Christian Egyptians), and that no Moslem 
should let them sail in his boat. He also onlered that the 
turbans of the Christians should be black, that their stirrups 
should be of sycamore wood, and that the Jews should wear 
on their necks outside their dress a round piece of wood 
weighing five rotl. 

He then set about demolishing all churches, and made 
over to the people, as prey and forfeit, all that was in them, 
and all that was settled on them. They were then all 
demolished, all their furniture and chattels were plundered, 
their endowments were forfeited to others, and mosques were 
built in their places. He allowed the (Moslem) call to prayer 
from the church of Shenouda in Masr, and built a wall round 
the church of Moallakah in Kasr-el-Shamma (the Roman 
Wtress of Babylon), Then many people sent up letters to 
Iquesl to be allowed to search the churches and monasteries 
; the provinces of Egypt. Their naquest was hardly 

Wed before a favourable answer was returned ; so they 

: the vessels and chattels of the churches and of the 
niosteries, and sold them in the market-places of Egypt, 

'er, waited till its water-skins were filled by the man who worked 
there, and then retutoed alone to the convent. The ruins apparently 
Btill exist, and there are cells cut in the face of the cliff which were 
probably also inhabited by the monks. 
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together with what they found in those churches of gold and 
silver vessels aiid things of the kind, and bartered their 
endowments. 

But they found enormous wealth in the church of Shenouda, 
and in that of Moallakah a, very great endless quantity of gold 
fabrics and of silken vestments. The Emir also wrote to the 
intendants of the provinces to support the Moslems in their 
destruction of tlie churches and monasteries. And the work 
of demolition in Egypt was BO general in the year 403 (.*.D. 1013) 
that, accordingto statements on which one can rely, as to what 
was demolished at the end of the year 403, both in Egypt and 
Syria and in the provinces thereof, of temples built by the 
Greeks, it amounted to more than three thousand churches.' 
All tlie gold and silver vessels in them were plucdercd, their 
endowments were forfeited— and those endowments were 
splendid, and bestowed on wonderful edifices.^ 

' St) in Malan's traiiBlation. But it is evident!; a mispiint ; the 
namber ie elsewhere given b; Malcrisi himself at 30,000. 

' Among the chnrohea wliich were first plandered, and then turned 
into mosquss bj El Ha,kim, besidcB thoBS in Cairo and the snbm'bs, Abu 
Salih particulariaeH the following aa having been specially beautiful : 
The charoh and monasterj of tlie Nestoriana, near AI Adawiyab or 
Miniet-es-Soudan (about 18 miles aouth of Cairo] ; the church of Our 
Lad; at Aesoaan ; the church of Our Lad; at Asbmounayn. Theeewere 
turned into masquea. The celebrated monasteries of El Eos3eir and 
Nabya ncre also burnt to the ground by order of Hakim, but were 
restored aoon after the persecution ceased. A particularly beautiful 
oburch of St. Pachomiua at Pan (Bafo, in the district ol Daehna), whose 
uieasurementB are given ae ISO cubits (335 feet) long and7S cubits broad, 
whose walls were covered with glass rnoiaice, and whose pillara were of 
fine marble, was wrecked by El Hakim, besides several churches in Xubia, 
in the course of an expedition into tbat country. The King of Nubia 
who reigned in the time of the Ealiph Hakim was named Raphael, and 
Abu Salih says that he built himself in hia royal city of Dongola a lofty 
palace with domes of ted brick, which 'resembles the buildings In jU 
Irak.' Dongola is described in this reign as ' a large city on the banks 
of the blessed Nile, and contains many churches and large houses and 
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He further obliged the Chriatians to bang on their necks 
a cross when they went into the bath ; hut he made the Jews 
hang bells on their necks on the same occasion. And, lastly, 
he ordered all Jews and till Christians to depart out of the laad 
of Egypt and to go to the cities of Roum.' But they all 
gathered together under the castle of El Kalnra {Cairo), be- 

E«M^hing and imploring mercy from the Prince of the Faithful, 
1 he let them off being banished. Under these oircum- 
cea a great many Christians became Moslems. 
The persecution continued with steady, relentless severity 
nine years. Almost the whole of this time Zachariaa 
kept in prison, constantly threatened with being burnt 
aiive, and on the other hand offered gifbs and promotion if 
he would set the example to his people of renouncing 
Christianity. But neither threats nor persuasions had the 
■iWnalleBt effect upon him, and after some years he was 
jdlowed to escape, and retired into the Nitrian dese.rt. 
-he last three years of the persecution were the worst of 
fell ; and it is said that, except in the remoter monasteries, 
Divine service ceased to be held in the churches throughout 
fypt. In some of the provinces, however, the governors 
rere bribed to allow the services to be held in jjrivate 
tenses. As time went on, indeed, some of the Christians 
i their private chapels consecrated ; and this fact, being 
lorted to Hukim, seema to have struck him more than 
inydiing else with the impossibility of that which he had 
lightly undertaken — to stamp out the Christian religion 
s empire. 
A certain monk named Yemin '' had in the first shock 

' This threat of baniahmoDt must, I tbinh, have applied to the Jpwa 
3Qly. The ChriBtiana were mostly aniious to escape, but were [orbiilden 
U> more even trom one district to another. 

' This waa probably the name givea him by the Moalerae. 
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of persecotion become an apostate from the Chriatiah 
religion, and consented to embrace the pecnliar faith of 
the Kaliph. He had been retained near Hakim, and 
contrive<l to acquire great influence over his crazy intel- 
lect, so that after a time he openly recanted hie recanta- 
tion, and extorted from the Kaliph a letter of amnesty 
both for himself and others. He then retired to the monas- 
tery of St. Mercurius (Abu Sefayn); bnt Hakim came 
even there to visit him, and at length Yemin persuaded 
the Kaliph to give permission and safe-conduct for the 
Patriarch to return to Babylon. Zaeharias returned, and 
was sitting in the monastery of St. Mereuriiia with several 
other bishops and clergy, among whom was the monk 
Yemin, when the Kaliph in person descended upon 
them. Yemin rose to the occasion, and introduced the 
Patriarch to the Kaliph, who does not appear to have ever 
seen him before, although he had been his prisoner for 
years. 

His aatoniahraent was great when a little old man in 
shabby dreas rose up to receive him with quiet dignity ; 
and he could not conceal his wonder at the deference shown, 
not to him, but to this insignificant old man, by all the sur- 
rounding prelates and dignitaries. He demanded of them 
how far the authority of their Patriarch extended, and 
was told that it was acknowledged all through Egypt, 
Abyssinia, Nubia, and Pentapolis; and that, without any 
military force or paid officials, a mere letter of the Patriarch 
signed with the cross would ensure instant attention to his 
orders. 

' Then,' said Hakim, ' it seems to rae that Christianity 
has a firmer hold on the mind of man than any other 
religion, since we, though with bloodshed and marshalled 
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armieB and exhanstion of our treasure, cannot effect wliat 
one contemptible old man can do by bis bare word.' 

Eccentric always, he instantly commanded the Patriarch 
^sad hia bishops to reuiain where they were till he came 
Rbecic, and rode off to Cairo without giving any hint of bis 
^intentions. Acrowd had collected outside the walls of the 
Deyr. Both the people without and the bishops within 
waited in suspense for what was to come. All must have 
known how likely it was that the mad Kaliph would return 
fith a force of eoldiers to surround the place, and order a 
jeneral massacre. To their astonishment, the next person 
10 arrive was John, the priest of Abu Nefer, for whose sake 
jSacharias had at Grat been imprisoned, and who had reconi- 
■meuded himself to the Kaliph by hailing him as the Vicar 
of God. He saluted the Patriarch aa if nothing had hap- 
pened, congratulated him on his return from exile, and 
then and there asked to be raised to one of the vacant 
I bwhoprics ! 

B His incredible effrontery raised a tumult among the 
Pclergy even at that moment of suspense, especially as 
Kacharias received the man kindly, and it was not known 
how far his love of peace might lead him. Some say, 
indeed, that the Patriarch promised to grant his request ; 
but the remonstrances of the bishops, and especially the 
menacing attitude of Michael of Xois, so alarmed John that 
he left their presence, and appealed to the crowd outside the 
Deyr for protection. Some of the bishops, however, inter- 
fered between Michael and John, pointing out the extreme 
impropriety of such a scene at such a time, and John was 
brought back among them. He was even pacified by being 
raised to the rank of Hegoumenos — the highest to which he 
I oould aspire by canonical rule. 
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The hours wore on, and at length word passed from 
one to another that the Kaliph was returning. The bishops 
drew together and prepared for the worst. There was the 
clash anil clamour of the arrival, and then Hakim himself 
entered with a paper in his hand which he gave to the 
Patriarch. 

It was an edict for the restoration of the mined churches, 
the restitution of the timber, pillars, and stones which 
had been taken from them, and of the landed property 
which had belonged to them. Moreover, it abrogated the 
humiliating restrictions imposed on the dress, &c., of the 
Christiana ; and restored them, so far as it conld be done, 
to the status they had occupied at the beginning of his 
reign . 

Thus strangely ended one of the worst of the many 
persecutions which the ill-fated Egyptians have had to en- 
dure. The Kaliph did not long survive his change of policy. 
A conspiracy (in the palace, it was believed) caused him to 
be assassinated on one of his nocturnal expeditions to the 
Mokattam heights. His garments were found, his ass, and 
the dead bodies of his two companions ; but the corpse 
of the Kaliph was never discovered, and the followers 
of his sect declared that he had been caught up into 
heaven, and would reappear on tlie earth at some future 
time. 

This opinion ia still held by the Druses of Monnt 
Lebanon, who represent ali that remains of the curious 
religion of the mad Kaliph Hakim. 

Dnring his reign he founded an academy, which was 
opened in the year 1005 (a.b. 395). Itcontained an excellent 
library ; and professors of all the sciences were attached to 
it, besides a regular staff of scribes for copying manuscripts. 
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This academy was probably always regarded with suspicion 
by the orthodox Moslems, on account of the heretical 
tenets of its founder, and about the year 1122 it was 
suppressed by Alfdal on account of its heretical teaching. 
A little later it was reopened on orthodox lines and con- 
tinued until the Fatimite dynasty came to an end in 
Egypt. 
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1. 1020 Hakim was succeeded by his son Ali ebn el Hassan Zi 
"■ J] J el Azaz din Allah, commonly known as Zahjr, but even 
this name may be spelt Dalier and Taher. The govern- 
ment was really carried on by his annt, the sister of Hakim, 
till her death, and thongh thia Kaliph reigned sixteen 
years there is little to record of him. 

Zacharias survived the persecution of Hakim about 
twelve years. On his death a man named Shenouda, a 
monk of St. Macarioa, was elected to the Patriarchate. On 
this occasion the Wuzir, who was friendly to the Christiana, 
granted the request of Beki", one of their nobles, that the 
customary backsheesh of 6,000i. which a new Patriarch 
paid to the Moslem authorities should be remitted. The 
Alexandrian clergy, so far from following the example of 
liberality set by the unbelievers, refused their consent to 
the election of Shenouda II'. untO he signed the bond for the 
yearly payment of that tribute which Theophauius had in 
vain entreated them to forego or lessen. In the present 
state of the Charch this bond alone made it almost impos- 
sible to dispense with the ordination fees, which were 
regarded as the gi-eatest scandal of the Egyptian Church ; 
but from all accounts Shenouda went far beyond any of 
his predecessors, and did actually sell the bishoprics as they 
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became vacant to the highest bidder. In this generation, 
when the Chriatians were protected instead of being per- 
secuted, the office of a bishop was one of great dignity and 
power, and sees were freely competed for by the embitions 
and unscrupnlona men who would conform to the Patriarch's 
terms. John of Abu Nefer, whose-power to coerce succes- 
sive Patriarchs is not easily explained, since he seems to 
have had neither virtues to recommend him to Zacharias 
nor money to bribe Shenoudaj was made Bishop of Farma, 
or Rhinocura, with a pension of 601. The see of 
Panephysus was sold to one Raphael for 1,200L as 
consecration fee ; the see of Lycopolis, or Assiout, was sold 
to the Protopope of that Church for a sum not stated. In 
the latter case the citizens indignantly refused to receive 
the man as their bishop, and he positively returned to 
Sheuouda and demanded his money back if the Patriarch 
conld not compel the diocese to receive him. The Patriarch 
refused to do either, but he was eventually received in the 
diocese, though not in the town of Assiout. 

Not only did Shenouda sell the bishoprics as openly 
as the presentations to livings were recently sold in 
England ; but he invented a theory that on the death 
of the bishop his personal property reverted to the 
Church. The Bishop of Shenana having died, Shenouda 
summoned his brother to give up the personal eifects which 
had belonged to the bishop. The brother begged that the 
empty Iiouse at least might be left to him, and on 
^henouda's refusal he turned Moslem, and thus retained 
the whole of his brother's property. 

It seems clear that in the case of Shenouda the ordina- 
tion and consecration fees were really made the excuse for 
ijibery and extortion to a terrible extent ; and that in the 
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second year of his Patrittt^liate he point-blank refnsed to 
pay the yearly tribute to the Alexandrians which waa the 
alleged exciise for hia proceedinga. The Chajrter brought 
an action against him and obtained payment of the snm 
with coats. All this was in a time of freedom from perse- 
cution, and snch libcraltreatment on the part of the Moslem 
authorities as the Church had never known since the days 
of Amr. It was no wonder that the great lay families of 
the Egyptian Church became bitterly ashamed of the 
spectacle presented by such ' Christians.' The same Bekr 
whose influence had procured from the Kaiiph the re- 
mission of the backsheesh on the Patriarch's consecration 
now bestirred himself to refonn these crying evils. He 
sought an interview with the Patriarch and earnestly 
remonsti'ated with him, pointing out the scandal which 
was thus bronght upon the Christian name. Shenouda 
for hia part threw the blame on the Ale.xandrian clergy, 
and declared that without the ordination and consecration 
fees it would be impossible for him to raise sufficient 
money to satisfy their demands. Bekr met this difficulty 
by solemnly undertaking that he and some otherlay friends 
of hia would find the money for the yearly payment to 
Alexandria, if on hia part Shenouda and hisbishopa would 
bind themselves to abstain from exacting fees or other 
simoniacal waya of obtaining money. To this Shenonda 
consented ; a bond was drawn up to that effect and signed 
by the Patriarch, who then called a synodical meeting to 
obtain the signatures of his bishops. But the bishops, 
who had almost all p.iid for their consecration and were 
in the habit of exacting ordination fees from those whom 
they admitted to holy orders, received the proposal with 
indignation. They justified the theory of such fees much 
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aa we suppose the Western bishops would do in lilie circum- 
staucea, and loudly protested against the interference of 
the laity. News of the stormy proceedings in the synod 
being carried to Bekr, he hastened to present himself before 
the bishops and entreated to be heard. Once more he 
repeated the arguments which he had used to Shenouda; 
reminded the bishops that the Patriarch Ephraim, whom the 
whole Church revered as a saint, had abolished the fees in 
question, and begged them to consider what account they 
would have to give of their action at the bar of Heaven if 
they refnaed the offer now made to them. 

At the close of his speech Shenouda expressed his 
hearty concurrence in what had just been said. At the 
same time he asked Bekr to return him the deed which he 
had signed for a few moments, as he wished the bishops 
to see it for themselves. Bekr, thinking no evil, readily 
brought forward the document, and placed it in the hands 
of Shenouda. Before the whole assembly the Patriarch 
tore the deed in pieces. 

The meetmg broke up in the greatest disorder. Some 
of the bishops had been won by the arguments of Bekr, 
all complained of the vacillation and want of honour shown 
by the Patriarch. Most of the bishops and clergy 
present adjourned to hold a sort of indignation meeting in 
the church of St. Merourius (Abu Sefayn), while Shenouda 
and a few of his partisans remained in the church of 
St. Michael. The principal laymen joined the bishops, 
and atler long and informal disc ns si one the bishops 
appear tij have acknowledged the justice of the remarks 
addressed to them, and signified their readiness to accept 
the terms offered. Shenouda alone, who must have 
'. on the opposition of his bishops to save him ' 
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the onus of rejecting Bekr's proposals, now remained 
obstinate. He went, apparently on the next moraing, to 
the church where the bishops and laity had reassembled ; 
and the whole day was conanmed in fruitless discussion. 
Bekr stood his ground, pleading and ai'guing with the 
Patriarch nntil the latter lost all control. Furious that 
Bekr should have won the whole bench to his opinion, 
and determined not to yield, he closed the disgraceful 
scene by a yet more disgraceful act. He ordered Bekr to 
be seized and publicly beaten. The meeting again broke 
up in the greatest disorder and the ill government of the 
Patriarch continued unchecked, 

Zahir died in 1030 (a.h. 427), and his son Moez or 
Mund Abu Temim el Mustanzir b' Allah, commonly 
known as Mouatanser or Mustanzir, was proclaimed his 
successor ; but as he wag only seven years old the goveru- 
menb was for some time carried on by his mother (a black 
slave) and successive Wuzirs ; of whom the first was the 
Jewish alavedealer who bad sold her to Zahir. The 
palace was filled with negroes, who were favoured to a 
degree which at length roused the resentment of the Turks 
and Arabs. A special body of negro troops was raised by 
the princess and retained in Cairo as life guards. 

The early years of Mustanzir were troubled by succes- 
sive rebelliooa against the authority of a negress regent and 
a boy Kaliph. In Syria, in North Africa, in Asia Minor, 
fighting continued with little interruption for some years. 
In Egypt an impostor gave himself out to be Hakim 
returned to life, and raised a popular insurrection, which 
was, however, of short duration. Eventually, however, 
the authority of Mustanzir was established on a wider 
basis than ever. He also received a great acceasion of 
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wealtli from the death of two great-anntB, daughters of the 
first Fatimite Kaliph, who were enormously wealthy. It 
18 said that their demise had been anxiously looked 
forward to by each succeasive Kaliph ; bnt the old ladies 
saw four generations of their family succeed before they 
left the coveted wealth to the young Mustanzir. Part of 
the riches so acquired the Kaliph employed in restoring 
and beautifying the Moaque of Amr at Fostat. It had 
been built on the old simple plan when the Saracens 

t fin-bore to copy the domes and minarets of the Christian 
churches, and merely stole the pillars they required for the 
small portion that was roofed. Now Mustanzir made a 
niche towards Mecca of beautiful workmanship, placed a 
pulpit in the mosque, and at a later period caused a 

I minaret to be built for it. 
In 1037 (i.H. 429) a treaty was concluded between 
the Fatimite Kaliph and the Emperor of Byzantium, by 
Hrhich the latter agreed to release all the Moslem prisoners 
whom he had taken in the late wars (to the number of 
6,000), on condition that he was allowed to rebuild 
the Church of the Sepulchre at Jerusalem, which had 
been destroyed twenty-six years before by order of the 
Kaliph Hakim. It was accordingly rebuilt with great 

§care and splendour. 
In 1047 (a.H. 439) Shenouda, who had been very ill 
for three years, died, and was succeeded by Christodulos, 
called Abd-el-Messiah by the Arabs. He found the 
Church in a very bad state, owing to the conduct of the 
late Patriarch. The laity seem to have doue tlieir best, 
l-for five new churches in Alexandria alone were waiting to 
f be consecrated, and one, St. ^Mark, to be re-opened after 
Q. But the trouble about the ordination fees 
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had evidently deteixed many from seeking Holy Orders ; 
and Christodulos set himself earnestly to work to restore 
and reform the ftftairs of the Church, In one day he 
consecrated the five new churehes : St. Mennas, St, John 
the Evangelisb, St. Mercurius, St. George, and St. llaphael, 
and re-opened the Church of St. Mark. On the same day 
he consecrated one priest and sixty deacons, and published 
a series of canons which he had drawn up for the regula- 
tion of the Egyptian Church. These were thirty-one in 
number, and are the first additions to the canons made by 
the Egyptian Church since her separation from the Greek 
and Roman Churches, Of these Neale gives the following 
as the most important : 

Marriage is strictly forbidden in Lent ; baptism or burial 
ou Good Friday. Orders were not to be conferred within the 
oetjive of Pentecost ; no foreign bishop, priest, or deacon is 
allowed to exercise any function in Alexandria. The Fasts of 
the Apostles and of the Nativity are enjoined ; Wednesdays 
ami Fridays are also to be observed as days of fasting. It 
was forbidden to baptize a child (except in case of danger) 
without afterwards administering the Holy Communion. 
Marriage with a Melkite wife was invalid unless both parties 
were crowned by a priest of the National Churcli. Any 
deacon or layman, who from a dispute with his priest is 
unwilling to receive the Communion from him, is forbidden 
to receive it at the hand of any other. Any one who appeals 
from the juriediction of the National Church to that of a 
Mohammedan cadi or the Kaliph, should be, if an ecclesiastic, 
suspended, if a layman, excommunicated. The corban or 
oblation is to be prepared at home by the faithful after the 
accustomed manner. 

This last claose had reference to a controversy which 
had lately arisen about the manner of preparing the obla- 
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J dietribnted under 
tkia name at the celebration of the Lord's Supper in the 
Egyptian Churches are well known ; but the Syrians were 
accustomed to mix a little salt and oil in making the bread, 
and ChristoduloB regarded this as an innovation not to be 
encouraged. It so happened that he was himself cele- 
brating the Sacrament in St. Mercurius (Abu Set'ayii), at 
this time one of the most important cliurches in Egypt, 
when a Syrian Christian of high rank, the principal physi- 
cian to the Kaliph himself, attended and brought an 
oblation of bread prepared after the manner of his country. 
The Patriarch pointed out that this was contrary to rule, 
and i-efused to receive it. The physician persisted, and the 
Patriarch ordered hia attendants to put the man out of the 
church. The Syrian resisted, and force was used to such 
an extent that he was injured in the unseemly struggle. 
By this means ChriHtoduloa made himself an enemy at 



Other causes conspired to render the zealous and 
impromising Patriarch obnoxioas to the Modems, 
the reign of the unworthy Shenouda the standard 
the Christians had deteriorated very much, and though 
of the laity had made a gallant eflbrt to uphold the 
Church, others had apostatised and joined the dominant 
faith. Among these was a young man, the son of a Court 
hose father however banished him from hia house 
consequence. Some time aiierwards the young man, 
ise name was Nekam, began to realise what he had done, 
deep penitence sought refuge in the convent of 
St, Michael at Moctara. Some of the monks from that con- 
vent, were going to St. Macarius iuNitria, and recommended 
come with them, which he at first consent 
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do. On the eve of departure, however, Nekam declared that 
it would be an act of cowardice, and that the only right 
coarse was for him to profess Christ openly in the place 
where he had formerly denied Him. He therefore con- 
cealed himself no longer, but in the Christian dress returned 
to Cairo and mingled with his former associates. He was 
at once arrested as an apostate fram the faith of Islam and 
thrown into prison. His father used all his interest to 
save him, backed by the promise of an enormous bribe. 
The Governor of the city declared that he had no choice 
and that the law must take its course ; but privately sug- 
gested to the father that if Nekam chose to feign madness 
he would be able to procure his deliverance. 

The father hastened to the prison, and with loving 
entreaties prevailed on Nekam to adopt this stratagem. 
He then left the prison to call the physicians and witneaaea 
before whom the farce was to be played. But during his 
absence a Syrian monk who was also a prisoner exhorted 
Nekam to martyrdom with such effect that when bis father 
returned he met him calmly and professed himself before 
the witnesses a Christian. He was therefore tried and 
beheaded, bat his body, by the special permission of the 
Kaliph, was given up to his friends, who buried it near the 
church of St. Michael. When the Patriarch, however, next 
came to Babylon he directed the body to be taken up and 
buried inside the church with the honours of a martyr. 

Christodulos travelled all over the country, earnestly 
endeavoui'ing to restore and reanimate the fallen Church- 
He does not appear, however, to have abolished altogether 
the ordination fees, so that one party in the Church con- 
sidered him lax, and reproached him with simony. Under 
him new churches were built everywhere, especially in 
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Dimrua,' where he had fixed his Patriarchal reaideuce and 
bnilt himself a house. This place rose rapidly in imports 
once, and eeems to have been entirely inhabited by 
Christians, but being at some distance from any seat of 
Moslem government it escaped notice for some years. 

The first accusation bronght against the Patriarch was 
that, owing to his influence, George, King of Nubia, not 
only refused all alliance with the Moslems, but refused to 
Bend the slave tribute. The peace and prosperity of these 
Christian kingdoms seems to have steadily increased since 
Moez sent bis ambassadors to spy out the land ; and Cbris- 
todulos bad sent one of his Egyptian bishops to assist in 
the dedication of a new church built by George. He wae, 
however, able to demonstrate to the Wuzir'e satisfaction 
that he had nothing to do with the stoppage of the slave 
tribute and was set at liberty, but the feeling against 
the Christians increased more and more as they prospered 
under the government of their new Patriarch. 

In the year 1052 the Nile hardly rose at all, and food 

became scarce. The next two years were no better, and the 

Kaliph Mustanzir wrote to the Greek Emperor Conatan- 

tine X, for com. A fleet was already laden with supplies for 

Egypt when the Emperor died, and the Empress declared 

that the com should not sail unless the Kaliph consented to 

a formal treaty, offensive and defensive, between the Greek 

and Saracenic Empires. Mustanzir refused, and the com 

BintB not allowed to depart. The famine became very 

^ftrievous, and pestilence as usual followed in its wake.^ 

^* ' Diiaraa hfta been identified bj Neala wilt HccmopoUs Perva, or 

DniDiiDhur. but without any grounda assigned. Amelineau daeE not 

mention it, and QaatremSre Buja the name vvaa Tiinrtt, and that it i9 a 

town in the Oarbieli province. 

' It waa during this reign (1051), tliongh it appears to have paBsed 
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So far the Church had escaped actual persecution 
under Mustanzir, but about this time a Moslem judge ' by 
chance ' passed through the Patriarchal city of Dimrua, and 
wrote an account of it to the Wuzir with the greatest 
indignation. He describes it as a second Constantinople 
— there were seventeen churches in the city alone, most of 
which had been recently built, besides others in the sur- 
rounding districts! Moreover, he complained that the 
Patriarch's honse, which was large enough for a palace, 
was engraved with inscriptions insulting the Moslem Faith ! 
Yazouri wrote to ask for a list of the insulting inscriptions 
on the Patriarch's house, since liere, it appears, was a 
tangible offence which could be used against him. The 
judge, who does not appear to have read them (probably 
they were in Coptic), made a second visit with his scribes to 
Dimrua for this purpose. The inscriptions resolved them- 
selves on inspection into one which was engraved over the 
door of the house : ' In the name of the Father, of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, which three are but one 
God.' 

The inscription was at once ordered to be erased. The 
Patriarch oifered no resistance, but merely observed, ' You 
may erase these words from above my door, but you cannot 
erase them from my heart.' 

Ail the newly built churches in Dimrua were now 
pulled down by order of the Moslem authorities, and 
another edict ordered that all the churches in Egypt should 
be closed. In the Delta this order was carried out with 
great bittemeaa by a man whose personal hatred of the 
Christiana was surety for hia zeal. He also contrived to 

unnotjoed alike by the Greek and National Cliurchea in Egypt, that the 
final aeparatian took place between the Greek and Bomaa Cliarches. 
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exact from them the sum of 70,000 dinars, but while 
he was still prosecuting the work he was thrown from 
his horse and killed, to the great relief of the ChriBtians 
H& the Delta. 

K In Alexandria they fared better, since the Governor 

pto whom the oi'der was entrusted was favourable to them. 

On receiving directiona to close and rob the churches he 

sent for the principal officials of the Church, one of whom 

wae Mahoub the historian, and warned them at once to hide 

whatever they might have of value in such manner that 

the soldiers whom he must send round the churches nest 

day should be unable to find them. All that night the 

■jOopta were busy, and when the Government officials 

tarrived on the morrow to confiscate everything of value in 

' lifeechurches they found nothing but afew mats and curtains. 

The Governor thereupon wrote to the Wuzir pointing out 

that the Christians of Alexandria were bo miserably poor 

r tliat they had nothing of value even in their churclies, and 

Httiat it was impossible for them to pay the fine demanded, 

Wiriz. 6,000 dinars. The sum was therefore reduced to 

1,000 dinars, which the Christians readily agreed to pay. 

Half was contributed by the Greek and half by the 

Egyptian Church ; for Alexandria was the stronghold of 

I the former, and the numbers of each Church in her were 

Btiearly equal. 

f The keys of one church were restored to the Egyptian 
Patriarch, and service allowed to be celebrated in it. It 
ia stated also that the house of Anianue, St. Mark's first 
convert, was spared to them, and there is a curious story 
ill Qnatrem&re, taken from an Arab MS., to the efiect that 
tbe head of 8t, John the Baptist, which up to this date had 
been preserved in a private house in Alexandria, was now 
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hidden by the ChrietiaiiB, lest it should fall into the hands 
of the Moslema ! 

The Patriarch himself was arrested and his house 

searched. They found in the treasury 6,000 dinars, which 
the Moslem authorities immediately confiscated for their 
own use, Chriatodalos was only set at liberty owing to 
the powerful intercession of the Christians mosh in- 
dispensable to the Government. A Moslem was always 
chosen as Wuzir, but so little dependence could Mastanzir 
place on his own co-religionists that in twelve years of his 
reign there were no less than thirty-five changes in this 
post. It has always been one of the worst offences of the 
Christians in the eyes of the Egyptian Moslems, that the 
superior intelligence and probity of the former render 
their employment indispensable to the Government, In 
times of persecution popular clamour has demanded and 
obtained their instant dismissal over and over again, only 
to be grudgingly readmitted when it was found impossible 
to cany on any settled form of government without them. 
About this time Egypt was visited by a severe shock of 
earthquake, which destroyed at least 25,000 people. 




CHAPTER XVII 

BEDH EL JAMAL, THE ARMENIAN 

* The squabbles between the different Moslem nationalities 
18 of the kingdom soon broke out into ciril wars. The 
Kaliph's mother, as we have said, was a negress, and, not 
content with filling her palace with negroes, had raised a 
special negro regiment for her own service. On the 
occasion of the festival at Birket Omai'rah (now called 
Birket el Haj), which precedes the departare of the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, a quarrel broke ont between the 
Turkish soldiers of the Kaliph and the black soldiers of 
his mother. A Turk who was drunk having drawn his 
sword upon a negro, the comrades of the latter killed the 
Turk on tlie spot. The Turks immediately surrounded the 
tent of the I^liph, but receiving no satisfaction from him 
they attacked the blacks forthwith, and a bloody skirmish 
took place in the pilgrim camp. The spark once hghted, 
the quarrel became a war between the Turkish and Arab 
troops on the one hand, and the negroes on the other, 
neither party paying the smallest heed to the Kaliph or 
to his mother. The negroes marched out of Cairo, and, 
t aking up their position in the province of Said, were 
the negroes in Egj-pt, to tlie number, it is 
)0, Then they marched upon Cairo, but 
the Turks, and the two parties i 
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pitched battle. At first the Turks were defeated, but by a 
clever stratagem they turned the fortune of war, and slew 
thousands of the blacks. The mother of the Kaliph opeuly 
eepoased the cause of tlie negroes, and sent them sneconrs ; 
the Kaliph, when appealed to by the Tnrks, would only 
reply that he had nothing to do with the negroes. He 
sent an ambassador to try and make peace between the two 
camps, but without effect. Distracted between the civil 
war on the one hand and the perpetual dishonesty of hia 
Moslem officials on the other, the feeble Kaliph, after » 
atormy scene with his mother, set off alone to Fost-at, 
intending to abdicate the throne, and become a devotee 
in the Mosque of Amr for the rest of his life. He was 
overtaken, however, and brought back to the palace. The 
contest went on for some years with varying fortunes 
for the Turks and the negi-oes, and with unvarying ill- 
fortunes alike for Christian and Mohammedan Copts, who 
were harassed and plundered all over the country ; the 
Christians suffering most of all. At length Nasr el Doulah, 
the leader of the Turks, succeeded in finally crushing ihe 
negro troops, and became virtually master of the kingdom. 
The unfortunate Kaliph was reduced to a mere cypher in 
bis palace, his treasury was exhausted, and the ravished 
country had little left which he could extract from it. The 
Turks clamoured for more and more money, and at last the 
Kaliph made over to them the accumulated treasures of the 
last hundred yeai-s in his palace to satisfy their rapacity. 
We have long lists of the jewels, the precious objects and 
the embroideries, which wei-e dragged out and divided 
between the Turks. Many of them are descnbed at full 
length, and among them a piece of work which had been 
executed by order of the Kaliph Moez, representing all the 
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different eountiies 01 the earth — the mountains, the seas, the 
rivers, the towns and roads, each being marked with its 
name in gold and silver. All the works of art which had 
been collected with snch care by his predecessors, a yearly 
sum of fifty thousand dinars having been spent in forming 
the collection, besides the presents received by each 
Kaliph from various emperors and kings, were in one 
fortnight of the year 1069 (a.h. 461) dragged out and 
divided among the ignorant Turkish soldiers : among 
fcthem was a very large collection of old armonr. One of 
Hlie servants employed in the work of removal carelessly 
^Wt fire to a piece of cotton ; the fire caught, and before it 
could be subdued the whole of the costly furniture, which 
had not yet been taken from the palace, was consumed- 
fcThere remained only the library, and even that was not 
red. The Fatimite Kaliphs had collected books ever 
hice they came into Egypt, and these were distributed 
y camel-Joada not only to the leaders of the Turks, who 
BBsibly could read, but to the private soldiers, by whom 
aiey were wantonly destroyed. The Governor of Alex- 
andria, who was one of the generals sharing in this whole- 
sale plunder of the palace, sent off all he had been able to 
lay hands on. and particularly an enormous number of the 
books, which be seems to have valued, to Alexandria. But 
on their way through the disordered country a wandering 
tribe of Berbers, who under the name of the J-ewatah took 
a prominent part in the troubles of this time, fell upon the 
convoy, and took the whole. They tore off the bindings of 
B books to make slippers, burnt some of the leaves, and 
7 the rest away in the desert. The wind blew them 
3 heaps, 60 that ' to this day,' says the Moslem author, 



e place is called the Hill of Books, 
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Naar el Doulah was now virtually master of Egypt ; the 
Kaliph was little more titan & prisoner in his almost empty 
palace. Nasr's bad govermnent, however, at length tamed 
even hin own partisans against hira; some of his troops 
showed signs of matiny, and Mustannir seized the moment 
to put himself at the head of a popular movement against 
his rebellious subject. Nasr el Doulah was taken by sur- 
prise, and retired to Gizeh. As, however, a large body of 
his Turkish troops rejoined him, he crossed the river and 
gave battle to the troops of Muatanzir in the waste ground 
between the two cities of Fostat and Babylon on the south, 
and the two Masrs on the north. This space had once 
been covered with villas and gardens, but had fallen into 
ntter ruiu during the troubles preceding the invasion of 
the Fatiraitea. 

Victory declared for Mustanzir, but Nasr el Doulah 
escaped, and took possession of Alexandria. Here he de- 
clared open war upon the Kaliph, allying himself with the 
Lewatah, who had harassed the Delta for some time, and 
were now allowed to ravage the country with impunity, 
They camped where they chose, and stayed there until they 
had exhausted the produce of the district. They allowed 
no banks to be repaired or canals to be cleaned ; all the 
lawful holders of the lands were plundered, but the Christ- 
iana were treated without mercy. They plundered and 
destroyed the monasteries of the Wady Natron, and mas- 
sacred most of the monks, though some escaped and fled 
to the Delta. In one of their raids the Patriarch Christo- 
dulos fell into their hands ; he was robbed of all he had 
with him, and cruelly tortured. But Abu-1-Taib, the 
confidential secretary of Nasr el Doulah, was, as usnal, a 
Christian, and, owing to his urgent representations, Nasr el 
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Donlah intimated to his barbarous allies tliat the Patriarch 
must be given up. The secretary paid a, ransom of 3,000 
dinars, and Christodulos was set at liberty. A little later 
Abu-1-Taib tried to save the life of his former employer, 
the Moslem Governor of Tandeta, which the Lewatah had 
seized and were pillaging ; but lie arrived too late, aud on 
his reproaching the barbarians with the murder they fell 
upon him aud killed him. 

For the last five years, since 1064 (a.h. 457), the canals 
had been allowed to fall into complete disrepair ; the Nile 
had been unable to water the country ; and the civil war 
had effectually prevented any steps being taken to avert the 
inevitable result. No road in the country was safe from 
brigands or plundering parties of irregular troops. The 
village Copts — who, whether Moslem or Christian, only 
to be left in peace to their husbandry — no longer 
id to BOW what they were never allowed to reap, but 
ived from baiid to mouth, while famine spread all over 
it, and had grown worse with each successive year, till 
the year 1069 it assumed terrible proportions. 
In t'airo, Foatat, and Babylon, a loaf of bread was sold 
fifteen dinars, one egg tor a dinar, a cat for three 
;ar8, a dog for five. Even the supply of doga and cats 
tn sliort, and one man was convicted of driving a regular 
in human flesh. He decoyed women and children 
doubt with ofiers of food), strangled them, and exposed 
flesh for sale. All the immense establi.^hment of 
•,s, ranles, and camels belonging to the Kaliph had been 
iten, except three horses ; the ornaments of the tombs of 
his ancestors and the wardrobes of his women had been sold 
for bread. At length the Kaliph was rednced to the charity 

t& woman who had been enormously wealthy, and who 
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spent all she had in feeding the famine-stricken people. 
She Bent the KaSiphabowl of soup everyday; but the women 
of the palace were at length told to seek food where they 
could. I'hey gathered together and agreed to make their 
way out of the country on foot. The next clay they set out 
in procession, shrilling the piercing wails of Eastern lament. 
But hardly had they left the walla of the city than, one 
after another, they staggered and fell, and died of starvation 
where they lay. 

One day the Wuzir on his way to the palace was set 
upon by a starving crowd and knocked off hia mule, which 
was seized and devoui'ed before his eyes. His followers, 
however, socceeded in arresting three of the ringleaders, 
and the unhappy wretches were at once crucified. By the 
next morning three fleshless skeletons were seen npon 
the crosses ; the dead men had been eaten during the 
iii({ht. 

PpHtilence followed, and the population died like fliea 
till ovpr the land. The cities suffered most ; Cairo, Fostat 
HHil Ituhvl'if were more than decimated. Tanis, up to this 
Mini' nil" "f tliP principal cities in the Delta and still in- 
lmlil''''l ni'"'*'y ^y Christians, was completely destroyed by 
thit fttuili"' li'lJ the plague. Out of the many thousand 
\wh«\>(tit"l"i ""ly one hundred remained alive, and the city 
Ay,« \l*'««'ti>il. Its bishop, Michael the historian, appears 
u^ ^,y,\M »l>iiiii III" h'*"!''. ""iJ perished with his flock. In their 
»;M\W*>Vv 0"'l'hri»li'itis sent for help to the Christian king- 
vk*:ln . ■ ■■' *W ^umlmi.Hlill prosperous and at peace. George, 
1J^ V' ' Ni'l>"», liiid nent to rer|uest the consecration of 
, ■ .i.u I liii Metropolitan) named Pamoun, and 

I , 1 . , mniti an earnest appeal for help for his 

;.., ^'Kp fiiuiine was rendered absolute by 
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tbe action of Nasr el Doulali, who prevented any supplies 
coming to the aea-ports from reaching Cairo. The story 
is told o!" a woman who came into Fostat one day bearing 
a necklace which was valued at a thousand dinars, and 
endeavoured, for a long time without success, to exchange 
it for some flour. At length a man took pity on her and 
gave her a supply of flour. Her home, however, was in 
Cairo, and she dared not cross the desert alone with her 
precious burden, so she hired some men to escort her, pro- 
mising to pay them in flour. Arrived at the Bab Zawilah, 
she supposed herself in safety, and dismissed her escort. 
But she was hardly within the Cairo streets when the 
starving crowd surrounded her and tore the flour from 
her arms. A handful or two was all she could save, enough 
to make one loaf. When she had made this, she took it 
in her hands and went to the space in front of the palace 
gate. Mounting to a spot where aU. could see her, she 
raised the bread in both hands and cried aloud : ' Behold, 
ye dwellers in Cairo, and pray for our Kaliph, whose reign 
is 80 benevolent, and renders us so prosperous. Thanks 
to liim, this cake of bread that you see has cost me a 
thousand dinars.' 

The woman's words were repeated to the Kaliph, and 
atang him into characteristic action. He sent for the 
commandant of police, loaded him with reproaches, and 
Bwore by God that if he did not find some way of furnish- 
ing the markets with bread, at a moderate price, be 
should be beheaded and everything belonging to bim 
confiscated. 

The commandant had some reason to snapect that a 
knot of com merchants were really hiding supplies of 
grain, and took an equally characteristic way of finding 
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ont. He took oat of the prisons several criminals under 
sputence of deatli and dressed them ia the ordinary garb 
of » rich corn-mCTchant. He thee called a meeting of 
ih* aim-merchante, taking care that all those whom he 
inspected should be present. Before them all he sum- 
moned a oom-merchant whom he had convicted of hiding 
com — i,f. one of tie aforesaid criminals. Aaaixring the 
assemblv that the vengeance of Heaven and the Kaliph was 
aboot to fell on all those guilty of so grievons an offence, 
he caused the man to be beheaded on the spot. Another 
' com-merchaiit ' was treated in the same way, and a third 
w»s called, when the assembled merchants rose and en- 
treated the commandant to panse. insuring him that the 
exfiuiples he had made were quite sufficient for them, and 
that they would at once open their granaries, and sell such 
flour as remained to them at a moderate price. They were 
not allowed to depart till the price had been fixed by the 
commandant, and thus for a short time the immediate 
wants of the city were relieved. But all snch expedients 
were necessarily temporary, and Nasr el Doulah, breaking 
up his camp at Salahieh, marched upon a city almost 
denuded of population, and helpless to resist. AVhen the 
successful tyrant entered the palace he found the wretched 
Kaliph clothed in rags, and seated upon a common mat. 
He was kept as a sort of state prisoner by Nasr el Donlah, 
who tortured his mother and heaped indignities upon him, 
till in 1072-73 Nasr el Doulah was assassinated by one of 
his own associates. Neither the country nor the Kaliph 
WHS any the better, however, for the change of tyrants, and 
their miserable state continued another year, till the 
Kaliph wrote for help in secret to the able general who had 
made himself master of Syria, 
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^H This was Betir el Jamal, an Armenian, who, like so 
^Bbnj' of tlie ablest Egyptian rulers, began life na a slave, 
^^nt, unlike the majority, he still clung in secret to the 
rpligion of Ids youth.' Rising rapidly in the army, he had 
been appointed Governor of Syria by Mustianzir, and had 
never openly renounced his allegiance to his nominal 
master, though for yeare he had now been entirely inde- 
pendent. Muatanzir wrote and offered him supreme power 
in Egypt if he would come and free the unhappy country 
from its present tyrants. Bedr accepted, but the most 
profound secrecy was maintained, and, in spite of remon- 
^Hfltrances of his generals, Bedr insisted on invading Egypt 
HB^ aea, that he might axrive the more cinexpectedly. He 
^pkided near Damietta, marched through the Delta without 
opposition, and entered Cairo in the close of the year 
1074(j.H.'l'67), The petty tyrants, unaware that Mnstauzir 
had sent for his nominal subject, supposed him another 
rebel, and hastened to make friends with him, since they 
were clearly unable to oppose him. Redr n-ceived them 
all with effusion, and invited them to a great feast. To 
each Emir he told off a picked soldier, with secret instrnc- 
tione to assassinate the Emir on his leaving the palace. 
Whoever failed not to strike instant death was to be 
rewarded with the house and goods of his victim. 

This truly Oriental plan succeeded perfectly. In one 
night the whole band of tyrants was slain, and Bedr pre- 
sented himself before the Kaliph, who clothed liim with 
honour and proclaimed him commander-in-chief Bedr at 
once took energetic measures to restore order and, so far 

' It is difficult lo Bftj U Bedr si Jamal were avowedly a Chriatian or 
not. The Christian Emir referred to bj Aba Sallh as being lord of all 
EgTpt about tliia time might be Taj cd Doula, 
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S.S possible, food to tbe distracted country. The Lewataii 
still occupied the Delta ; Damietta and Alexandria were 
each held by one of the petty Moslem tyrants who had 
ruined Egypt steadily for more than twenty years. In one 
pitched battle he broke the power of the Lewatah, captured 
both their chief and his son. and afterwards swept them 
out of the country with ease. Damietta and Alexandria 
were taken by storm and with fearful carnage. Bedr 
used invariably bis own well-drilled troops, on which he 
could rely, and the undisciplined hordes of Turks and 
barbarians which had lived on the plunder of a defenceless 
land for so long had no chance against him. The Said 
was next cleared of the same armed brigands, and so many 
women and horses were taken prisoners in the process that 
after distributing tbe beat of each to bis victorious soldiers, 
Bedr sent tbe rest to be sold in Cairo. It is recorded that 
tbe price of a woman was a dinar, the price of a horse a 
dinar and a half. Tbe peasantry were assured of protec- 
tion, and encouraged to sow their lands once more. It 
was proclaimed that all taxes on land and agricultural 
produce should be remitted for tbe space of three years. 
Once more Mecca acknowledged tbe Egyptian Mustanzir 
as tbe true Kaliph, and tbe inhabitants tore tbe black 
coverings of tbe Kalipb of Baghdad from their mosque, to 
replace tbem by the white embroideries of tbe Fatimites. 

Though Bedr was a friend to tbe Christians, he dis- 
pensed strict justice, and never opeuly favoured tbem. Some 
Moslem trader having reported to Bedr that Victor, tbe 
Metropolitan of Nnbia, had destroyed a mosque built by 
the Moslems in that kingdom, Cbristodulos was promptly 
arrested, and held responsible for tbe action of his Metro- 
politan. As, however, the Patriarch was able to prove 
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that the story waa entirely false, he was set free without 
injury. One of the robber chiefs with whom Bedr was 
fighting in the Said escaped into Nubia, where he thought 
himself safe from pursuit. But Bedr sent two sherifs to 
demand the extradition of the rebel from the King of 
Nubia, and asked Christodulos to send a bishop with the 
sherifs to sanction and enforce the request. Christodulos 
sent a bishop named Mercorius, and tbe brigand chief was 
e sun-endered to justice. He was brought down to 
Lf o&tat, and cracihed outside the iron gate. 

Egypt was rapidly recovering under the stem but just 

fovemment of Bedr, when she was threatened by a new 

itlanger. The greater part of Bedr's troops were atill in 

1 Said, when in 1076-7 (a.H. 469) Atziz, a Turkoman 

idventurer, who iu Bedr's absence had overrun Syria and 

Damascus, Jerusalem, and Tiberias, suddenly ap- 

jared with 40,000 men iu Egypt, and had camped close 

to Cairo before Bedr could recall his troops. In this 

dilemma Bedr opened negotiations with the invader, as if 

the only question were the amount of ransom to be pidd 

to Atziz if he would consent to withdraw from Egypt. 

He prolonged these negotiations as long as possible, and 

meanwhile his troops were hastening down from the Said. 

LAIniost at the same time an enormous caravan of pilgrims 

■on theii' way to Mecca arrived at Cairo, among whom 

F were 3,000 men capable of bearing arms. Bedr rode 

out to these men and made them a stirring address, 

assuring them that they could perform no more meritorious 

—deed than to join in repulsing these invaders on their way 

Mecca. They agreed with enthusiasm, arms and money 

e supplied them, and directions given for the plan of 

battle. Bedr had also managed to detach several bodies 
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of mercenary Arabs from the troops of Atziz ; and when 
his own troops arriTed, he fell enddenly and swiftly on the 
invaders. 

The surprise and the success were complete. Great 
nnmbersofthe inTtiding aniiy were slain, and the rest took 
flight, abandoning their camp and all the spoil they had 
gatJiered in Syria, which thua fell into the handa of the 
Egyptians, It is said tliat Bedr fonnd in the Syrian camp 
no less than 10,000 children of both sexes, who had been 
carried off during the march through Kgypt to be sold as 
slaves. 

After this no outsider attempted to interfere with the 
Armenian warrior, and for eighteen years Egypt prospered 
nnder his government. Herebuiltthewallsof Cairo, and en- 
larged or built the three gates now called Bab Zawilah, 
Bab en Nasr, and Bab el Fntuh, He also everywhere restored 
old mosqnes, and built new ones in Alexandria, in Cairo, and 
in the Island of Rlioda. One or two popular tumults broke 
out, bat were sternly repre-ased, though one of them was 
headed by Bedr's own son. 

Once more during this time the unfortunate Patriarch 
Christodnloa was arrested and held responsible for a charge 
brought against another of his Metropolitans, the Arch- 
bishop of Abyssinia, who is called indifferently Abdnn 
and Cyril — (he latter being pi-ohably a name taken at his 
consecration. He was accused to Bedr of being on sus- 
picioasly friendly tenns with the Moslems of that couniiry, 
and tempting them to drijik wine when they dined with 
him. Christodnloa replied that, as it happened, he had not 
yet consecrated any Metropolitan for Abyssinia, but, as 
Cyril had be.en elected to that post, he was about to send 
Merouriua, Bishop of Wissim, to assist in the ceremony of 
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consecration, Bedr yielded to the representations of the 

Patriarch, and permitted Mercurius to depart for that 

purpose. At this time the Moslem authorities in Egypt 

were so auspicious of the Patriarch's influence in the 

Christian kingdoms of the Soudan and Abyssinia that all 

letters sent between the Patriarchate and these countries 

were regularly opened, read, and forwarded or not, as the 

Moslem Government might choose A year or two after- 

g wards Christodulos died, and was buried in the church of 

Moallakah in Babylon, though his body was afterwards 

removed to Nitria. Since the destrnction of the Patri- 

lal church of Dimriia, Christodulos had fixed his 

jsidence at Babylon, where, besides the old cathedral of 

Moallakah, he Lad raised St. Mercurius (Deyr Abu Sefayn) 

the dignity of a Patriarchal church and residence. In 

I Cairo also, in the Greek quarter, a church dedicat-edto the 

F"ViTgin was made a Patriarchal church. The eifect of this 

was to bring the churches in question, and the rights of 

jurisdiction, &c,, beSonging to them, directly under the 

Patriarch, instead of under the Bishop of Babylon. The 

y latter prelate seems to have consented to this change in 

l-lihe time of Christodulos, though a subsequent bishop of 

I fehat see contested the legitimacy of the proceeding. 

Christodulos, it is clear, had won the respect of Bedr el 
I Jamal ; and his successor, a monk of Macarius, was received 
I at Court with marked honour. He was even requested fco 
PHess the palace of the Kaliph, a ceremony which he per- 

■ fonned in great state, and the Christians hoped for happier 

■ days. The new Patriarch had been called George by his 
[ parents, but on his elevation to the Patriarchal throne he 
I took the name of Cyril II, Not long after his accession 

■ Solomon, the Kingof Nubia, abdicated his throne in favour 
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of liifi nephew George,' and retired to a convent to spend 
tlie remainder of his life in prayer. But as he chose for 
this purpose Deyr Onuphrius, a desert chnrch within the 
territory claimed by the governors of Aaauan, the 
suspicions of the Moslems were again awakened. A band 
of soldiers was sent to surprise the convent, arrest the late 
king, and send him to Cairo. Whether during his march 
northwards representations were made to the Kaliph, or 
whether Bedr thought it an occasion on which his own 
predilections might safely be avowed, we know not ; but 
as the regal monk neared Babylon, not only the Christians 
but the principal Moslem officials went out to welcome him 
with drums and trumpets, and he was escorted in a 
triumphal entry to the Wuair. By Bedr he was received 
with much honour, and assigned a splendid house instead 
of the monastery which he desired. Nor was he allowed 
to leave the capital again until his death, which took place 
about a year afterwards. 

A young Egyptian monk named Severus, of consider- 
able learning, great ambition, and few scruples, at tliis time 
conceived the idea of becoming Metropolitan of Abyssinia. 
The see was not vacant, but, in spite of the mission of 
Mercurius, there seems to have been some informality in 
the consecration of Abdun or Cyril, which gave Severus 
what he conceived to be a fair excuse for trying to supplant 
him. He managed to ingratiate himself with Bedr, and 
not only promised a large bribe in return for the Wuzir's 
influence, but assui-ed the ICaliph that, if elected to the see 
of Abyssinia, he would not only build four mosques in 
that countiy for the benefit of the Mohammedan settlers, but 
^0 tho son of the ceifinine monarcli, 
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would do all he conld to forward Moelein interests in 
AbyBsinia. Bedr yielded to his representations, and issued 
a mandate to the Patriarch Cyril for his consecration as 
Metropolitanof Abyssinia, a command which Cyril weakly 
obeyed. Severua started at once for Axum, and, denounc- 
ing the irregular consecration of Abdnii, declared that 

B had been sent to supersede him. Abdun was not suf- 

iciently popular in the kingdom to contest the point, and 
I to Dah'laka, where he was airested, sent to Cairo, 

md beheaded ; though on what pretext does not appear. 

leverus, though the means by which he obtained his eleva- 
1 cannot be justified, seems to hare done his beat to 

reform the abuses of the Church in Abyssinia, which had 
Mme very great. In particular he tried his best to put 

1 end to the practice of polygamy ; for the Abyasiniana 

Lave a strong Jewish element in their Christianity, and their 

handard of morality has alwayabeen fixed by the Old Testa- 
ment rather than by the New. Moreover, they can fairly 
claim that polygamy is not forbidden even in the New Testa- 
ment, except to bishops and deacons ; though it is distinctly 
contrary to the spirit of Christ's teaching. In 1086 a 
dispute broke out between Cyril and hia bishops, the origin 
of which ia not very clear. Certain ecclesiastics — amongst 
whom are mentioned two bishops, whose sees however are 
not found in any authentic list of Egyptian bishoprics— had 
in some way given great ofience to the rest of the bishops 
and also to the principal inhabitants of Babylon, The 
Patriarch was applied to, and entreated to pass sentence 

of excommunication against them. In the case of one 
individual he complied; in the case of the others he not 

only refoeed to do so, but retained tbem in their em- 
-ploymenta abont his person. The bishops took the 
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extraordinary step of presenting a petition to Bedr el Jamal 
through his bead gardener, who was apparently a Christian, 
entreating him to interfere and compel their Patriarch 
to do as he had been aeked. Cyril himself was absent 
at the time, visiting and consecrating some newly bnilt 
churches. 

The Wozir, on receipt of the bishops' petition, issued 
a mandate desiring the Patriarch and all hia bishops to 
assemble in a synod, at which he would preside. A list of 
the biahopia who attended this meeting has been preserved, 
and seems to have iocluded almost all those whose sees 
were in the Delta, and perhaps more than half of those in 
the Thebaid and Said. Twenty-seven are reckoned for the 
former, and twenty-two for the latter ; but it is known 
that the real number of bishops in the southern provinces 
exceeded those of the Delta. The bishops of Babylon, 
Kandak (now a northern suburb of Cairo), and Gizeh were 
classed by themselves, 

The synod met, as commanded, in a country house 
belonging to the Wuzir, ontside Cairo. It was opened by 
an harangue from Bedr, in which he severely rebuked the 
bishops for insnbordination and disloyalty towards their 
Patriarch, He then commanded both parties to draw up 
a statement of their case and submit it to him, after which 
he would deliver hia judgment. They were then dismissed, 
and sent in the written statements which had been asked 
for. After three weeks, during which Bedr cut off the 
head of his gardener for unbecoming conduct to hia 
Patriarch, he assembled them again, and informed them 
that hia mind was made up. He had not read the state- 
ments of either party, and did not intend to do so ; his 
duty was plain, and so was theirs : to live in love and 
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?,aa became members of the same faith. He spoke to 
tbem at some length, pointing out that Chriatiauity com- 
manded charity, good faith, and brotherly love ; and 
recommending them to practiae these precepts T'ather than 
qxioto them. His duty was to afibrd tbera immunity and 
protection, and he had desired one of his officers to give 
them each a WTitten document to that effect. At the close 
of his speech, which, whether dictated by policy or true 
religions feeling, must have overwhelmed his auditors with 
confusion, he dismissed the asaembiy. 

Cyril and liis bishops withdrew shame-stricken and 

evidently repentant; for they went at once to return 

thanks to God in the church of St. Mercurius, and on the 

following Saturday and Sunday they all solemnly received 

a Holy Communion in the same church in token of re- 

mciliation. Cyril after this employed himself in drawing 

p some new canons, which were not, however, received as 

t of the Canon law of the Egyptian Church till after his ' 
»ath. 

A great many Armeniaua settled in Egypt in the reign 
f Mustanzii- — or, rather, of his able Armenian Wuzir — and 
)eyr Baaatin, a Christian establishment still existing to 
J Bouth of Cairo, was allotted to them as their head- 
" quarters. Abu Sahh relates that the Emir who ruled 
Egypt on behalf of the Kaliph — and who must probably 
therefore have been Bedr el Jamal — rebuilt the principal 
lliDrch, and kept it in repair until his death, when he was 
iried in it. An Armenian Patriarch named Gregoiy 
1 even consecrated (at Alexandria) for the Armenian 
[Church in Egypt, and was received with great honour by 
3 Egyptians. Cyril on this occasion issued a manifesto 
elting forth that the Churchea of Egypt, Abyssinia, Nnbia, 
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Syria, and Armenia were united in bearing testimony to 
the ancient Catholic faith and in anathematising its cor- 
roptiona, first by Nestorius and afterwards by Leo and the 
Council of Chalcedon. 

Gregory consecrated an Armenian biahop of Itfeh, and 
the Armenian succession of Patriarchs in Eg3'pt continued 
until the invasion of the Kurds at the close of the Fatimite 
dynasty and the consequent troubles. They always lived 
in cordial relations with the Egyptians, and the successor 
of Gregory was consecrated by the Kgyptian Patriarch. 

Whether the cordial agreement between the Armenians 
and Egyptians aroused the jealousy of the Moslems again 
or no, it was certainly followed by a change of policy which 
was sanctioned, though it may not have been approved, by 
Bedr. Sevems had sent bis brother with backsheesh to 
the Wuzir from Abyssinia ; but, instead of meeting with 
a coi-dial reception, Bedr reproached him with failing in 
bis contract, and, as usual, held the Egyptian Patriarch 
responsible. Cyril was summoned, and came attended by 
two of his bishops to the Court. Bedr demanded why, 
when he consecrated a new Metropolitan for Abyssinia, he 
had not given the customary backsheesh to the Moslem 
Court, and why Severus had neglected to build the mosques 
which he had promised to erect in Abyssinia as a condi- 
tion of his consecration. Without waiting for reply or 
defence, he declared that Cyril must at once send two of 
his own bishops to Abyssinia to enforce this being done, 
and until then the Patriarch and all the bishops with him 
should be kept in custody, and should pay each of them 
four pounds a day for their maintenance. 

The Christians were struck with consternation, but 
before any action could be taken an embassy arrived from 
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isil, King of Nnbia, with presenta for the Court of Cairo, 
md a request to the Egyptian Patriarch that he would 
Sonsecrate one of their number, the son of the late king, 
as bishop (Metropolitan). Bedr, like other Fatimite WozirH 
before him, had learned that it was not aafe to provoke 
Nnbia, and this opportune arrival changed the face of 
^affairs for the Christiane. The Patriarch and his bishdpa, 
well as the envoys from Abyssinia, were recalled; 
the Wuair'a complaint stated with more courtesy, 
while the accused were allowed to answer. The am- 
bassador from Abyssinia was eager to explain that, so far 
from hia brother having neglected to fulfil the condition 
Hmnposed npon him, be had, in fact, boilt seven mosques 
^Bbstead of the stipulated four. He went on to say, 
™iowever, that the Abyssiniana were so indignant at hia 
proceedings, that they had risen in rebellion, had levelled 
all the seven mosqnes to the ground, and would have killed 
^the Archbishop had he not been rescued out of their hands 
HM^ the Emperor, who had, nevertheless, put him in prison, 
Hpedr professed liimself satisfied, and released hia prisoners, 
^Tnt stipulated that the two bishopa should be sent to 
Al^sainia to obtain permisaion from the Emperor for the 
rebuilding of the mosques. He sent with them an 
mbossador of his own to inform the Emperor that 
nless the mosqnes in question were permitted to stand, 
the churches in Kgypt should be thrown down, 
hit he had met his match. The Emperor returned for 
^ly that, if he dared snch a deed, that if in Egypt one 
atone of God's temples were touched, he would 
himself send to the Court of Cairo every single brick and 
stone of Mecca ; and that with so thorough a destruction 
_pf the city that, if but one brick should be wanting, he 
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would supply its weight in gold. The Kaliph had already 
revived the law which compelled all Christians and .lews 
to wear a black girdle, and the extra poll-tax from which 
they had been lately free, but he did not venture in face 
of Ahysainia and the ChiTstian kingdoms of the Sondan to 
proceed with any overt act of pei'secution. Cyril speut 
the rest of his life in pence, restoring churches and 
relieving the poor of his communion. In this time, the 
use of the Arabic language became so common among the 
Copta that the Patriarch thought it his duty to learn it. 

He died in the year 1092 (a.h. 485), and was succeeded 
by Michael IV., or Michael the Hermit. Before his consecra- 
tion, however, the bishops insisted on his signing not only the 
usual bond for the continuance of the stipend to the Chapter 
of Alexandria, and a solemn promise to abstain from taking 
fees for ordinations and consecrations, but a Confession of 
Faith and a resignation of the right,? over certain chnrchea 
in Babylon and Cairo which had been first assumed by 
Chriatodulos. Michael promised to observe all these con- 
ditions, though indeed, without the ordination fees, it had 
become almost impossible for a Patriarch to pay the 
yearly sum demanded by the grasping Chapter of Alex- 
andria. The first condition which he broke, however, 
was the one moat easy for him to fulfil. When Shenouda, 
the Bishop of Babylon, applied for the restoration of the 
said churches, the Patriarch flatly denied that he had ever 
promised to resign them. 

' But,' exclaimed Shenouda, in amazement, ' I have the 
deed, and the witnesses to the deed,' 

' But I,' answered the Patriarch, ' will excommunicate 
anyone who ventures to come forward in that character 
against me.' 
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Tlie Chapter of Alexandria, as one of the iuterested 
parties, had also a copy of the fourfold agreemeat which 
Michael had signed, and another was in the poaaeaaion of 
the Biahop of Xoia (Sakka), as the oldeat prelate on the 
Kgyptian Beach. By threats and promises Michael got 
back these two copies into his own possession ; but the 
Bisliop of Babylon refused to give up his, and finally left 
the city and retired to a monastery. As the Ecclesiastical 
Court, of Babylon was, from ita nearness to the Moslem 
capital, the most important of all, great inconvenience 
was occasioned by the absence of the bishop, and the 
citizens addressed so strong a representation to Michael 
that he permitted Shenouda to return and exercise his 
fanctiona without further remark. 

The strong rule of Bedr el Jamal prevented actual out- 
)ak of either Christians or Moslems for the remainder of 
B life, bat he died in 1094 (a.h. dS?),' and not many daya 
wards was followed to the grave by the feeble Kaliph, 
iose nominal reign had laated sixty years. Little good 
■ known of Mustauzir, but in the earlier part of his life 
were not solely vicious ones. He ahowed 
me love of literature and art, in particular of the art of 
inting, though even in this it seems to have been his 
Vuzir Yaaouri rather than himself who was the patron 
of artiata. There, were two of some note in Egypt at this 
time, Kasir and Ebn Aziz ; the latter was a Persian whom 
Yazouri had invited to Egypt. These painters were often 
pitted against one another, but in their greatest competi- 
tion, where each painted the tigure of a dancer on a 
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He seems to have been baried as a, Christian in the Armenia' 
ftt fiaaslin. {Sef Abu Solih.) 
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different panel of the same wall, they were declared equal, 
and the same rewards were given to each. 

The prohibition against making the likeness of man 
never seems to have been seriously regarded by the 
majority of the Moslems in Egypt, except when they 
wanted an excuse for destroying or insulting the sacred 
pictures of the Christians. 



V 



CHAPTER XVIII 



EFFECTS OF THE FIRST CRUSADE IN EGYPT 



The nominal successor of Mustanzir was his second son, 
Ahmed Abn el Kasim Mostali b' Allah ; the real successor 
was the second son of the able Armenian who had 
governed Egypt for twenty years. From this time till 
the extinction of the Fatimite dynasty the Kaltplis took little 
or ?io part in public life. They lived in the seclusion of 
their palaces, surrounded by every Oiiental luxury, 
showing themselves on rare and stated occasiona to the 
pw)ple, who were taught to look upon the mysterious 
Kaliph almost as a God. While, however, the formn of 
absolnte power were maintained with elaborate ceremony, 
the real government remained in the hands of successive 
Wuzira. It is not known why the eldest son of Mustanzir 
was passed over in favour of Muatali ; in the case of Bedr 
his eldest son had revolted against him in his lifetime, 
and had thus forfeited all right to succeed his father. In 
every way the second son, Shahin Shah el Alfdal was 
better qualified for the government of Egypt than liis 
brother ; and almost tie first thing he had to do was to 
crush a revolt among the Moslems headed by Mastanzir'a 
eldest son. He next turned his attention to the recovery 
of Syria, wliich had been overrun by different Turkish 
^Tenturers, and succeeded in Te-establlshing the authority 
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of tilt; Kgyptian Kaliijh h\ Jerosalem. But the cruelties 
oF the Turks during tlie twenty years of their occupation 
of the sacred city had tried the patience of Western 
Christeiidoni too far ; and the sins of the Ortokide Turks 
were visited on the head of the Fatimite Arabs. The 
Patriarch of Jerusalem had been dragged by the hair 
through the streets of that city and thrown into prison 
until a sufficient ranaona was paid by bia flock, and the 
clergy of every rank and sect were exposed to constant 
insult and oppression. It is true that far greater evils 
had been suffered by the Christians in Egypt under both 
Turkish and Arab dynasties without a single proteat from 
the Christian empires of East or West. But the rnnionr 
of these atrocities had hardly penetrated so far. Since the 
conquest of Egypt by the Moslems, Europe had almost 
foi^tten her existence ; moreover, the Egyptians were 
heretics, and consequently the ' Christianity ' of those ages 
had no Christian feeling for them. Probably even the 
ill-treatment of the Greek Patriarch in Jerusalem would 
not have in itself aroused any active resentment. But 
when a gi-eat Latin pilgrimage of 7,000 people, headed 
by four bishops, met with such ill-treatment that 
only 2,000 poverty-stricken individaals returned to 
their Western homes ; when the humblest pilgrim was 
no longer safe from insult and robbery in the sacred city, 
the lighting nations of the West burned with indignation. 
The preaching of Peter the Hermit fell on a soil well 
prepared, and in the same year that saw the Fatimite 
dynasty re-estab!ished in Jerusalem the Council of Clere- 
mont proclaimed the crusade which was to liberate the 
Holy City from the yoke of the Infidel. 

The melancholy atory and the varying fortnnea of the 
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first crnaade are well known and need not be recapitulated 
in a history of Egypt. The Turks who, driven from Jern- 
salem, had established themselves in Asia Minor, were 
defeated, and the armies of the Kaliph of Egj'pt, or, as he 
is called by the Crusaders, the Snitan of Babylon, met with 
no better fate. After forty days' siege Jerusalem was 
kken on July 14, 1099 (a.h. 492), and 70,000 Moslems 
lerisbed to satisfy the revenge of the Franks. 

El Alfdal feared, and with good reason, for the safety 
(f Egypt. If the Crusaders had marched at once upon that 
luntry and made common cause with the Christians both 
f Egypt and Nubia against the Moslems, the face of the 
world would have been changed. But the Crusaders 
istrusted each other, and still more distrusted all native 
"Dr heretical Christians, so that their kingdom bore in it 
the seeds of ruin from the beginning, and only the high 
character of the first king, Godfrey of Bouillon, saved it from 
immediate collapse. E! Alfdal sent an army against the 
CrusaderB, which defeated them in fair fight beneath the 
walls of Askelon, and all fear of an immediate invasion of 
Egypt passed away. In their folly the Crusaders even 
issued a law forbidding all Jacobites, as the members of the 
National Church of Egypt and the Soudan were called by 
them, to enter Jerusalem, and thus alienated their natural 
allies, who had been among the most constant and devout 
pilgrims. 

Within a year aft-er the conquest of Jerusalem the 
Egyptian Katiph died and was succeeded by his son El 
Mansur Amr b' Akhiut b' Illah. He was only six years old, 
but aa the real power remained with El Alfdal, the change 
of Kaliph made no difference except that El Alfdal was 
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imnii^diately called npoii to sopprees anotJier revolt in 
favour of the child's uncle. 

Early in 1102 the Metropolitan of Abyssinia died, and 
an embassy was sent to the Patriarch Michael for another. 
A monk named George was accordingly consecrated and 
sent to Abyaainia, but he developed the sin of avarice to 
such an extent that there was a popular outbreak against 
him. The Emperor compelled him to disgorge all his ill- 
gotten gains and sent him back to Egypt, where he was 
thrown into pidaou by El Alfdal. The last acts of the 
Patriarch Michael were in keeping with all the rest that we 
know of him. He aeems to have left Shenonda, Bishop of 
Babylon, in peace for some years ; but now, for some un- 
explained cause, the old quarrel was revived and Michael 
determined to get rid of him. 

He summoned a synod of the bishops and denounced 
Shenouda ou a fresh and very curioaa charge. He declared 
that the Bishop of Babylon had, in the lifetime of the 
late Patriarch Cyril, celebrated the Holy Communion 
twice in one day, and for this infringement of canonical 
rale had been excommunicated by him. Cyril died before 
he had absolved the bishop ; consequently Shenouda was 
still excommunicated and 'ipso facto deprived of all rightful 
claim to his office. Whatever the bishops may have 
thought of their Patriarch's conduct in this raking up an 
ancient irregularity against the bishop after ten years had 
elapsed, and refusing to confirm the absolution which Cyril 
had doubtless prepared, they coald not apparently dispute 
hia facts, and most unwillingly aubecribed their assent. 
Michael at once cited Shenouda to appear before the synod 
and receive sentence of deposition ; but Shenouda refused 
to appear, and hid himself in a private house at Babylon. 
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"Michael proceeded to take possession of one of ths churches 
concerned in the original dispute — St. Bergios and St, 
Bacchus of Babylon. On the following day the Wuzir 
El Alfdal was returning to Cairo from some expedition, 
and tlie Patriarch went out in state to meet and congratu- 
late him. Hardly had he returned home, however, when 
he was seized with the plague and died on the following 



His sacceasor was not elected till September, as the 

bishops found it difficultto choose between two caudidated 

both of the monastery of Mactirius. One was under the 

^-canonical age of fifty, so they ultimately decided in favour 

Htf the other, whose name was Macarius, He was not at 

^Ba anxious for the honour, and pleaded that be also was 

^T»iionically ineligible, being the offspring of a second 

marriage. But on inquiry it was found that it was the 

second marriage of his father and not his mother, so bis 

Hfficui^e was disallowed. The next difficulty was with the 

^Kkpacious Alexandi-iane, wbo as usual demanded that the 

^B^triarch elect should sign the bond which assured them 

^^pnr yearly pension. Macarius refused to bind himself to 

^Kat or any sum, but promised to give them as much as the 

' MakriKi tella a very curious staiy of this Patiiarch. He declares 
Ihttt duTing tbs lifetime of Mustatiiiit, the Nile failing again, the Esliph 
ient the Fatiiarch up through the Soudan to Abyssinia to tr; and dia- 
cover the cause. Tlie King of Abjssinia come to meet him, and asked 
tlie reason of his coming. ' The Patriajrch then told him that there 
Iftcked nater in the Nile, and that the people of Egypt suffered on that 
ucount. Then the l<ing ordered a certain enclosed valley whenea the 
Nile flows into ^gypt to be opened. No sooner was tliis done than the 
Kile rose three yards in one night, and went on riaing until it overHowed 
lbs country and the crops. Then the Patriarch teturned, and El 
Mnstanzir beatowed on him a robe of honoot, and otherwise treated him 
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present condition of the Ohnrch wonld allow. When they 
persisted and tried to bully him, as they had been accus- 
tomed with former Patriarchs, Macarius quietly left them 
and Bet about his return to the monastic life. Eventually 
the Alexandrians had to content themselves with hia 
written promise to pay them less than one half of the 
original pension, and Macarius reluctantly assumed the 
office to which he was called. 

Next year Acre was taken by storm after a long siege, 
and fell into the hands of the Crusaders. The people of 
Tripoli were so hard pressed by the Count of St. Giles that 
they appealed to Egypt for help, and though El Alfdal des- 
patched a fleet to their assistance it was too late ; Tripoli, 
after an obstinate resistance, was taken by storm in the 
year 1 110 (a.H. 503). Hardly any possessions were now left 
to Egypt in Syria, and El Alfdal was well aware that only 
dissensions among the Crusaders saved Egypt from an 
invasion. The Christians pf Egypt, on the contrary, looked 
with rising hope on the struggle in Syria ■ though the 
National Church could expect but little mercy at the hands 
of the Latin Christians had they conquered. Indeed, 
Baldwin, who had succeeded Godfrey in the kingdom of 
Jerusalem, shortly took a step which removed all doabfc of 
his intentions. He obtained from Pope Pascal in 1116 a 
bull whereby all the new conquests from the Moslems were 
annexed to the Latin Patriarchate of Jerusalem. Armed 
with this authority, Baldwin in the year 1117 (a.H, 511) 
began his invasion of Egypt. He laid siege to Farama, the 
Moslem city which had risen near the ruins of the ancient 
Pelueium. When it fell into bis hand he put most of the 
inhabitants to the sword, and burnt all the mosques of the 
city. But immediately after his first success he became so 
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I Berioasly ill tliat the project of conquest bad to be given 

He set out on his return to Jemsaleni, but died while 

Btill in Egypt, before he had even reached tbe frontier at 

Y Ei Ariah. 

For the rest of the life of Alfdal Egypt remained at peace, 
and the Christians were exempt from persecution. The 
Kaliph Amr, who was now nearly thirty-five, grew restless 
in the Oriental seclusion and luxury which had kept him 
a cypher in hie own kingdom. Instead, however, of openly 
annoancing his determination to rule, he had recourse to 
the usual Oriental methods of asserting himself. He hired 
Bome of the sect of the Aasassins who were then spreading 
ten-or through Syria to fall upon bis great Wuzir and 
niurder him secretly. The deed was done, but a few 
years afterwards Amr himself perished in the same way, 
and while I'll Alfdal left a son to succeed him in the real 
government of the country, Amr left no male heir, and 
Ida cousin Abd el Mejid ebn el Kasim el Hafiz le dyn 
Blah, known as Hafiz, took the kingdom.' 

Shortly before tbe death of Bl Alfdal there was a terrible 
earthquake shock in Egypt, which was felt most severely 
>in the city of Babylon. Among the casualties, it was found 
»f^e^wa^dH that the church of El Mokbta, in tbe island of 
£hoda, was thrown down, though some, says Makrizi, 
tnBpected El Alfdal of having taken the opportunity to 
lemolish it ' because it stood in his garden.' 

The Egyptian government continued to be carried on 
chiefly by a series of assassinations, in which, among others, 
tolh the son and grandson of El Alfdal perished ; but while 
the Moslems thus quarrelled among themselves, the 

' It was Alfdal who, in the jear 1107 a.d., forbade the asa of the 
wlor fear in all pnblie i 
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Christiana still enjoyed secnrity. Maearins, whose honour- 
able reign lasted more than twenty-four years, died in 112i), 
and for more than two years the Patriarchate remained 
vacant for some unexplained reason. Even when the 
synod met to elect a successor it found itself composed 
entirely of priests, deacons, and laity, no bishop having 
answered the summons, and consequently they were unable 
fco proceed. Some of them undertook the journey to St. 
Macarius to seek advice in these unusual circumstance a. 
Eventually a man named Gabriel was elected (called in 
Arabic, Abu-el-ala-Said ebu Tarik), who was of an old 
Coptic family and had passed much of his life as a layman 
in Government service. Having retired or been dismissed, 
he became a deacon of the church of St. Sergins in Babylon, 
where he was greatly respected for his learning and piety. 
He knew Arabic as well as Coptic, and was a great col- 
lector of manuscripts. About this time the distracted 
Kaliph had put an end to I he qnari-els among his Moslem 
subjects for the post of Wuzir by appointing a Christian 
Armenian, brother to the Patriarch of the jVmienitins, and 
this greatly bettered the position of the Christiana. Bat 
after a few years, though no one questioned the ability and 
good government of this Wuzir, whose name is given 
differently in different histories, the jealousy of the Moslems 
was inflamed to such a piteh that a popular riot broke ont 
on the pretext that the whole country would become 
Christian if Christiana were to be openly favoured in this 
manner. 

The revolt was headed by a man named Rodowan, who 
claimed the office of Wuzfr for himself. The Christian who 
held it, and who is called Taj ed Doula by tlie Christians, 
declared that he would not he the cause of bloodshed or 
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Fe betwixt Moslem and Christian, and resigned his post. 
He retired into the Thebaid intending to take refuge with 
another brother who was governor of Kub or Kuaae. But 
Rodowan was beforehand with him, and excited a tumult 
against the Cbmtians in the city of Kus. When Taj ed 
Doula arrived he found that his brother had been barbar- 
oualj mnrderedj and the inhabitants refused to receive him. 
At first Taj ed Donla proposed to lay siege to the city 
with hia followers, but abandoning the idea he dismissed 

friends and went away alone to embrace the monastic 
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Meanwhile Rodowan made a triumphal procession 
through the fourfold city of Masr and Babylon, and allowed 
hia troops to sack the houses of the Christians wherever 
found. His first acta were to restore the disabilities of the 
Christians, to dismiss the whole regiment of Christian 
ofBcials who carried on the baaineas of the government, and 
to double all the taxes paid by them. But juat as in the 
early days no Moslem could build a mosqoe without 
ling the pillars of the Christian churches to uphold 
io no Moslem Government has ever been able to exist 
ithoot the support of the despised Christians. The 
leasnres of Rodowan defeated hia own policy, anarchy 
reigned supreme, and a counter-revolution soon drove him 
from his ofSce, though not before he had done his beat to 
rain the country and alain a great number of the 
Armenians who, since the time of Bedr el Jamal, had 
settled in Egypt. 

The Kaliph, utterly unable to restore order, aent to beg 
Taj ed Doultt to return to ofiice ; but the latter replied that 
it was impossible, since he was now a monk. He consented, 
however, to return to Court, where he lived in monastic 
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retirement and aided in the oondact of affairs only by his 
advice. 

The ArmenianB in Egypt were still a nuraerona and in- 
fluential body, with a Patriarch of their own. On liia de^th 
thoy begged Gabriel to consecrate the Bishop of Atfih, un 
Armenian and the brother of Taj ed Doula, to succeed him. 
Gabriel, evidently uncertain whether his compliance might 
not be regarded as a achismatical act by the National Church 
of Armenia, excused himself from doing so ; but made no 
protest when some of his bishops, on being applied to by the 
Armenians, consented to perform the ceremony. In all cases 
we find Gabriel anxious to abstain from even the appear- 
ance of evil. Many deeply religious Patriarchs, though 
refusing to exact ordination fees, accepted them when 
offered after the ceremony. But though Gabriel, during 
hie sixteen years' reign, consecrated no fewer than fifty- 
three bishops, he refused in every case to accept the 
presents offered. 

In ilia time an embassy arrived from the Emperor of 
Abyssinia charged with important letters both to the 
Kaliph and the Patriarch of Egypt. It has been men- 
tioned that the Metropolitan, or Archbishop, of Abyssinia 
was not allowed to have more than seven bishops under 
him for the whole kingdom. This number had been 
fixed, it must be feared, with the express purpose of 
making it impossible for the Abyssinian Church to throw 
off her dependence on the Mother Church of Alexandria. 
For, by the canons common to both Egypt and Abyssinia, 
a minimum number of twelve bishops was required for the 
legitimate consecration of a Patriarch ; this ceremony, 
therefore, could never be performed by the Abyssiniana 
themselves ; and even a Metropolitan could not be con- 
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Tated without the consent of the Patriarch of Alexandria. 
In the old times the Metropolitan elect journeyed himself 
to Egypt to receive consecration, but for some time now 

^had been the custom to choose an Egyptian in Egyjit 
: the post. 
In the days when communication between the Chris- 
tian tiugdoma of Africa had bean comparatively safe and 
rapid, the inconveniences attending such a state of things 
had been little regai'ded. But the present Emperor, 
^Lpbsen'ing that seven bishops were not enough for the 
^fcieeflsof his kingdom, had suggested to his Metropolitan 
^r** i^oDBBcrate more, and had received for answer that he 
' was forbidden by the canons to do bo without the consent 
«i the Patriarch of Alexandria. This consent the Emperor 
nnderfook to obtain, and hence the present embassy, in 
wUch lie strongly urged both upon the Kaliph and the 
Patriarch the need of more bishops, and begged that all 
rfstrictions as to their number might be removed. The 
Kaliph, who, since the flight of Rodowan, had endeavonred, 
With the informal help of Taj ed Doala, to govern Egypt 
^ himself, sent for the Patriarch Gabriel and dii'ected him to 
^Bftturn a favourable answer to the Emperor's request. But 
^W6»i)riel firmly refused, and pointed out the inevitable 
~ Minseqnence of such a step : that Abyssinia, having a 
sufficient number of bishops to do so, would next proceed 
to elect a Patriarch of her own, and sever her connection 
with Egypt. No doubt Gabriel believed himself to be 
doing right in thus preventing what he would have looked 
upon as schism, but by his refusal he inflicted a serious 
blow upon the Church in Abyssinia, and prevented its 
reform or development. 

Gabriel issued thirty canons, which became part of tha 
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cauon law of the Copts. One of these forbids occiesiastics 
of oil degrees to attend games or dancea ; another forbids 
a custom tlien prevalent in Upper Egypt of spending the 
day of a wedding in games and dancea and putting off the 
religious ceremony until the evening. By these canons it 
is also forbidden to pray for the dead on Sunday ; to ad- 
minister baptism during the public service of the charch ; 
to bury the dead within the churches ; and the twenty-fourth 
canon enjoins that priests are in future to have no women 
residing in their houses except their wives, mothers, sisters, 
aunts, and grandmothers. We find no mention of 
daughters, but may conclude that they were among the 
privileged classes of auch women, 

Gabriel died in 1 146, and his succeaeor was chosen bj 
the ceremony of the Heikel held at Babylon. The lot fell 
upon a monk of blameless life, but so ignorant that he 
could not read either Coptic or Arabic. This, however, does 
not seem to have been regajded as a disqualification, 
especially aa he knew the services of the Church by heart ; 
and his public entry into Babylon was solemnised with 
more than the usual pomp. But barely three months after- 
wards he was poisoned^it is said by one of his own monks, 
who could not endure the strictness of his discipline. One 
of the other two candidates at hia election, whose name 
was John, was conaeci-ated in his place. 

In 1118 a new cruaade was proclaimed, and excited 
freah alarm among the Saracens. But it was a melancholy 
failure, and Egypt was auddenly confronted with a much 
more pressing danger from Northern Africa, where the 
Normans, under their Count Roger, made good their foot- 
ing, and whence they threatened Alexandria. At the 
eame time Rodowan suddenly appeared in Maar, and, 
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calling on all the discontented to join him, he made himself 
master of all four cities, and Ha€z shut himself up in his 
palace without resistance. But Rodowan was slain by one 
of his own following, and the danger of invasion from 
Pentapolis also passed away. Shortly afterwards Hafiz 
died, leaving four sons, the eldest of whom was named 
Ismail ebn Mansur el Zafir TAmr Allah, commonly called 
Zafir. 
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11*0 Zafir — or Dafer, as the name is sometimes spelt— 
544 "^b' eighteen wh«n he came to the throne, and he devoted 
himself to a life of pleasure, leaving the govemmeut of the 
country to his Wuzir. This was a man named Abbas, who 
after some hard fighting among the Moslems for the office 
succeeded in murdering his successful rival and making 
himself supreme in the country. Zafir might have spent 
as long and useless a life as Mustanzir in his pursuit of 
the degrading pleasures which were all he cared for, if he 
could but have refrained from violating the family honour 
of his powerful Wuair. But not even consideration for 
his own safety conlJ restrain his lusts, and within four 
years he and his two next brothers were slain at a banquet 
to which Abbas had invited them. The little one, Issa, 
who was but five years old, was spared, but the shock of 
seeing his brother's corpses reduced him to a state of serai- 
idiocy. He was proclaimed Kaliph under the names of 
El Fayez-nasr-Allab, but Abbas soon found that he had 
gone too fai'. The troops, and particularly the negro 
battalions, declared against him, and summoned an Emir 
named Thalai (also spelt Talahia or Thelay), the Governor 
of Minieh, to the Wuzirate. 

Abbas, finding himself deserted, fled with all the 
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treasnre he conld lay hands upon to Syria. The sister of 
Zaliir betrayed him to the Franks, who fell upon his party, 
carried off all his treasure, and either killed Abbaa on the 
spt or sent Mm back to Zahir's sister to be execnted in 
Egypt. 

Thalai assumed charge of the infant Kaliph and the 
kingdom, but hia ambition was not satisfied with the title 
ofWnzu-. He called him aelf Mel ek -el-Sal eh ("theBlessed 
King"), but he did not do much to justify this title. 
Tlifl Eastem Delta was at this time greatly harassed by 
plundering incursions of the Frank garrisons of Askelon 
sad Gaza. Thalai did not venture to expose his troops to 
meet them in open field, so he purchased peace by the 
pajitiGQt of tribute to the King of Jerusalem. He also 
oppressed the Christians considerably, and did them one 
injury which, moi-e than actual persecution, aroused their 
honor and indignation. 

The village of Matarieh had been regarded as sacred 
since the time that the Holy Family had rested there on 
their way to Babylon. Pilgrims came there from all parts 
of tlie world (we have a very interesting account of a 
pilgrimage undertaken by a European in this century), 
hut it was also famed for its balsam gardens, which to a 
wrtttiu extent shared its sanctity, and the unfailing spring 
of pure water which was regarded as the miraculous gift 
of Je«us. The place, like Babylon on the south, was a 
pre-emiueutly Christian district, and a line of churches 
stood ou the route from Matarieh to Cairo. Thalai took 
hy force one dedicated to St. George, close to Matarieh, 
uid turned it into a mosque, 

Tlie National Church was a good deal exercised at this 
mt certain questions of ritual. The monkt 
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one district had added the words ' life-giving ' to the Holy 
ComLounion service, and the bishop of their diocese 
(Bamanhoud) objected tu the innovation and wrote to the 
Patriarch about it. John called a synod to discuss the 
matter, and it was decided that there was no harm in the 
addition of the words, and that the use of them BhoulJ 
be permitted. This question was speedily and amicably 
settled, but another controversy shortly broke out which 
had more serious consequences. 

The question related both to the use of incense and 
the practice of confession. In the first three centuries 
of Christianity the use of incense in churches was not 
permitted, because it savoured too much of the practices 
of paganism. But for sanitary reasons it was afterwards 
introduced, and the people in the churches were regularly 
fumigated to minimise the chances of infection in such 
mixed gatherings. The first religious sanction we find of 
its use is in the benediction which the priest pronounced 
over it before it was carried round the church for that 
purpose : ' May the Lord bless this incense to the extinction 
of every noxious stench, and kindle it to the odour of its 
sweetness.' This benediction is not found in any litui^ 
earlier than the fifth century ; but in the sixth century 
the practice had assumed a religious aspect and been given 
a Bymbobc meaning. It was supposed to represent the 
ascension of praj er from the churches of the earth to the 
throne of God, and the piiest is further directed to say : 
' Let my prayer be set forth in Thy sight as the iuceuse.' 
The practice of private confession to a priest, though older 
in the Eastern Churches than in the Western, was not 
enjoined as a religious obligation, except for a short time 
in the fourth century. It was found that the public i 
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t'ession of sins to the congregation in church, wbicli wag 
the earliest practice, often gave rise to grave scandals and 
sometimes to freab crimes. For instance, St. Basil forbade 
a woman who had confessed to him that she had been 
guilty of adnlteiy to acknowledge hei- sin in cliurch, !est 
her husband should mnrder hec. Private confession grew 
Dp first in this way : if Christians were troubled by con- 
sciousneaa of unacknowledged sins, they sought counsel of 
their priest, and he determined which faults should be 
acknowledged openly to the congregation and which 
should be confessed to Ood alone. It then gradually 
obtained that a particular priest should be attached to 
the principal churches for the purpose of hearing such 
confessions. But in the Eastern Church, of which the 
Egyptian Chureh was then part, thia office was formally 
abolished at the close of the fourth centory. In the 
Egyptian Church private confessions continued to be heard 
by the priest ; but there was no absolute role on the subject, 
nor was it ever a necessary preliminary to the receiition of 
the sacraments. Indeed, the only time in a man's life 
when it was formally required of him was before his 
marriage, since marriage in the East is equivalent to 
attaining his majority. Before that time he is a minor, 
and presumably therefore in a state of baptismal innocence. 
Still, confession of sins after marriage was generally 
required before reception of the Holy Communion, whether 
to a priest in private or in the church. And in the church, 
after pnblic and general confeaaion by the priest in the 
name of the whole congregation, the people remained on 
their knees, confessing silently to God the particular sins 
of which they knew themselves to be guilty. During this 
time the fomigating process went on, the censer being 
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carried all round the cburch. In course of time, assisted 
uo doubt by the eymbolic utterances of the priests, the 
incense came to be regarded aa an essential part of the 
confesaion^the vehicle, as it were, through which it 
ascended to (iod. By the twelfth century a. ciiriona 
custom bad grown up peculiar to the Egyptian Church, by 
which the censer had taken the place of the priest 6V6B 
in private confession, which occasionally, as happens 
everywhere, waa the cause of scandal, and was looked 
upon with suspicion by the more respectable laity, par- 
ticularly where their womenkind were concerned. It had 
become customary therefore that confession should be 
made solemnly by the individual on his knees and in the 
solitude of his chamber before a lighted censer. The 
incense ascended to God, and was supposed in some special 
way to call down upon the penitent the absolution and 
forgiveness of God. 

It was this custom which was fiercely attacked by an 
Egyptian priest in the reign of John V. The name of 
the ' reformer ' was Mark, generally called Ebu Kuabar,to 
distingniah him from the Mark who shortly afterwards 
became Patriarch.' He was a priest in the province of Said, 
though he had beenordained by the Bishop of Damietta, and, 
being a man of great eloquence, he attracted crowds by his 
preaching. His exhortations, however, had more to do with 
the mode of repentance and confession than with the duty 
itself lie constantly and urgently denounced the practice 
of private confession before a lighted censer, aud assured his 
hearers that auricular confession to a priest and absolution 
through the priest were absolutely necessary to salvation. As 
' A full and interesting account ot Mark ebn Kunbar will be found 
in Aba Salih, pp. 20 to 43 of the tranaktion. 
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tlie customary practice of confession before the censer had 
been formally sanctioned by the Patriarch himself, this 
cmsadeof Mark's against it gave great offence to the bishops 
and the educated members of tte Chnrch ; and tliey appealed 
to the Patriarch to excommunicate him. Ab John seems 
to Iiave hesitated to take bo extreme a step against a man 
merely to punish a rash and inconsiderate zeal for older 
customs, charges against Mark's private character were 
brought forward, llie Patriarch waa informed that Mark had 
put away his wife and taken monastic vows, not for any 
fault on her part, but so that she might not stand in the 
way of his ambition, since married priests were not avail- 
able for bishoprics. ITie Patriarch appears to have 
satisfied himself that the fact was correct — the motive, 
of course, could only be matter of conjecture — and on 
this ground he pronounced sentence of excommunication 
against Mark. 

To the amazement of the Chnrch, Mark, the upholder of 
sacerdotalauthority, took no notice of the excommunication. 
He continued to preach to the people, who flocked to him 
la such multitudes that there seemed danger of a great 
.am from the Church. He further attacked tlie custom 
cdrcumcision, which had prevailed in Egypt from the 
earliest times, and declared it to be a relic of Judaism, 
contrary to the Apostolic precepts. He was regarded almost 
as a prophet by the common people of the Said, and his 
ime was in all men's mouths. 
At this crisis the Patriarch died, and was succeeded by 
■k called Ebn Zaara, to distingnish him from his popular 
intemporary of the same name. On his accession the 
ibhops of Upper Egypt wrote a memorial to him concern- 
Mark ebn Kunbar, who was holding revival meetings all 
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over the cotuitry in open defiance of ail spiritual authority. 
The new Patriarch summoned Mark ebn Kanbar to Cairo, 
and personally remonstrated with him on the eiTor of his 
ways. Mark was touched by the Patriarch's exhortations, 
and flung himself at his namesake's feet, promising amend- 
ment for the future. He was then apparently released 
from excommunication and sent back to his work. But 
the persuasions of the multitudes who thronged to welcome 
his return were too much for him. He was rather in the 
position of a Dissenting minister who knows that he ought 
not to attack the Established Church, but who also knows 
that to abstain will sacrifice his reputation and his in- 
fluence and leave him without a congregation. He very 
soon thei-efore recommenced his sermons on the absolute 
necessity of priestly confession and absolution, and the 
people again flocked to hear him, bringing him not only 
presents of money and produce, but paying to him 
their tithes and Church dues instead of to the lawful 
authorities. 

The Patriarch summoned a synod to consider the 
matter, and sixty bishops assembled for that purpose. 
Their unanimous vote was for the deposition and ex- 
communication of the rebellious priest. Then Mark ebn 
Kunbar took a step which he must afterwards have bitterly 
regretted ; he appealed to the Moslem authorities, declaring 
in the memorial which he presented to them that he had 
preached nothing contrary to the canons, and demanding 
that the case should be tried before them. The Moslems 
were very ready to interfere, but the Patriarch and hia 
bishops absolutely refused to acknowledge their jurisdiction. 
They were, however, willing to meet the view of Mark ebn 
Kunbar so far as seemed consistent with their religion. 
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Imd consented to accept the arbitration of Michael the 
FMonophysite Patriarch of Antioch. 

Michael endeavoored to treat the question with nourteay 

I and fairness, and succeeded in displeasing both parties, 

gested that the one side depreciated, the other 

esi^gerated, the importance of auricular confession ; and 

while writing with all deference to the Egyptian Patriarch 

evidently suggested concessions on both sides. This led 

to a temporary coolness between Antioch and Alexandria; 

while on the other side Mark ebn Kunbar, finding that 

Mictael of Antioch would not support him in his defiance 

of authority, did not wait for the sentence of deposition, but 

WBDtover to the Melkite (or Greek) Chnrcb in Egypt with 

lumber of hia followers. But the Greek Church 

was at a very low ebb ; her Patriarchs had no real power in 

J the country, and spent moat of their time at the Court of 

r CouHtantinopie, leaving their scanty flock to sink lower and 

I lower in superstition and ignorance. Mark ebn Kunbar 

I not meet with the appreciation he expected, and 

L before very long he submitted himself to his own Patriarch 

■and begged to be received back into the NationaJ Church. 

[ark ebn Zaara received him with atiectionate welcome 

md granted him absolution. But Mark ebn Kunbar soon 

s aware that by his recent action he had lost all his 

HJwer. Tlie strongest feeling of a respectable Copt is un- 

iwerving loyalty to his National Church ; and Mark was no 

longer to them a hero and a reformer, but a traitor. Mark 

raid not bear it, and went back again to the Greek 

I- Oharch ; then, not many months afterwards, returned again 

with penitence to his own Patriarch. This time, however, 

Mark ebn Zaara was firm. He refused to admit his name- 

I Bake again to the Church which he had thrice betrayed, 
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and Mark ebn Kunbar fell into complete obscurity. Nothing 
more is known of him except that he did not die for many 

years after his moral aaicide.' 

Tliese years were rery eventful ones for Egypt. In 
IICO (a.u. 55o)the Kaliph Fayez died at the age of eleven 
years, and Thalai caused a boy of about the same age, 
grandson of Hafiz, but by no means the next heir according 
to the Moslem law of succession, to be proclaimed in his 
stead. The power of the Fatimitea had long departed, and 
this child — Abd Allah el Adid el din Allah^was the last 
who bore even the barren title of Kaliph. Thalai was 
henceforth recognised as the Sultan of Babylon, and the 
veiy name of the Kaliph was unknown to the Crusaders. 

' It was Dot till the reign of Pope Innocent III. of Borne that 
Burictilar confession to a priest was declared an essential doctrine of the 
Western Church. Innocent HI. was elected Pope in 1198. It haa 
never been declared essential in Che Egyptian Chtirch. 
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UO The .Sultan Thalai did not survive Fayez more than a year. 
He was aBsaasinated by order of the late Kaliph's sister, 
I and on his death the usual struggle for the kingdom took 
place. His own son held it for a short time, but the two 
principtd candidates were the Emirs Dargham and Shawer 
(also spelt Shauer, Chaouer, Chauer, Sauer, and Siwa 
by different writers). Eventually Dargham established 
himself as supreme ruler, and Shawer fled the country, 
_ though he did not give up hia ambitious designs. He sought 
^1 refuge at the court of Damascus, where a new and warlike 
^V dynasty of Turks had established themselves early in the 
p century. The present Sultan was Nour-ed-din, who had 
extended his conquests on every side and was the most 
formidable enemy of the Crusaders. These Turks acknow- 
ledged the Abbaside Kaliph at Baghdad) and would there- 
fore have no scruple about invading the domiuions of the 
Fatimite Kaliph, even had they not been invited to do ao 
by the fugitive Sbawer. Nour-ed-din readily agreed to 
aeud an army into Egypt, and committed the command to 
Sbiraconh (Chiracou, Chyrkouch, Shirkob, or Siracou), a 
general of great ability, who was a Kurd by nationality. 
"With him went his elder brother Ayoub and the eon of 
the latter, Yusef Saleh-ed-din. As a reward for the 
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BervieeB they were to render him, Shawer promised to pay 
Nour-ed-din one-third of the revenues of Egypt when he 
was establiBhed on hia throne. 

Darghani waa already very unpopular in Egypt from 
the numbers of judicial murders he had committed and 
an nnauccessful expedition which he had just concluded 
against the Franks. Amaury {or Amalric), King of 
Jernaalem, had demanded from him a continuance of the 
tribute which Thalai had paid to Baldwin of Jerusalem, 
and, the money not being immediately forthcoming, had 
invaded Egypt with a numerous army. Dargham met the 
FrankB not i'ar from the frontier, and, being defeated by 
them, fel! back upon Belbeis. Here he cut the banks and 
inundated the country between himself and the Franks, 
who were preparing to withdraw when the Moslem army 
of Shiracouh made its appearance. Dargham, justly 
dreading a junction of the two armies against himself, sent 
to Amaury, promising him double the tribute in fature if 
he would help him now against the Sultan of Damascus. 
But before the negotiation waa concluded Sbii-aconh fell 
suddenly upon the army of Dargham, which was entirely 
routed. Dargham fled to Cairo, but waa overtaken and 
killed in the suburbs. As usual, the inhabitants of Egypt 
proper cared little for the particular oppressor who might 
rule in Cairo, and Shawer found himself at once master 
of the kingdom. In fact, he believed himself so strong 
that he refused to fulfil the promises he had made to the 
Damascene Turks, and desired them to withdraw from the 
country. On this Shiracouh did indeed break up his camp 
before Cairo, but only to overrun the province of Sharkieh 
and seize Belbeis. His troopa, let loose ripon the unfor- 
tunate Egyptians, committed the moat barbarous exceaaea 
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on Moslem aod Christian alike. In adopting the religion 
of his conquerors tlie Moslem Copt tad lost his faith and 
Ills nationality, without acquiring the one attribnte of his 
conqTierors which would have been nsefol to him — the 
capacity for fighting. No attempt was made by the men 
of either religion to defend their homes or the bononr of 
their wives ; their crops were destroyed, tlieir houses sacked, 
aod hnndreds of them carried off to be sold for slaves. It 

Iwaa only when theii- feith was attacked that the Christians 
found courage to defy their enemies, and many on this 
occasion joyfully suffered martyrdom at the hands of the 
Turks. 
I Shawersenttothe Frankiah army, who had withdrawn 
pnto Syria, to invite their help in expelling Shiracouh, 
lAmaury readily responded, invaded Egypt for the second 
■time, and laid siege to Beibeis. After two months spent 
tbas, intelligence was brought to the besieging army that 
Kour-ed-din himself with a numerous army was marching 
to the relief of his general. This news caused the Franko- 
Eg3^tian army to offer Shiracouh a free passage out of the 
^coontry ou condition that he gave up all his prisoners ; and 
^BBiiracouh, who bad heard nothing of the approach of Nouv- 
Ked-dtn, found it best to accept the terms. He retired into 
Syria, and for a brief space Egypt had respite ; but all that 
Shiracouh had seen of the fertility and natural wealth 
which not even centuries of" bad government had been able 
^O destroy, only the more inflamed him with the deter- 
lation to posseaa so fair a kingdom. On the other hand, 
I Pranks also had learned that a country far better 
Kirth having than Syria lay open to the strong man 
med. 
In 1166 they were all in Egypt again. The Franks 
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had attempted to atop the advanw of Shiracouh in Syria ; 
but by a forced march through the desert the latter eluded 
the forces of Amaury, and the armies entered Egypt almost 
at the same moment. 

Shawer, seeing himself thus menaced, choae, as before, 
to ally himself with the Franks rather than with hia co- 
religionists. The Frankish army was admitted within the 
gates of Cairo, and were promised a very large sum of 
money if they would assist in expelling the Turks. But 
the Franks had by this time become aware that there waa 
a mysteriouB power behind Shawer, who could at will annul 
all promises made by the Sultan-Wnzir, and they iusiafed 
on having the compact ratified in the presence of the 
Kaliph himself. Shawer did all in his power to prevent 
this. The Kaliph was represented as far too sacred a person 
to be beheld by any but true believers ; but the blunt deter- 
mination of the Franks cut through all the wiles of Oriental 
courtesy, and the demand was grudgingly conceded. 

The ambassadors chosen were Hugh of Caesar ea, 
Geoffrey Ffonlkes, a Knight Templar, and several other 
nobles, from one of whom William of Tyre took his descrip- 
tion of the scene. Everything bad been done to dazzle 
and astonish the Frankish barbarians ; one long corridor 
after another was traversed between lines of black soldiers 
and eunuchs. The treasures which had been collected 
since the loss of everything by Mustanzir were displayed — 
precious stones as large as hens' eggs, exquisite vases of 
glass and china, and beautiful embroideries. A silken 
cartain concealed the entrance to the sacred presence 
chamber, before which the Sultan- Wuzir, who conducted 
the ambassadors, prostrated himself three times, and yielded 
up his sword. Then they were permitted to enter, and the 
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Kaliph, dnly instructed in his part, agreed to the pro- 
Josed temiE, Bat a further indignity awaited him. These 
barbarian strangers, who had insisted on disturbing the 
Iwred presence, further demanded ' his hand on the 
bargain.' Explanation and entreaty were of no avail, the 
Bscred hand had to be bared and laid in the rude clasp 
d the Prank ambassadors, who then consented to with- 

Meanwhile under cover of the night Shiracouh had 

crossed the Nile and marched down to Gizeh, where he 

entrenched himself opposite Cairo — or, rather, opposite 

Amaury attempted to bridge the river with boats, 

which the troops of Shiracouh destroyed as fast as they 

were made ; and these desultory hostilities went on for fifty 

ijfl. At the end of them Shiracouh broke up his camp 

id marched into Upper Egypt, which submitted to him 

•ithoat a blow. Amaury went after him, leaving a 

~ BtroQg garrison in Cairo ; but in the battle which 

followed, Shiracouh was victorious, Amaury fell back on 

'airo, and Shiracouh ravaged Upper and Lower Egypt at 

liifl pleasure. A year had gone by in these hostilities, and 

Franks of Syria, hearing that Amaury had occupied 

iro, proposed to join him and take possession of the 

dom of Egypt at their leisure. This news disposed 

Shiracouh and Shawer to come to terms and combine 

against the Franks. Shiracouh agreed to evacuate the 

kbgdom and to restore the city of Mexandru, which he 

had garrisoned with his own troops under the command of 

his nephew Saleh-ed-din. With the promise of 100,000 

ilinars (aboiit J;()0,000) Amaury was bribed to withdraw, 

and went back with most of his army into Sj iia, leaving a 

garrison in Cairo until the money should be paid. But 
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lie found the Franks of Syria indignant that the 
chance of conquering Egypt should be resigned for a bribe ; 
and either profiting by some delay in the payment of the 
sum, or persuading himself that it was a venial ain to 
break faith with infidels, he returned with fi'eah forces 
into Egypt and laid siege to Belbeis.' Unprepared, the 
town surrendered after three days, and met with the fate 
dictated by a ruthless policy. To strike t«n-or into the 
recalcitrant Moslems of Cairo, Belbeis was given up to 
sack and pillage ; and all the inhabitants were massacred, 
save those who were spared as useful slaves. It is possible 
to march from Belbeis to Cairo in two days, but Amaury 
advanced with the utmost deliberation. Some say that 
his army was suffering from the licence attending the 
sack of Belbeis, and could not be moved without time to 
recruit. Others afEnn that what Amaury really wanted 
was not Egypt, but a larger sum of money, and desired 
to give time for negotiations with Shawer to that effect. 
Be that as it may, the delay was fraught with disastrous 
consequence to the native Christians, always the first to 
suffer and last to profit by the policy of the Moslem tyrants 
who had misgoverned Egypt for so long. The fourfold 
capital of Egypt was for strategic purposes only twofold. 
To the north were the two Masra, or Cairo ; to the south, 
' More thuD one Western historian sajE that it was Pelusimn which 
Amaurjtookandsackedon this occasion; though the Egyptian higtoriaofl 
olcarl; ^peuh of BeJbeis. a town ahnoat aa httle Imowti to the Western 
writers ae the Egyptian Babylon, but then one of the Btroogholdn of 
Egypt. The same thing is noticeable more than once — that where 
Western hifitoriane apeak of Pclusium, Eastern historians give the aama 
acconnt of events at Belbeis ; yet the two towns were far apart. Pelusimn 
was the town that an army marching from Syria to Alexandtia woald 
naturally seek to occupy, and Belbeis is on the line from Syria to 
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twith a desert space between, wliich had once been covered 
tarith houses and gai'dens, lay Fostat and Babylon — 
Uie former half-Moslem, half-Christian ; the latter almost 
, BDtirely inhabited by Christians. Caii-o was already 
occupied by the Christiau garrison which Amaury 
had left behind him, and Shawer seems to have regai'ded 
the common faith of the Franks and the Copts as a 
imore important factor than their theological diSer- 
hich it is greatly to be feared that he 
was mistaken. He evidently supposed that the Christiana, 
now hemmed him in on all sides, would unite to 
sweep the tottering dominion of the Moslems from the 
country. While affecting therefore the greatest readiness 
to treat with Amaury, he took measures to prevent 
.»ny such amalgamation. He appealed to the Moslems of 
the whole country to rise in holy war against the Chi'iatiaus, 
and he caused the city of Babylon to be set on fire in so 
.many places that the whole town seemed to bnrst at once 
ito flame.' Day after day and night after night the 
% have endeavoQred to represent tbie as merely the 
bnming ol the Buburba of Cairo belvieen Shawer and the invading army ; 
but there is no doabt that it was Babylon and part o( Fostat which 
were bomt, and these lay to the aonth of Cairo, with a desert between. 
Id this fire one of the principal churohes of Deyr Abu Sefajn was 
burnt down. Deyr Abu Sefayn stood, not in the city proper, but on 
the road running on the river-bank (in early days) by Fostat and 
Babylon. The church was rebuilt, and the Deyr atill stands on the 
ume site, though now the river has receded, and the road which runs 
by the oiumbling walls of the old Deyr is occupied by the Helwau 
railway line. The walls are strong and old, For the place was only 
partly destroyed by the great fire. It stands north-west of the Mosque 
of Aiar. and very near it. We do not hear that the Mosque of Amr 
■nffered in the fire; nor are the churches of Anbar Shenouda or the 
Virgin, both of which stand within the walls ol Abn Hefayn, mentioned 
in history as having been burnt. Tho present ir 
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smoke of that great city went up to heaven. Part of 
Fostat was involved in the common destruction, and for 
fifty-four days the fire burned without ceasing. No one 
has ever known how many perished in the flames or what 
became of the Christiaa fugitives, who probably escaped 
across the river and made their way into the villages 
beyond Gizeh.' For raiies that awfnl glare fascinated the 
horror-stricken eyes of the native Christians ; and when at 
last the fire barnt itself out, among the glowing heaps of 
utter ruin the only place in that great city wherein one 
Btone was left upon another was the cluster of churches 
and houses which had been built within the massive walls 
of the ruined Roman fortress. To this day the site 
remains desolate — a wilderness of charred heaps, wherein 
the casual searcher may find coins and beads and broken 
potsherds, but little else. Only iu one or two places the 
tender clinging of the Egyptians to the memory of their 
ancient saints led them to rear again, in such poor materials 
as they could gather, the churches which before had 
beautified their city in atone and marble and mosaic. These 
still exist, served by priests without a flock, since the six 
churches of the Roman fortress are more than enough for 
the Christians remaining in this desolated district. Even 
the very name of the ancient city which was for centuries 
the chief strongboid of Egypt is now only preserved in 
one of these outer churches, whose frail walls of dried mud 
are still known aa Deyr Babyloun. 

Virgin, and nut the ohorch ol Bt. Mercocius, whicli perished in the 
burning of Babylon. 

< Some, and among them the Patriarch at the Armeniaua, fled to 
8;riB, and took refuge with tha Ohristiiijia of JerUEalem. {See Abn 
Balih.) 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE KUBDISH CONyUEST 

* While Babylon was burning, Shawer was not idle. He 
continued hia negotiations with Amauiy until Sliiracouli 
once more returned to Egypt with his fierce army of 
barbariims. Amaury had raised the sum for which he had 
formerly agreed to abstain from conquest in Egypt to 
1,000,000 instead of 100,000 dinars, and thia sum Sliawer 
promised to pay. But Amaury refused to leave Egypt 
antil at least the original suui of 100,000 had been paid 
down, and Shawer had no choice hut to submit. Then 
Amaury withdrew his troops (of whom it is recorded that 
they were very angry, since, if the money had not been 
paid, they had counted on the pillage of Cairo), only to 
meet with the retnrning army of Shiracouh at Belbeis. A 
battle was fought, in which Shiracouh, no doubt to Shawer'a 
secret chagiin. was victorious, and Shiracouh entered Cairo 
as a conqueror. Both the Kaliph and the population 
greeted him aa their saviour, and Shawer, finding himself 
in disfavour, determined to put an end to hia powerful 
rival by assassination. Shiracouh, aware of bis intention, 
resolved to be beforehand with him. He arrested him, 
the Ealiph immediately demanded his head, and his 
hoose was given up to be plundered by the Cairo populate. 
But Shiraconh died within the year li(i9 (a.H. j64), and 
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his nephew Saleh-ed-din fonnd himself master of the 
kingdota, 

Saleh-ed-idm was a Moslem of the old warrior type, 
punctilious in the performance of bis religions dctiee, 
despiiing all luxury and all learning alike, and regarding 
the arts as temptations of the devil. His ambition was 
boondlesB, and had been strengthened by a prophecy in 
his youth that he should die Sultan of Damoscna and 
Babylon, i.e. Egypt ; or the Begnum Bahjlonicvm, as it was 
called. Though his father and another uncle were in Egypt 
with him, there does not seem to have been aoy question 
about the succession to Shiracouh. The Kaliph Adid was 
powerless. To the new conquerors of Egypt he occupied 
the position of an auti-Pope, since their spiritual 
obedience was due to the Abbaside Kaliph of Baghdad. 
He waa kept a close prisoner in his palace, and the chief 
places in the Government were filled by Saleh-ed-din's own 



Almost immediately after his accession to power he 
was called to meet a fresh invasion of the Franks, This 
time they approached by sea, King Amaury being again 
at their head, and proposed to take Damietta by assault. 
But Damietta was ready to receive them, and they were 
forced to commence a regular siege, in which they fared 
no better. After entering the mouth of the river they 
found themselves unexpectedly opposed by a huge chain, 
heyond which they were unable to force their way. 
The city received supplies without hindrance from the 
interior, while the Crusaders expected them from Syria in 
vain, and famine soon decimated their camp. Quarrels, ae 
usual, bvoke out amongst them, and finally a tremendoos 
Btorm tore the ships from their moorings and drove them 
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one upon another in helpless confusion. A torch skilfnlly 
flnng set fire to a portion of the floating mass, and 
eventnally, after fifty days of loss and famine, the Crusaders 
abandoned the enterprise and retiu-ned to Syria. Saleh- 
ed-din, arriving from Cairo with reiuforcementB, foond no 
enemy to tight, and reproached his Emirs with having 
allowed the Pranks to escape. 

Next ye^r he entered Syria in search of reprisals, 
fought with Amaury near Gfaza, and made himself master 
of that city, returning to Cairo in the spring of the year 
1171. Soon afterwards he received a message irom Nour- 
ed-din, still his nominal lord, desiring him to substitute 
the name of the Abbaside Kaliph for that of the Fatimite 
Ailid in the public prayers of Egypt. Saleh-ed-din at 
first attempted to excuse himself, alleging his fear of an 
insurrection in Egypt ; but in truth it was far more 
convenient to have an absolutely helpless and heretic 
Kaliph in his own power than one whose commands he 
woald not feel justified in disobeying. He only received 
a still more urgent message from Nour-ed-din, and on 
September 10 a Persian Emir solemnly proclaimed the 
Abbaside Kaliph from the pnlpit of the principal mosque. 

The unfortunate Adid was then in a dying condition, 
and the news of his deposition was mercifully kept from 
him during the few days of life that remained to him. By 
the population of Egypt generally the change of Kaliph 
was received with profound indifference. The true 
Egyptians, Moslem and Christian alike, asked nothing 

e than to be let alone and allowed to cultivate their 

] in peace so long as they paid such taxes as they were 

i to evade. The barbarous Turks, Kurds, Arabs, 

who formed the 
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' upper ' classes, cared little for a»y Kaliph, and were 
ready to serve a Sultan like Saleh-ed-dhi, nnder whom 
they were sure of unlimited fighting, plunder, and pay. 
Nor did Saleh-ed-din disappoint them. He began by 
distributing all the treasure of the late Kaliph among hia 
Emirs and aoldiere. It was now more than a hundred 
years since the Back of the celebrated treasury of 
Mustanzir by Nasr-ed-donla, and all this time the Kaliph 
luid steadily continued to amass jewels and treasures of 
all kinds, so that the plunder of tJie last Fatiraite Kaliph 
was very great. A new library also had been formed, 
probably containing many of the old books, bought back 
in course of time from those who placed no value upon 
them. Saleh-ed-din, who looked upon books in the spirit 
of the Kaliph Omar, distributed these among the moat 
learned Moslem Egyptians of his day, hoping by this 
means to conciliate their favour. They were said to 
amount to a hundred thousand volumes ; and there are 
still in the library of Leyden, or were some years ago, 
ancient manuscripts annotated in Arabic which formed 
part of the Fatimite library. Thus perished in shame 
and humiliation the Fatimite dynasty, which barely two 
hundred years before could have echoed the prond boast 
of Casaar — ' I came, I saw, I conquered ' — in the kingdom 
of Egypt. 
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THE REIGN OF SALEH-ED-DIN 



St* Almost the whole of the reign of Saleh-ed-din waa spent 

171) in war. In Syria a aeries of briUiant campaigns against 

the Franks on the one hand, and the son of his old master 

^SSour-ed-din on the other, cnlminated in the subatitution 

^Ppfhis own name for that of the Abbaside Kaliph in the 

^■^blic prayers ; by which act, in the year 1174 (a.H. 570), 

he declared himself independent aovereign of Syria, Egypt, 

and part of Asia Minor. However, he had yet to reduce 

Jerusalem, the stronghold of the Franks, and many other 

of their most important cities; and though he returned 

for a brief visit to Egypt in 1176, he took the field again 

K Palestine the uext year. 
Not only in Palestine, hut in the south, he was called 
an to defend his newly acquired kingdom. After the 
baming of Babylon and the sufferings inflicted on the 
Egyptians by the constant wars between the rival Moslem 
tyrants, the Christian King of Nubia invaded Egypt once 
more, pillaged Aaauan, and would probably have continued 
his advance if he had not learned that the puaillanimona dyn- 
asty of the I'atimites waa extinct, and that the new Sultan, 
a man mighty iu war, waa sending an army to meet him. 
The King of Nubia judged discretion the betterpart of valour, 
aunenced a retreat ; but the army of Saleh-ed-din'B 
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general came up witb him before he had crossed the 
frontier. In the engagement which followed, both parties 
seem to have claimed the victory, both suffered conaider- 
able loss, and both retreated — the ting into his own 
country, the general to report to hia master at Cairo. 

Saleh-ed-din was far from satisfied, and sent hie own 
brother Hhamse-ed-doula with orders to invade Nubia 
and punish the Christians. Shanise-ed-doala laid siege 
with his whole army to the fortress of Deyr Ibrim, and 
took it after three days. It had a strongly fortified 
citadel on the mountain above the town, which enclosed a 
splendid church dedicated to the Virgin, whose dome 
upheld a cross of great size. Shamse-ed-donJa plundered 
the place thoroughly, and set at liberty many Moslems 
who had been made prisoners in the recent invasion of 
Egypt. A.11 the Christiana who wore left alive were sold 
as slaves, the treasury of the church was sacked, its 
dominant cross pulled down and burnt, while the call 
to prayers for the Moslems was sounded fi'om the dome. 
The bishop of the diocese was seized and tortured, to make 
him confess where he had hidden hia wealth ; ' but 
finding,' saya the Moslem chronicler, ' that he really had 
nothing, he was sold into slavery with the rest.' 

Shamse-ed-doula, however, had learnt that the invasion 
of Nubia was likely to prove a very difierent thing from 
the invasion of Egypt, and did not attempt to penetrate 
farther. He was about to abandon the place, when one 
of his officers, a Kurd named Ibrahim, asked to be left 
in poaaession. Shamse-ed-doula granted his request, and 
left with him a number of Kurds for garrison. These 
barbarians lived openly by plundering raids into Nubia 
for the next two years, never able to effect a footing in the 
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eonntry, but doing incalculable damage to the inhabit- 

anli and carrying off their herds. The King of Nnbia at 

length sent an ambassador to Sbamse-ed-doula, who had 

filed hia residence in Koiis, with a present of two slaves, 

msie and female, and a letter in which he proposed peace. 

Shamse-ed-doala delivered two pairs of arrows in retnm 

to the ambassador, with the contemptnous remark that it 

was all the answer he would send ; but with a curiona 

confidence in the good-feeling of the Christians he sent 

back with the messenger a native of Aleppo named 

Masond, with orders to spy oot the land and report to him 

if any invasion of Nnbia were practicable. 

I Masoud prospered better than hia errand deserved. The 

' Mng refased to see him, bat permitted hira to return 

in safety, not however mthont an ineffaceable mark, 

which must have been a sore grief to a Moslem. Maeood, 

meeting the king by chance, riding on a horse without 

liamess and almost alone, insisted on approaching and 

saluting him. Whereupon the king, ' laughing,' caused 

him to be branded on the hand with the figure of a cross, 

Jestowed on him fifty rotls of flour, and sent him off. 

soud penetrated no farther than the town of 
fongola, which, he says, contained no edifice of any size 
I Or importance except the palace of the king. But 
\ Saleh-ed-din, bke Johar before him, gave up all idea 
lof adding the Christian kingdoms of the Soudan to hia 
I'tompire. 

Shortly afterwards Ibrahim the Kurd was drovmed, 
I'witb many of his followers, while crossing the Nile on 
f one of his plundering expeditions. The rest of this party 
[/abandoned the foitresa, which was reoccupied by the 
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In 1 176 (a.H- 572) tbe Chriafciaiis of the town of Keft or 
Koptos raised the standard of revolt against the Moalenis, 
but wei-e promptly suppressed by El Adel, brother of 
Saleh-ed-din, who visited the unfortanate town with the 
moat terrible reprisals, Makrizi says that he hanged nearly 
3,000 of the inhabitants on the trees which anrraunded 
the town, using their own girdles and turbans for ropes. 

In 1182 (a.h. 578) the son of Nour-ed-din died, and 
Saleh-ed-din found a fresh pretext for despoiling his 
BuccesBor of the fragment of Noar-ed-din'a kingdom which 
remained to hia successors. He then began a fresh cam- 
paign against the Franks, and in the years 1185—6 he 
took from them Tiberias, Caesarea, Haiffa, -Jaffa, Sidon, 
Beyrout, Acre, and a number of less important towns. 
Finally, in the year 1187 he marched against Jerusalem, 
whose king he had already taken priaoner. 

Jerusalem was in no condition to resist. Enormons 
numbers of the poorer people had flocked into the city, 
but there were hardly any soldiers and only fourteen 
knights to be found. The priests and deacons fought 
bravely, regai'ding the defence of the Holy City as a lawful 
cause in which to bear arms, but the populace surrounded 
the Patriarch and the queen, clamouring for a capitula- 
tion ; and after the hopeless struggle had lasted fourteen 
days the queen yielded, on condition that the Christian 
inhabitanta of the city should be held to ranaom and not 
sold as slaves. To thia Saleh-ed-din agreed, fixing the 
ransom for each man at ten dinars, for each woman five, 
and for each child two dinars. Some fourteen thousand, 
however, were unable to pay, and half of these Saleh-ed- 
din, convinced of their uselessness, set free without ransom ; 
the other half were reduced to slavery, After the fall of 
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Jerasalem the whole of Syria Bnbmitted to Sale h-ed -din, 
escepting only Tyre, Tripoli, and Antioch, which still 
remained in the hands of the Christiana. 

The thrill of hon'or which ran over Euj-ope when it 
wag known that JeniBalem, after ninety-six years, was 
once more in the hands of the infidels, gave birth speedily 
to B fresh Crnaade. The Emperor of the West, IVederic 
BarbaroBSa, took the Cross himself, and wrote Saleh-ed-din 
a defiance in which he aBsumes himself to be the direct 
descendant of the ancient Romans and natural lord of 
lieir empire both in East and Weafc. Saleh-ed-din replied 
to this letter in terms no less defiant and arrogant, assur- 
ing Mm that not only were the Saracens prepared to meet 
the Christians in the East, but that he intended to cross 
over to Europe, ' and will take from you all your lands, in 
' the strength of the Lord. . . , For the union of the 
I Christian faith has twice come against us in Babylon ; 
l«Hice at Damietta and again at Alexandria. . . . You know 
WW the ChriatianB each time returned, and to what an 
e they came.' In the conclusion of the letter Saleh-ed- 
. styles himself the ' Saviour,' among thirteen other 
PitleB, such aa ' the corrector of the world and of the law.' 
Frederic Barbaroasa was drowned on his march, and 
i Crusade thus received a serious blow at the outset. 
Bnt the Franks of Palestine began the aiege of Acre in 
August, 1189, without waiting for the new Crusaders, and 
Saleh-ed-din was unable to dislodge them. The aiege 
lasted two years ; and though Saleh-ed-din sent relays of 
ships from Alexandria laden with provisions, and gathered 
all his forces on the landward side of the city, he was un- 
able to save it from ultimate surrender. The Crusaders 
came from all Europe to aid in the Btruggle- — among them. 
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Pbilipof France and Richard of England — and finally Saleh- 
ed-din was compelJed to make terms for an honourable 
capitulation. The city, the 'true Cross,' two thousand 
noble Christian captives, and 6ve hundred of inferior rank, 
were to be given up and a ransom paid of two hundred 
thousand dinars as well. For the payment of the money 
the Moslems gave all the men of high rank in the city as 
hostages; but neither captives nor money were sent, and 
2,700 of the hostages were publicly hanged outside the city 
of Acre in revenge. During the siege the Crusaders had 
lost six Patriarchs and arcbbiahope, twelve bishops, forty 
counts, and five hundred nobles, besides the rank and file 
both of clergy and laity who had perished. 

The Christian captives, in spite of Saleh-ed-din's bad 
faith, were freed after all. They were being sent, to the 
number of twelve thousand, as slaves to Babylon (Egypt) 
under the escort of a small Turkish force, when King 
Richard suddenly came upon the convoy as he was re- 
connoitring the country near Darum. He had but a few 
soldiers with him, but the fame of his deeds had already 
struck such terror into the Turks that at the mere, sight of 
his bannei- the escort abandoned their prisoners and fled 
for their lives. King Richard pursued and slew some of 
the Moslems, took twenty of the officers alive, and speedily 
released the Christians. 

Hostilities continued with varying fortunes between 
Richard and Saleh-ed-diu for about a year; and then, both 
parties being worn out, a truce was agreed upon for three 
years, during which time pilgrims were to have free access 
to the Holy Sepulchre. Three great companies of the 
Crusaders set out at once to perform tiiia duty before 
returning to Europe, but King Sicliard counted himself 
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anwortty to visit the Sepulchre, which he had proved 
nna,ble to redeem. The third company of pilgrims was 
led by the Bishop of Salisbnry, who had an interyiew with 
Saleh-ed-din and obtained from him a further boon. The 
Sepulchre was now, aa it always had been, served by priests 
of the Greek Church ; but the Bishop of Salisbury, re- 
garding them as heretics, succeeding in imposing on the 
Church by command of Saleh-ed-din two priests and two 
descoDsofthe Latin Church. He also established the same 
nomberof Latin priests at Bethlehem and at Nazareth, 

Before Eichard had been gone six months his great 
enemy was dead. Saleh-ed-din, having within twenty- 
four years raised himself from a simple officer of the 
Kurdish contingent to the head of the Saracen Empire, 
which he had re-established in Kgypt, Syria, and — 
according to his own claim — Rnssia and India, fell ill 
at Damascus and died in 1193 (a.h. 589), 

It is not often that the wars of an aggressive sovereign 
add to the material prosperity of his original kingdom, but 
such was the case with Egypt during the earlier part of 
the reign of Saleh-ed-din. While the Sultan was warring 
in Palestine his troops were paid chiefly by plunder, and 
little was sent from Egypt except food supplies. All the 
Moslem adventurers who had lived by a kind of permitted 
brigandage in Egypt followed the new conqueror to the 
wars, and Egypt was once more enabled to exei'cise the 
extraordinary recuperative power which she has always 
pos^eessed. The govermnent of the kiugcioni was confided 
by Saleh-ed-din to a negro eunuch,' in whom he bad great 
and apparently well-deserved confidence. This man's name 
waa Boha-ed-din, soon nicknamed Kara-('Oiich (or 'the 
' One Moslem authority oitlls Ehia mau a Gteek, 
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Blackbird ') by the Egyptiana, who despised the illiterate 
freed slave thus set over them at the same time that they 
obeyed liim. The reverence of the Egyptians for their 
great ancestors had not yet died out, and both Christian 
and Moslem among them resented with bitter sarcasm 
and empty hatred the profanation of their tombs. Boha- 
ed-din did not dig for treasure among the tombs, as 
former Moslem Sultans had done ; he probably regarded 
the stories of such treasure as idle tales. But Saleh-ed- 
din had ordered him not only to clean and strengthen 
the canals^which would have earned him the gratitude 
of the Egyptians had he stopped there— he had also 
ordered the walls of Cairo to be rebuilt and many other 
public works to be undertaken which needed stone as 
well as labour. 

It seemed an espeusive folly to the negro Wuzir, 
guiltless of sentiment and ignorant of history, to quarry 
fresh stone from the mountains when the desert plains on 
the west of the Nile were thick with pyramids of dressed 
stone for miles, from the ruins of the ancient Memphis to 
beyond New Cairo. Almost the whole of these vast struc- 
tures, except the few which remain at either end, and which 
were spared because tliey were the largest and most difficult 
to destroy, were razed to the gi-ound by the Wuzir of Saleh- 
ed-din. The stone was used in different public works of 
that reign, most of which may still be seen. The bridge of 
forty arches which crossed the water between the Pyramids 
and the town of Gizeh has long since disappeared, but the 
embankment of the river is still visible at Boulac. The 
new citadel which took the place of Ahmed ebn Touloun's 
earlier buildings on the Mokattam yet retains much of 
Saleh-ed-din's constructions, besides the well which bears 
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liis name (Joseph) and the maguiiicent aqueduct which 
brought water above the city from the Nile. 

Great storehouBes for corn were also built at Fostat, the 
ruins of which still bear the name of Joseph's Granaries '; ' 
and, finally, Boha-ed-din conceived the idea of building a 
vast wall to enclose the whole extent of the fourfold city, 
tlonffh all that was left of Babylon was the Roman fortress. 
This plan, however, whether from failure of easily obtained 
material or by order of Haleh-ed-diu, was not carried out. 
Fostat and the ruins of Babylon were left out, and the old 
wall of the two Masrs waa strengthened and repaired. 

Daring the reign of Saleh-ed-din also the governor 
in charge of Alexandria, desiring ' to hinder the ships of 
an enemy from mooring near the walls of the town,' 
deEberately destroyed the four hundred columns which up 
to that date still stood on the ruined site of the Serapeum, 
and threw the fragments into the sea where the waves 
came close up to the walls of the town. Only one — that 
which we call Pompey's — was left standing when Abd-el- 
Latif visited the spot a few years after ; but some were 
left entire, though prostrate, on the site, and Abd-el-Latif 
mournfully on the fragments of ' more than four 
hundred ' on the shore. 

The forced labour imposed upon the people for all 
tiieae works rendered Boha-ed-din more unpopular than 
ever with all the Egyptians of either faith. He did not 
itnally persecute the Christians, but he oppressed them 
in as many ways as he dared. He began by trying to 
dispense with them in the Government service, only to 
£nd, as every other Moslem had found before him, that 

' TaorisU are olten told that these granaries and the great well 
:e the vrork ot the Patriarch Joseph, before the Exodus. 
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anytluDg like an effective administratiou was impossible 
withoat the Cliristiaiis. Still, the humiliatiiig restrictions 
of droBB were enforced ; the use of bells, of visible crosaee, 
and the proceBsiona of the Christians, were all forbidden. 
He was more detested than many a worse ruler, and the 
common people revenged themselves through the puppet- 
shows of Cairo, in wliich all the wit and satire of the 
Egyptians were expended to make him ridiculous. So 
strangely do certain things endnre that the unpopular 
Wuzir Kara-Goucb, though superior to most of the Moslem 
petty tyrants who had been set over them, lived for 
centuries as the villain of the comic street-theatre, in which 
the Egyptians have always loved to satirise the vices and 
expose the follies of their rulere. It is said that this street 
puppet-show of Egypt was the original, through inter- 
mediate countries, of our Punch and Judy shows ; but 
generally in Egypt it was a vehicle for ridicule of the 
prevailing Government under scarcely veiled nicknames, 
The puppet-show is still called Kara-Qouch, though very 
few people know the origin of the name. 




CHAPTER XXin 

DISSENSIONS OF THE EGYPTIAN AMD ABYSSINIAN 
CHDRCHES 

U9S SiLEE-ED-DiN left sixteen sons beliind him, some of 
jgj whom divided his great empire nneqnally between them, 
with the quarrels and civil war usual among Orientals on 
BQch occaaiona. The eldest son took Syria as his share, 
and the second (or third), Imad-ed-din Oaman Melek-el- 
Aziz, commonly called El Aziz, succeeded his father in 

I Egypt. 

^m El Aziz was very much under the influence of bis 
^Kmcle Seyf-ed-din, otherwise called Melek-el-Adel, and was 
^Rersuaded by him to lend him aid in despoiling Saleh-ed- 
"din's eldest son of bis kingdom. The same uncle took 
apon himself to interfere greatly with the affairs of Egypt, 

II and persuaded El Aziz to continue the deetvuction of the 
■^ramids. As only the largest were now left to destroy, 
^Bns was not such an easy matter ; but it was determined 
^Pto begin with the smallest of the three left at Gizeh. A 
I great force of sappers and miners and other labourers was 

collected, and some of the principal Bmirs went out and 
camped near the pyi-amid to supervise the work. 

For eight months the fruitless laboui' was carried on, 

md at tlie end of that time the vast army of labourers 

1 only succeeded in destroying a part of the casing of 
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the pyramid and making a small breach in one 
This futile performance was greeted with a storm of 
cule by the Egyptians, who saw with delight both tha 
all other projects against the remaijiing pyramida defii 
abandoned. But El Aziz made himself even more 
popular by forbidding the national festival of the cu 
of the Nile. This dates from the remotest times in E, 
and had been adopted in turn by whatever happened 
the national religion. There are old legends, capat 
a very simple explanation, of the sacrifice of a virg 
the Nile in pagan times ; then the feast wae adoptee 
sanctified by the ChristianB, who flung, according to 
accounts, the mummied hand of a virgin saint in ble 
upon the wat«r. But under whatever guise of religioi 
f^e was a national and popular one. It is rarely see 
visitorB, owing to the time of year at which it takes \ 
but is an ext.remely pretty sight. The boats are ont 
from top to bottom in coloured lights, and move slow^ 
and down on the broad river-flood, carrying parti 
musicians and merry-makers. About the time of E 
ed-din the festival was probably in a transition pi 
half-Christian still, but becoming yearly more infecti 
the licence of the Mosleuia, and giving occasion to qui 
and debaucheiy. It is just in this state of decad 
however, that such national festivals are most dear t 
lower orders, and they bitterly resented the attem 
suppress it. The Kaliph El Hakim had made the 
attempt two hundred years earlier, when it poss 
a more decidedly Christian character, and with as 
real success. The water carnival still goes on every 
and no lover of the picturesque would willingly i 
abolished. 
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For aome time there seems to liave been no Patriarch 

of the MeUdte Church in Egypt, and the consequences 

I were very serious for that well-nigh expiiing body, 

i Wlien the country became once more quiet and safe 

under the Wuzir Boha-ed-din, it occurred to the eccle- 

, BJastical authorities of Constantinople that it would be 

I no longer dangerous, and certainly politic, to revive, if 

)le, the Egyptian branch of their Church. A man 

' Himed Mark was consecrated on the express understanding 

Uiat the office was no longer to be an easy sinecure, but 

fhflt he was to take charge of hia flock in Egypt and do 

hia beat to revive Gi-eek influence in that country. 

It is evident from Mark's letters to Constantinople 
that little or notbiug had been known for some time 
about the Egyptians, It surprised bim to find that even 
the liturgy they used was the old one bearing the name of 
St. Mark, and he wrote to know if he might permit its 
continuance ; but was informed that in all things they must 
conform to the customs of the Imperial Church, and that 
the liturgy of St, Mark must be set aside for that of 
St. Chrysoatom and St. Eaail, Other rites peculiar to 
Alexandria were mentioned, all much older than the 
present customs of Constantinople ; but in no case was 
the Egyptian usage allowed to continue. 

The Patriarchof the National Church was now John VI., 
who had succeeded Mark ebn Zaara in 1189. He had 
been then but recently admitted to the secular priesthood, 
and most therefore have been married, but was doubtless a 
widower at the time of his election. His high character, 
learning, and eloquence had won him the preference over 
the monastic candidates for the same dignity, and, like 
most of those Patriarchs whose previous experience had not 
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been bounded by the walls of a monfistery, he raled tii3 
Church well and wisely. Some eay that he had been (^ 
merchant before he became a priest ; in any case, he seems 
to have had private meana, and to have spent them 
entirely in charitable works. Little ia recorded of the 
early years of his Patriarchate, but soon after the arrival of 
the new Greek Patriarch the Christians of both Churches 
had reason to fear a renewal of persecntion. Not only in 
the sQppresaion of the water festival, but in other ways, 
Melek-el-Aziz showed his intention of following in the 
footsteps of the peraecutor Hakim, when an accident put 
an end to his life and left a child of seven to sncceed him 
on the Egyptian throne. 

Seyf-ed-din, or El Adel, had no idea of allowing the 
rights of an infant to interfere with his ambition. He 
hastened from Damascus, and assumed the title of Regent ; 
but shortly after deposed the child, and proclaimed himself 
Sultan in 1199 (a.H. 596-7). 

At this time Abd-el-Latif was living in Eg3^t, and left 
an account of the country which has been translated both 
into French and English. Ahd-el-Latif was a native of 
Baghdad, a physician, and a man of letters. He devoted 
himself to the study of the old Greek authors, particularly 
of Aristotle, and went to Cairo attracted by the fame of 
three men, of whom only one, Moses Maimonides the Jew, 
left a lasting reputation behind him. Moses Maimonides 
was a Spanish Jew of Cordova, who had become a Moslem 
in Spain, but, it is said, returned again to the religion of 
his forefathers after he had settled in Fostat. Abd-el-Latif 
went to see the Pyramids before they were stripped of 
their casing by the iconoclastic attempts of El Aziz, and 
declares them to have been covered with inscriptions in 
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le character of the ancient Egyptians, whicli no Moslem 
I cunid read, Abd-el-Latif wrote a deacription of the 
pluitE and animala of Egypt, as well as of the antiquities 
I of the Delta. He mentions that the hippopotamus was 
I rtill to be found in the Delta, and in particnlar gives an 
[ scconnt of two which did so much damage in the Damietta 
Ibrancli of the river that after the local authorities had 
I tried in vain to destroy them, they sent to Nubia for a 
I band of skilled hippopotamus-hunters to get rid of the 
I baasts for them. The bodies were brought to Cairo, where 
I Abd-el-Latif saw and made careful measaremeiits of them, 
Abd-el-Latif is full of admiration of the Egyptian 
B*rehitects and the lofty, well-ventilated palaces which they 
lilt for the ' princes' of Egypt ; the splendid baths and 
r conduits, which were so solidly built that they 
remained where the palace or building was destroyed. 
Even after centuries of misgovernment and oppression 
tbe sanitary arrangements and engineering skill of the 
Egyptians filled the celebrated physician from Baghdad 
and Damascus with surprise. But the chief value of 
Abd-el-Latif's book lies in the account he gives of the 
famine and consequent pestilence of the years a.h. 597-8 
(1200-1 A.ii.). 

Apparently Boha-ed-din had thought more of building 
walls with the destroyed antiquities than of cleaning canals, 
and the usual result followed : a low Nile left the country 
ibsolutely unwatered. The wretched people abandoned 
their desolate fields and crowded into the towns along the 
river ; there were no reserves of money or food to fall back 
upon, and the poorer classes almost fi'om the beginning had 
to subsist on the flesh of dogs, of horses, of those men and 
women who had died before them of starvation. Some of 
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them went still further and devoured their own children in 
their extremity ; some set up a regular trade in human 
flesh, decoying women and children with offers of food, 
murdering them, and exposing the flesh as meat for sale, 
Ahd-el-Latif says that he himself saw the roasted corpses 
of several children which at different times were recognised 
and seized by the authorities in their attempts to put an 
end to the frightful trade. Those who were convicted of 
having killed and eaten children were bunit alive. In a 
few days as many as thirty suffered this punishment in 
Cairo. Page after page of Abd-el-Latif are filled with the 
ghastly details. In particular, he says that the neighbour- 
hood of the mosque of Ahmed Touloun was infested by 
these human butchers, who lay in wait fortheir victims in 
the narrow alleys and killed great numbers, among whom 
Abd-el-Latif particularises a fat bookseller. He assures us 
that the same scenes of horror were enacted at Assuan, at 
Kous, in the Fayoum, Mohallah-el-Kebir, Alexandria, and 
Damietta. The bodies of those who died from starvation 
lay about the streets unburied, or the shrunken flesh was 
stripped from their bones for food. Many villages were 
ieft without a single inhabitant. Some were taken pos- 
session of by the rich, who had managed to keep themselves 
alive and to save seed for sowing the deserted flelds, and 
then they were obliged to hire men to bring out the corpses 
which lay in all the houses and ilirow Ihem into the river, 
at the rate of a piece of silver for every ten bodies so 
disposed of. But in some cases the wolves and hyenas had 
saved them this expense. A fishei-man from Tennis re- 
ported that in one day four hundred rotting corpses had 
floated by him on the river. Thousands sold themselves or 
their children into slavery for the food necessary to sustain 
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life. Some men boasted to Abd-el-Latif that they had 
violated aa many as fifty free-bom girls, whose misery had 
rendered them an eaay prey. It was reckoned that less 
than two per cent, of the artisan class survived the famine. 

Peatilence, in Egypt the invariable sequence of famine, 
Boon followed, and the population waa reduced still farther. 
In one day alone in Alexandria the ftmeral prayers were 
said for seven hundred persona, representing a far greater 
number who were buried without a prayer or left without 
bnrial at all. Abd-el-Latif nowJiere hints that he felt any 
obligation to devote his skill and science to the relief of 
the suffering people, and with a brief sketch of the havoc 
wrought by the plague his account ends. We learn from 
other sources that he left the sorely afflicted country and 
went to live at Dama-scua. 

About this time also there was an outbreak of persecu- 
tion in Egypt which was specially directed against the 
Christian Bcnlptors, architects, and masons, whose achieve- 
ments Abd-el-Latif so much admired. Hundreds of them 
emigrated in consequence to Abyssinia, where the king 
received them gladly and employed them in building 
ehnrches. 

In the Northern Delta the horrors of war were added 

those of famine, persecution, and pestilence. The 
Irusaders had already made one or two fruitless attempts 
recover Palestine, and either in the autumn of 1 203 or 
iHiQ spring of 1204 they invaded Egypt by the Rosetta 
ibranch of the Nile and entrenched themselves at Fueh, 
whence they devastated the country and massacred in- 
discriminately the Christian and Moslem inhabitants. 
The Bishop of Fueh, a man named Kilns, managed to 
ncape, but his flock appears to have been scattei-ed or 
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destroyed, Egypt at the Game time was viail-ed by a 
terrible earfclnjuake, which was felt through Syria and 
Asia Minor \ip to the frontiers of Persia. 

El Adel was in Syria at the time, but returned with all 
speed to meet the Franks In Egypt. He did not, however, 
give battle, but opened negotiations, which ended in a 
treaty by which he yielded to them Jafia, Lydda, and 
Ramleh (in Syria) as the price of their evacuation of 
Egypt. 

Soon after these events an embassy anived from Abys- 
sinia to the Patriarch John, asking for a new Metropolitan 
for that country. John was particularly anxious to make 
a good selection for this important and far-distant post ; 
but the deplorable custom of electing only monks to the 
highest offices of the Church made it impossible for him to 
choose any of the clergy well known to him. He therefore 
set out on a tour of the different Egyptian monasteries, 
making diligent inquiries in each, and noting the names 
of those monks who might be selected as candidates. But 
the Abyssinian ambassadors grew impatient of this long 
detention, and applied to the Sulfcan, offering him presents 
and requesting him to compel John to give them their 
Metropolitan without further delay. 

John then took the bold step of refusing to choose any 
inexperienced monk. The Bishop of Fueh was withouta 
flock, a man of experience, and, as the Patriarch had every 
reason to believe, of high character. The proceeding was 
canonically irregular, translations not being allowed in 
the Egyptian Church ; but no one protested, and Kilns was 
raised to the rank of Metropolitan with a special ceremony 
and departed for his new charge. 

He was met with the greatest respect and ceremony 
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three days' journey from Axum by the king in person, 

the bishops, many of the clergy, and a numeroaa body 

of troops. An nmbrella of cloth of gold — the peculiar 

privilege of the Metropolitan of Abyssinia — was held over 

his head, and be was conducted in a triumphal procession 

to the city. One of the Egyptians who went with him 

haa left an account of the scene, and of the splendour and 

dignity which surrounded the Metropolitan of Abyssinia 

at all times. For four years John heard the beat reports 

of his government and conduct ; at the end of that time 

KiluB suddenly appeared in Cairo, On being asked why 

ih.6 had deserted his cliarge, he replied by declaring that 

office had been violently taken fi-om him by a bishop 

rbo was the brother of the queen, and that he had barely 

iped with his life. His story did not entirely satisfj 

Patriarch, and he requested Kilustotake up his abode 

Cairo while a commissioner was sent to Abyssinia to 

[uire into the affair. Tlie commissioner was absent a 

and brought back a very different version. It seemed 

it a golden staff of great value belonging to the cathedral 

Axom had been stolen ; that Kilus had accused the 

iurer of the theft, and, on the bare suspicion, had 

iQsed the priest to be seized and scourged to death. 

This high-handed proceeding had raised a popular riot 

against him, from which he bad fled. The Emperor of 

Abyssinia sent his own ambassadors with the commissioner 

to confirm the truth of his story, and to entreat that 

another Metropolitan might be sent to them. The 

ambaasadore were also charged with handsome presents for 

the Sultan, since it was well understood by this time that 

if the Churches of the Soudan and Abyssinia wished to 

.keep up their commuuicatious with the Mother Church of 
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Egypt they must pay heavily for the privilege of doing so. 
AmoDg other offerings, they brought to the Sultan a lion, 
an elephant, and a giraffe. El Adel was away fighting the 
Franks in Syria ; but his son and successor, Melek-el- 
Kamil, received the presents graciously, and gave the 
neceasary permiBsion for the departure of a new Metro- 
politan. 

But John first called a synod to decide what was to be 
done with Kilus, and he was sentenced to be solemnly 
and publicly degraded from the episcopal office. A certain 
day wae fixed, and the concourse of both Christiana and 
Moslems to see the unwonted spectacle was so great ' that 
a saddled ass fetched three drachmas for the day's hire.' 
The new Metropolitan was Isaac, a monk from the Laura 
of St. Anthony, who was received with great honour in 
Abyssinia, and governed the Church there till he died. 
The reign of this Emperor of Abyssinia lasted forty 
years, and he was reverenced as a saint after his death. 
He caused churches to be carved out of the solid rock 
in Abyssinia by Egyptian architects, which aroused the 
astonishment centuries after of the Portuguese. 

All this time El Adel waa struggling with the Crusaders 
in Palestine, and Egypt was governed by Melek-el-Kamil, 
who was very favourable to the Christians. Some who 
had outwardly apostatised under the oppression of Saleh- 
ed-din began to hope that they might be permitted to 
profess their true faith again without incurring the fiery 
death to which all who relapsed from the Moslem faith were 
doomed. One man, who from being a monk of Nitria had 
become a Moslem clerk in a Government office, presented 
himself before Kamil and entreated his leave to return to 
the Christian faith, declaring that if it were not g 
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woald suffer martyrdom sooner than remain a Moslem. 
Kamil dismissed the man in safety, and he returned in 
penitence to his former monastery. Hearing of his success, 
another Christian iromthe Thebaid came to the Court with 
a lite i-equest; but by this time El Adel had returned 
from Syria, and was extremely indignant to hear of his 
son's clemency. So far from granting the second applica- 
tion, he despatched soldiers to Nitria with orders to put 
the monk to death at once if he declared himself a 
Christian. The wretched man not only apostatised a 
second time, bat tried to curry favour by declaring that 
he would point out to the Government ofBciala where the 
monks of his monastery had concealed their treasure. In 
' fact, on the approach of the Moslems the sacred vessels of 
the church had been Iiidden in a dry well for safety, but 
no other treasure was possessed by the monastery, as the 
archimandrite assured the party sent to carry it away. 
They found the well by the help of the renegade, and took 
the chalice, paten, and sanctuary veil to Cairo, whence by 
the intercession of Kamil they were restored to the 
monks. 

Not long after this John died, beloved and lamented 
by all parties. Burial follows almost immediately upon 
death in Egypt, and it so happened that none of his own 
bishops arrived in time to attend the faneral, whereby we 
conclude that his death was sudden and unexpected. The 
chief mourner at the funeral of the Egyptian Patriarch 
was therefore a bishop of the Greek Church in Egypt, 
which is significant of the high estimation in which he was 
held even by those who deemed him a heretic. And it 
was a Moslem historian who wrote of this same Patriarch : 
He pat an end to the poll tax ' (paid by each member of 
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really approved by the people, and that the demonatration 
Bgamet him was got up by unworthy agitators. In order 
to prove this, he managed by threats, peranasion, and 
bribes to obtain the signature of thirteen bishops (among 
wliom we are sorry to find the names of two of those who 
had sworn never to consecrate him), forty monks, and a 
large body of priests and laity. The Sultan permitted the 
arraugeinents to go on, and David would tlien have at- 
tained his ambition but for the interference of the Sultan's 
physician (aa usual, a Christian), who exposed the means 
by which the War Secretary had obtained the signatures, 
and implored the Snltau to allow the election to proceed 
by the Heibeliet. 

The situation ended in a deadlock. The Sultan at 
Kamil's entreaty refrained from using force to compel the 
election of his nominee, hut neither would he allow any 
other man to be consecrated, and Egypt remained without 
a Patriaix;h. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

THE CBDSADERS IN EGYPT 

ll« All this time the wars in Palestine were continuous. The 
1^ sixth Cniaadehad liegmiin 1213 (a. o. 610), and the Saracens 
were hard pushed to maintain their footing on tlie coast, 
where almost all the important towns were in the hands of 
the Fraiits. Ei Adel had gone again to Syria to carry on 
the war after the incidents mentioned in the last chapter, 
when the Crusaders turned towards Egypt and laid siege 
to Damietta. Kamil hastily marched to its relief, sending 
to his father for succour. El Adel at once set out to join 
him, but died suddenly hefore he reached the frontier. 
His soldierSj who viewed Kamil with dislike as a lover of 
^Kpeace and of the Christiana, at once declared tliat they 
^■iVODld not accept him as Sultan, and elected a Kurdish 
^B^neral, If at this juncture the Crusaders had unani- 
mously pushed their advantage, they could liave conquered 
Egypt with ease ; but unfortunately they were as much 
divided among themselves as the Moslems. The Pope's 
legate, who had recently arrived, insisted that the supreme 
command should be given to him ; whereas John de 
Brienne, the commander of the Crusading army, was 
laturally unwilling to yield his post to an ecclesiastic. The 
icens were the first to recover themselves. Kamil's 
rother, commonly called Ehor-ed-din out of his many 
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names, with a loyalty very unusual among the Moslems, 
h&Btened to hia aasiBtance from Syria. He suppressed the 
reyolt against Kamil, and joined his forces to those of his 
brother against the Franks. 

The siege had now lasted several months, when the 
Crusading army was joined by St. Francis of Assist, 
travelling with a small band of monks in search of 
martyrdom. He arrived just as Kamil and his brother 
were about to make a vigorous attempt to raise the siege, 
and prophesied that in the forthcoming battle the 
Christians would be defeated. It fell out as he had said, 
and six thousand of the Crusading army were slaiu or 
taken prisoners ; but the siege was not raised. Then St. 
Francis, taking with him one of his companions, set out 
alone to visit the Moslem camp. They were seized by the 
advanced guard, bound, and taken before the Sultan, who 
demanded why they had come alone to hia camp. 

St. Francis replied that he came by the authority of 
the Most High God to show to the Sultan and his people 
the way of salvation. Probably, like most Europeans — not 
only of his day, but of ours— he was unaware of the very 
existence of the Egyptian Church, or of the fact that 
Kamil was constantly surrounded by and dependent on 
his Christian subjects. Moreover, if he had known, a 
heretic would be regarded by St. Francis as no better 
than an infidel. 

Kami!, while he smiled at the Saint's ignorance, ad- 
mired his courage, and invited him to remain as his gnest 
for some days. The fiery monk expressed his wiltiug- 
ness to do so on a trifling condition. ' Let a furnace be 
heated,' he asked, ' and let any of your teachers entfir it 
with me. He whose God protecte him in the midst of the 
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fire shall be acknowledged as the teacher of the trne 
faith.' 

The Saltan objected that no Moslem wonld conflent to 
abide by such a test. Then St, Francis offered, if the 
Sultan would give him his word -as a sovereign that in 
the case of his sarvinng the ordeal Kamil and bis people 
would embrace Christianity, to enter the furnace alone. 
But Kamil, who perhaps feared the ' art magic ' of the 
Franks, and who in any case would not have joined the 
Latin Church, even had he decided to become a Christian, 
refused this second offer. He dismissed St. Francis with all 
honour j attempted to load him with pi-esents, which he 
refused ; and at parting desired him to pray that God 
would reveal to the Sultan of Egypt whether the Moslem 
or the Christian faith was more acceptable to Him. 
^L Tiie siege dragged on, and Kamil, finding it impossible 
^Bo save the town by force of arms, and anxious at any cost 
^Bq prevent the Franks from obtaining a footing in Egypt, 
^^^oposed conditions which were most favourable to the 
^■Jrusadere. He offered to restore to them Jerusalem and 
™all his own possessions in Palestine (Northern Syria 
belonged to hia brother Khor-ed-din) ; the true Cross, 
which Saleh-ed-din had promised to restore, and failed ; 
besides a snni of money and all his Christian prisoners. It 
seems extraordinary that such terms as these should not 
have been accepted ; but the Crusaders argued that it 
would be comparatively easy for the intidels to retake 
Jerusalem as soon as the Crusading army wa^ disbanded, 
and that it was more important for them to make good 
their footing in Egypt. The terms therefore were re- 
jected, though by a very small majority. A night attack 
was made very shortly afterwards, and Uamietta fell into 
^L VOL. n. 
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the hands of the Crnsfidera in November of the year 1219 
(a.b. 616). Kamil at once broke up his camp and marched 
aonthwarda to protect his capital. 

Damietta waa little more than a city of the dead 
when it waa entered by the Crusaders, and fear of pestil- 
ence prevented for some time the solemn ceremonies with 
which the Latin Church proposed to take possession. As 
usual, they ignored or persecuted the National Church and 
the native Christians. A Metropolitan see under Rome 
waa eatabliahed in the city, the principal mosqne was 
converted into a Latin Church, and not even the rights of 
Nicholas, the Patriarch of the Greek Church in Egypt, 
were reapected. Renaudot gives a list of fourteen titular 
Latin Patriarchs of Alexandria dating from this act of 
schism, of whom only the first two appear to have ever 
been in Egypt. 

Unfortunately there waa no Patriarch of the Egyptian 
Chnrch to remonstrate against these schismatical proceed- 
ings, but Nicholas wrote to Pope Innocent, ostensibly to 
entreat his interference on behalf of the Christian captives 
in Cairo and Alexandria. He also reported that among 
the captives was a deacon of the Latin Church, who sought 
prieatly orders from himself in order that he might be 
able to minister to hia fellow-prisoners, but he (Nicholas) 
could not think of conferring ordera on a member of 
another Church without the espreas aanction of the appli- 
cant's Spiritual Father. The Pope either could or would 
not aee the implied reproach in the courteous letter of 
Nicholas, and merely commended him for his filial devotion 
to Rome ! 

Among the besiegers was the Bishop of Acre, and when 
the inhabitants of Damietta were sold as slaves he bought 
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np all the babies be could get, in order to baptize them. 
The need for mothers doea not appear to have been 
considered by him, and live hundred of the poor little 
things died soon after their baptism — in many cases, no 
doubt, their second baptism, since it is not recorded that 
the good hishop troubled himself to inquire whether the 
parents were Moslem or Christian. Some of the babies 
rvived and were brought up by friends of the bishop. 
Meanwhile the Crusading armyj leaving their impedi- 
ita with a garrison in Damietta, marched to overtake 
le Sultan, They came up with him at Mansoura,' where 
disastrous engagement took place, concerning which 
each side claimed the victory. Both were evidently too 
Jeverely crippled to be available for immediate movement, 
id negotiations began between the two camps, while 
le Sultan sent to Syria for help and to Cairo with ia- 
ractions to put the city in a state of defence and prepare 
r the worst. 
This was a diiKcult matter, since the city had been 
almost drained of fighting men already. Money could 
always be obtained, however, by the simple expedient of 
taking it from the industrious Christians, and on this 
occasion the Melkite Church fared as badly as the Mono- 
phyaite, since it was known that Nicholas had been cor- 
responding with the Pope, and was apparently quite 
ready to transfer the allegiance which he owed to Con- 
stantinople to the Spiritual Father of the West. The 
authorities began by confiscating half the money which 
the late National Patriarch had left to his sister, and they 

' Or Bome village near Ibe pres^nl Mansuura, which did nut tbcn 
niat in aU probability. It is xaid to have beeo built by Kamil after 
Damietta had lallea iutu the hoads of tbu Clirisliaii". 
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again tried to induce the Egyptians to consecrate David, 
since not only did the election of a Patriarch mean heavy 
fees to the Moslem authorities, but they had good reason 
to expect a large Bum of money from David when the 
object of hia ambition was attained. But priests and 
bishops poured into Cairo from all parts of the country to 
protest, and David, who had called a meeting at the Court 
in favour of his candidature, aaw his hopes once more 
defeated in the uproar and tumult which followed. He 
seems to have conceived the idea of taking the Patriarchal 
power by force, without the ceremony of consecration, 
which he could not obtain ; and went solemnly in state 
as Patriai'ch, attended by his followers, to celebrate the 
Liturgy in the church of St. Sergius and Bacchus in the 
fortress of Babylon. The Egyptians swarmed into the 
church with loud outcries ; but David had apparently a 
Strang guard with him, and finished the office, in spite of 
the tumultuous protests which rendered it inaudible. His 
action still further increased the troubles of the Church, 
and the fall of D am ietta brought actual persecution upon the 
Cliristians. The priests who had poured into Cairo to protest 
against the consecration of David were retained by the 
Moslem authorities and set to forced labour at the works 
hastily raised for the defence of the city ;■ they were told 
that they should all be sent to the Moslem camp, where they 
would be at ouce put to death by the infuriated soldieiy ; 
and finally an enormous sum of money was levied upon 
them. The Melkite priests were also put to forced laboui- 
and heavily taxed. Indeed, the native Christians all over 
the Delta felt themselves ' between the hammer and the 
anvil.' They had learned by this time that they liad 
nothing to hope for from the Crusaders, who regarded 
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herptics aa no better than infidels, and treated them all 
alike ; while the invasion of the Latin Christians had 
roused all the Moslem fanaticism from which the Egypt- 
ian Christians sn£fered. The army which had marched to 
the relief of Damietta had destroyed in revenge every 
chnrch by which they passed; even the church of Ht. Mark 
in the suborba of Alexandria was levelled to the ground, 
in case the Crusading army should occnpy it as a point, 
from which to attack Alexandria. 

Kamil, however, was about to reap the benefit of the 
high character and wise policy which had won him the 
loyalty even of his own family and the respect of the 
Egyptian Chnrch. Hia brothers and cousins thronged 
from Syria to his relief, and his army was soon in a far 
superior condition to that of the Crnaaders. Moreover, he 
had carefnlly calculated his camping ground, so as to be 
well ont of reach of floods, while the Crusaders had chosen 
the low ground near the river. When the Nile rose, the 
Snltan despatched a body of men bj night to cut the 
banks of a canal, which flooded the Latin camp with water, 
and they woke to find themselves in the midst of a lake 
and cut off from all their stores. 

Helpless and suffering from famine, they had soon no 
choice but to come to terms with the Sultan. There was 
no talk now of receiving Jerusalem and Southern Pales- 
tine ; they were forced to be grateful for the permieaion to 
retire in safety from the country, and give up Damietta, 
which it had cost them nearly a year and a half to win. 

The defeat of the Crusaders, though haidly regarded as 
an evil by the National Church, who believed that the Latins 
would prove no better masters than the Mofileras, was a 
terrible blow to the hopes of the Greek Chnrch in Egypt. 
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Nicholas wrote a very curious letter to Pope Honorius of 
Rome after the surrender of Damietta, in which he ignores 
the National Church altogether, and speaks as if all the 
Christian inhabitants of the countrj- were ready to become 
with himself the dutiful subjects of the Pope. 

The following is a translation of the letter in full, 
taken from Neale :^ 

To the Moat Reverend Fatlier and Lord, by divine grace 
Chief Pontiff of the Holy Roman Church and tjniveraal 
Bishop, Nicholas, by the same grace humble Patriarch of 
the Alexandrian see, reverence, prompt aa due. 

The archbishops, bishops, presbyters, clerks, and laics, 
and all the Christians which are in the land of Egypt, 
supplicate your paternity and sanctity with groans and cries. 
If any Christian church from any accident happens to fall, 
we dare not rebuild it ; and for these fourteen years past 
each Christian in Egypt is compelled to pay a tax of one 
bezant and fourteen karabbas ; and if he be poor, he is 
committed to prison and not set at liberty until he have 
paid the whole sum. There are bo many Christians in this 
country that the Sultan derives from them a yearly revenue 
of ooe hundred thousand golden bezants. What further 
shall I say when Christians are employed for every unfit and 
sordid work, and are even compelled to clean tbe streets of 
the city 1 It is well known throughout the whole of 
Christendom how shamefully Damietta hath been lost, and 
it is unsafe to trust that to letters which to speak by word of 
mouth is most painful. Have pity therefore on us, our Lord 
and Spiritual Father ! As the Saints, before the Advent of 
Christ, longed for their redemption and liberation by their 
Saviour, so we your children expect the coming of the 
Emperor ; and not only we, but also more than ten thousand 
exiles dispersed through the land of the Saracens. I must 
not omit, but rather press, what it will be the duty of our 
lord and Emperor to do on his arrival. This is the way of 
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BalTation and health, and which will be free, by God's grace, 
from dangOT ; let the ships and galleys, whatever their mimber 
may be, sail up the river Easceti ' and aa far as the town 
which is Mtuated in an island of that stream, called Fueh ; 
and thus, by God's mercy, they will secure without loss the 
whole land of Egypt. The river ia deep and broad, the 
island abounds with all necessaries, as the bearer of these 
presents, one in whom we have confidence, will be able to 
certify. We know liim to be prudent and discreet, and have on 
that account sent him to you. Nor must I omit one of the 
greatest misfortunes which have befallen the Christians in 
Egypt : ill consequence of the capture of Damietta one hun- 
dred and fifteen churches have been destroyed. 

It IB not to be wondered at that Kamil grew doubly 
snepiciouB of the Greek Church, while he resumed hia 
policy of tolerance and justice toward the National Church, 
The Melkites were not permitted to restore the lately 
destroyed churches belonging to their communion, imd 
were compelled to submit to many of the humiliating 
restrictions formerly applied to all Chrietiana ; while the 
Monophysites were allowed to rebuild their churches and 
follow their own habits of life. Indeed, on one oecasion, 
when one of his Emirs had, without any form of trial, 
seized some monks accused of not paying their taxes and 
extracted from them by torture the sum of 400 pieces of 
gold — being all that the monastery possessed — Kamil 
listened to the remonstrances of a deputation from the 
monastery, inquired into the matter, and commanded the 
money to be restored to them. He refused also all the 
bribes which were offered him to enforce the consecration 
of the unworthy David. The monks were again exempted 
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from tribnte, and on one occaeioti Kftmil hiraaelf paid a 
visit to the still famous monastic settlement of Nitria. 
He was entertained at the monastery of St. Macarius, and 
as a further mark of favour ha removed a Mohammedan 
official who had hitherto quartered himself on the 
monastery. The monks earnestly urged upon him the 
crying need of a Patriarch, declaring that of eighty 
priestfl who had formerly been under the monastery only 
four remained ; for though there were still bishops in 
the land, these monastic Christians preferred apparently 
to leave the parishes dependent on them without, pastors 
sooner than abandon their privilege of receiving ordination 
from the Patriarch alone. 

Hie Sultan assured them that he was not to blame for 
the unhappy state of aifaira, and that when the whole 
Church was unaniraoua in their choice of a Patriarch he 
would gladly give his consent, and would even forego the 
usual backsheesh on the elevation of a new Patriarch. 

It is probable that Kamil, who had shown himself the 
kindest master that the Egyptians had known for many 
centuries, was really in earnest at the time, and a terrible 
responsibility rests on the ambitious and unprincipled man 
who for his own selfish ends ruined the cause of Christian- 
ity and patriotism in Egypt. Bishopric after bishopric 
fell vacant, and David only rejoiced because the number of 
his opponents grew less. A man like the late John or fifty 
others of her already long line of Patriarchs would have 
used this time of unwonted peace aud prosperity to build 
up and reform the Church of Egypt ; even, it is possible, to 
win over Kamil himself to the faith which evidently had 
great attractions for him. But it is hardly wonderful that 
aa time went on the Sultan, who saw most of David and 
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I found ont after a time that his generosity in exeiopting the 

monks from tribute had been grosely abused. Hundreds 
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ions, merely in order to escape the Govern- 
Btians. With justifiable indignation Kamil 
ing inqniiy to be made, and his officials 
immediately seized theexcnse for extortionfrom all ' monks ' 
withont inquiry. It is recorded that the true monks, no 
less than the false, suffered veiy severely. On the whole, 
the thirty years which cover the reign of Karail and his 
two Buccessors are the most melancholy and disgraceful in 
the record of the Egyptian Church. 

Though we can perfectly understand Kamil's change ol' 
policy towards the Christians, it ia not so easy to explain 
idden change for the worse at this time towardw 
of his own faith and family. For eighteen years the 
and his brothers in Syria had shown a moat rare 
iple in any age amongst ruling Oriental families, of good 
feeling and loyalty. Kamil's brothers had hastened to bis 
defence more than once against their commori enemy the 
Franks, and that without demanding reward or compensa- 
tion. Norcanwediscoverany ground of offence, pretended 
or otherwise, against the Sultan of Damascus, the very 
brother to whom Kamil owed most, and against whom he 
declared war about the year 1235. He even sent money 
to the Crasading Emperor Frederick, and made an alliance 
with him to seize and share the kingdom of Daraaacua. 
Moreover, needing money, he did what he had sworn not 
to do — he gave his consent to the forcible consecration of 
David by such few bishops as remained and were not 
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inclined to risk martyrdom for a refusal. Thaa after twenty 
years of intrigue David's iron will triumphed, and he was 
given the Charch of his fathers for a prey. 

So sudden and complete a change in the Sultan, with- 
out any apparent reason, may perhaps be explained by the 
conjecture that he was already suffering from the malady 
which put an end to his life about a year afterwards and 
had fallen under some strong influence for evil. This may 
have been that of his second son ; but nothing is known for 
certain, except the fact that in concert with Frederick he 
attacked the dominions of his brother, that his brother died 
immediately afterwards, and that Kamil allied himself 
with another of his brothers from Mesopotamia to despoil 
hia young nephew of his inheritance. But in 1237 both 
brothers died, shortly after one another ; and the Sultan 
Kamil was succeeded in Egypt by his eldest son, who 
among hia many names is known as Melek-el-Adel. 



CHARTER XXV 
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■ While the Sultan Kamil departed to wage war against 

his unoffending brother in Syria, David was left to 

tyrannise unchecked over the unfortunate Christians, He 

had begun by assuming the honoured name of Cyril, but 

resembled Cyril the Gfeat in nothing save his indomitable 

will. He was enthroned with the greatest pomp and 

splendour, which deeply offended the Moslems; but in 

hxB first ordinations of pi'iests and deacons he conciliated 

popular opinion among the Christians by abstaining from 

the demand for fees. Nearly all the bishoprics were vacant, 

however, and in dealing with these he exceeded all bounds. 

P In a short time he had sold forty bishoprice, thus raising 

D enormous sum of money and surrounding himself at 

^^e same time with an effective force of his own creatures. 

KThe nobles of the community remonstrated in vain, and 

■one monk named Peter solemnly renounced his com- 

Ifiinnion and headed a schism from the National Church. 

all remonstrances Cyril replied that he was compelled 
Kto raise money to satisfy the promises he had made to the 
r Moslem Government. He gave this excuse at a meet- 
ing of the better ecclesiastics and laymen held, in the 
same year that the Saltan died, in the cathedral church 

1 the Koallakah ; but awore that now these demands 
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were complied with he would in fiitnre abstain from ' 
aimony. 

Hia next, proceeding, if not simoniaca!, was a flagrant 
act of tyranny, whicli gratified at once liia greed of gold 
and of power. Some of the monasteries iu Egypt, like 
the celebrated one of Macarius in Nitria, had always 
been Patriarchal^that is, directly under the spiritnal 
authority of the Patriarch, who fulfilled for them all the 
functions requiring a bishop, exercised certain rights, and 
received a certain share of the revenues. Many, however, 
were in the same way subject to the bishop of the diocese 
in which they were situated. Cyril by an arbitrary edict 
declared that nil the monasteries of Egypt were henceforth 
Patriarchal, by which means he increased both his income 
and his rights of personal jurisdiction enormously. In 
the same way he annexed the episcopal income and juria- 
diction belonging to several of the parish churches. 

Not content with invading the rights of hia own 
bishopa, he proceeded to infringe those of the Patriarch 
of Antioch. Hia great aim seems to have been to change 
the ' constitutional monarchy ' of the Egyptian Patriarch 
into an irresponsible tyranny, like that of the medifpval 
Pope of Rome. On the pretext that there were many 
Egyptians resident in Syria who could not understand the 
language of the Monophyaite Bishop of Jerusalem (under 
Antioch), he proceeded to ordain a Metropolitan for SjTia 
under himself, who went to reside at Jerusalem. The 
Egyptian bishops and clergy strongly remonstrated with 
their Patriarch on this act of schism, but only succeeded 
in getting him to send an embassy to the Patriarch of 
Antioch, who was then at Jerusalem, to asic his recognition 
of the intT'uding bishop. This waa courteously but firmly 
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refused by Ignatius of Antiocli. Cyril persisted. Jgnatiua 
lost his temper and excommunicated the intruder, who 
appealed to the Latin ecclesiastics of the city. These, 
aware that their own appointment lay open to the same 
charge of schiBin, defended the Egyptian, and gave him 
their protection. Ignatius proceeded to retura evil for evil. 
He ordained a Metropolitan for Abyssinia, which was clearly 
under the jurisdiction of the Egyptian Church ; but it is not 
stated whether the man whom he ordained, and who was 
an Ethiopian by birth, ever attempted to enforce hia pre- 
tended claims in Abyssinia. 

Cyril's proceedings, however, marked him out as fair 
game to the Sultan Kamil in the changed attitude of the 
latter. He arrested tie Patriarch on some frivolous 
charge, and Cyril had to pay 1,500 pieces of hia ill-gotten 
gold before he was liberated. Almost immediately after 
this Kamil died, and Cyril, it must be feared by systematic 
bribery, succeeded in securing the favour and protection 
both of the son Adel, who firet succeeded him, and the son 
who two years afterwards usurped his brother's throne. 

For nearly eight years Cyril, by favour of the Moslems, 
tyrannised over the Egyptian Church in defiance both of 
the lay nobles of her communion and of the bishops, who, 
though most of them owed their position to Cyril's ras- 
cality, made constant efforts to restrain him and avert the 
ruin of their Church. Cyril was so unpopular at Cairo 
that, instead of living in the cathedral fortress of Babylon, 
he had fixed his residence at Alexandria ; but was con- 
strained at length to come down and meet his bishops 
in the bouse of the Covenior of Cairo, who was a friend 
of Cyi'il's, and doubtless saw the way to make money out 
of both sides. For the bishops had begun to talk openly 



of deposing their Patriarch, and this atartled Cyril, who 
knew that, though there was no precedent in the whole 
history of the Patriarchate for such a course, his bishops 
might, if pressed too far, take the. law in their own hands 
and create one. 

The demands of the bench were not, in tmth, unreason- 
able. The firat, that the practice of ' simony ' shonld be 
renounced, came perhaps with a bad grace from a bench 
which owed its elevation, almost without exception, to the 
moat barefaced simony. The other demands were — that 
the rights of the Patriarch of Antioch should be respected; 
tliat the jurisdiction of the newly made Metropolitan 
in Syria shonld extend no farther than Gaza ; that some 
ecclesiastics whom Cyril had ordained in spite of their 
canonical incapacity should be deposed ; that the Patri- 
arch ' shonld not affect to imitate the innovations of the 
Melkites ' ; ' and that one of the senior bishops should 
be appointed secretary, as a check upon the Patriarch. 

Cyril listened to these demands, but refused to give 
any reply, and rejected their earnest requests for a formal 
synod. He employed hia time in bribing the Moslem 
authorities, and by this means obtained the imprisonment 
of the leader of the movement for reform, a monk named 
Hamid, and hia own dismissal in safety. The scandal of 
Cyril'a conduct, however, grew worse and worse ; till 
fourteen of the bishops came up in a body to remonslrate 
in 1239, and after some time succeeded in inducing Cyril 
to call a synod in the Moallakah at Babylon. A series of 
resolutions were drawn up with great care concei-ning the 
reform of the Church, and these were presented to Cyril for 

' This appears to refer to the fact that he had restored the prtmtioe 
of aarioolar confeaBiou in the Egyptian Chiiroh. 
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hia signature in the form of a lengthy document, to which 

was prefixed the Monophyaite profesaion of faith. Neale 

giveaanabstract of this document, which is here inserted: — 

None should henceforth be ordained bishop who waa 

not qnalified for that dignity by his learning, by the consent 

of the people, and by a regular ' psephiema ' ; ' that the con- 

secRtioDs of bishopH and the ordinations of priests should be 

performed gratis, and that ecclesiaetical judges should be 

forbidden under any pretext whatever to receive presents, 

the whole under pain of excommunication; that the Patriarch, 

iiS9ist«d by a council of the moat experienced bishops, should 

draw up a compendium of the Canons, particularly with 

respect to the tjacranients and matrimonial and testamentm'y 

causes ; that copies of the document should be distributed 

throughout Egypt, and that all future ecclesiastical ca.ses 

liould be determined according to it ; that a General Synod 

should be held annually in the third week after Pentecost ; 

that the traditions of the Coptic Church should be preserved ; 

that circumcision, except in case of necessity, should take 

place before baptism ; that none who had been a slave should 

be raised to the priesthood, except in Ethiopia and Nubia, 

where this rule might be rehixed in favour of otherwise 

deserving candidates ; that the sons of uncrowned mothers 

should, both themselves and their posterity, be incapable of 

ecclesiastical promotion ; that the Metropohtan of Damietta 

should retain that dignity ; that neither the Patriarch nor 

any of the prelates should presume to hold an ordination 

beyond the limits o£ their respective dioceses ; that the 

Patriarch should not presume to excommunicate any of the 

faithful in another diocese till after due monition given to 

its bishop that he should himself perform the excommunioa- 

tiou, and, if the prelate refused, the Patriarch might then act 

on his own authority j that the same rule should bold with 

' A i^iifiana at Athena was a proposition paBsed by a. majority 

ul votes, opposed to a spo^aiJAEu^uL (decree of the Senate) and to a 

vd^i ([undamental law o( the state). 
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regard to absolution ; that the lately created Patriarchal 
churches should return to obedience of their diocesan bishop ; 
that the tritiute paid by the monasteries to the Pa,triarch 
should not lie exacted unjustly nor tyrannically ; that the 
Patriarch should not compel a bishop to ordain any unwilling 
candidate ; that the Patriarch should not claim a right 
over the offerings made in the various churches of his 
diocese on festivals, unless the bishop of the diocese 
had consented before his consecration to commute for 
these the ordinary pension paid to the see of Alexandria ; 
that the accusations of monks against each other should not 
Ije rashly received, and that in settling these differences 
laics should not be employed as judges ; that no bishop 
should be excommunicated for a trifling cause, nor without 
three admonitions from the Patriareh, two by letter and one 
by word of mouth ; that an Hegumeu (or head of a monastery) 
should be considered as of the same rani as a Protopope, and 
should therefore pronounce the absolution when a priest of 
leaser rank was celebrating, and receive the communion 
immediately after the celebrant. Finally, that none of the 
faithful should incur excommunication by attending on a 
festival the divine office in a church out of his own diocese. 

Cyril did all he could to escape aigning thia document, 
liut the bishops were iirm, and flatly told him tiiat, unless 
he did so, they would one and all break off communion 
with him. Thus constrained, he signed ; and the com- 
pendium of the Canons which they had insisted on was 
drawn up, signed, and distributed to the different dioceses 
as agreed. It contained nineteen sections in five chapters. 
One section is devoted to baptism, seven to marriage, one 
to wills and bequests, eight to the laws of inheritance, and 
two to the priesthood.' 

' The man who drew up this oompendiutn of the Canons was 6afi-el- 
Fedail, oommonlj known bb Ebn As^al, u. diBUnguiahed tbeolagiau ol 
the N'ational Churoh. 
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Shortly after this synod the yoang Sultan of Kgypt 
ns deposed by his brother Melek-el-Saleh, and the 
Inrolation was attended with the usual licence and 
narcby, iu which the Christians suffered moat. Cyril 
Bttanaged, however, 1o secure the favour of the usurper, 
Bind, hreaking all the oaths that he had sworn, he 
■ wntinued liia scandalous practices unchecked. Not only 
I insBtiahle greed both of money and power characterised 
i hia actions, but an excessive cruelty, and the Govem- 
■'tneat authorities endeavoured to bring him to trial them- 
jfclvesin a regular manner, but no two bishops could be 
Fgot to witness against him in a Moslem eonrt, or to 
acknowledge any jurisdiction on the part of the Moslem 
B'liwathey or their Patriarch were concerned. They called 
another meeting among themselves, however, witli the lay 
nobles of the Church, and again entreated Cyril to observe 
the laws of the Church and to promise reformation. 
Cvril answered them with biting scorn, and in truth the 
position of all those who had bought their preferment 
from him was almost intolerable. For very shame they 
coidd not pnrsue the matter further; but one of the lay 
members of the Church stuck to his ground, and eventu- 
ally constrained Cyril to sign another paper. In this he 
spfiniuted a faithful priest to administer the revenues of 
tbe Church (which he had systematically appropriated to 
his private nse) according to a plan laid down. He 
promised to consecrate (without fees) new bishops for 
two sees which he had kept vacant in order to pocket the 
revenues and keep the jurisdiction in his own hands ; to 
appoint two schoolmasters at Babylon and Cairo ; and 
lo permit the monasteries to remain under their own 
episcopal authority. But when this paper was eubmitted 
I VOL. u. L 
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to the Council it was rejected as insufficient, and the 
meeting broke up without any definite result. 

In 1240 one of Cyril's own followers, disgusted with 
hia avarice, betrayed him to the Emir of Cairo, who threw 
him into prison, and again endeavoured to make his bishops 
give evidence against him. This they still refused to do. 
but in a private consultation with the Emir — the Sultan 
Melelt-el-Saleh was away fighting in Syria — nine of them 
admitted that all the charges against their I'atriarch were 
true. At the same time they offered Cyril to forgive and 
forget, if he would sign a document wliich was very 
milar to the one he had signed the year before. Cjril 
i, obtained his release, and continued to act pre- 
[sely in the same manner as before. In 1241 the bishops 
made an endeavour to depose him, and informed tlie 
Emir of their purpose. The Emir, who seems to have 
been wonderfully favourable to the Christians, asked if it 
could be done according to their law. They were com- 
pelled to confess that the Patriarch could not legally be 
deposed, except with his own assent, since no synod called 
without him would have the necessary authority. In a 
similar case the Pope of Rome has been known to subscribe 
sentence against himself; hut this, of course, Cyril would 
never have done. He was heavily fined again by the 
Government, but continued his evil practices for more than 
a year longer. No one but his own creatures would 
communicate with him, and when he died, in the February 
of the year 1243, there was but one feeling among the 
Egyptians — of relief and thankfulness. 

It is difGcult to estimate the harm done to the 
Egyptian Church by this man, whether as David, during 
the twenty years when his intrigues and bribes kept the 
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'Church without a Patriarch ; or as Cyril, during the 
eight years when he robbed her with both hands, 
and brouglit her to the lowest pitch of shame and 
humiliation in the eyes of the Moslems. The bishops 
were BtruggUng with him at Cairo most of the time, to 
the neglect and scandal of their different dioceses. The 
name of the Patriarch, which had been to all tnn- 
Egyptians a rallying-point for honour, every sentimeDf 
of patriotism, and reverence — and, whatever their faults, 
^e line of Egyptian Patriarchs will compare favourably 
iritb any line of kings or bishops — became a by-word 
mong them for dishonesty and degradation. No 
^itriarch since tbe days of Benjamin had so fair an 
^portunity to serve the Church of Christ as the suc- 
iop of the saintly John VI., under a Sultan like Kamil. 
ind no Patriarch of Egypt, since the days of St. Mark 
[Dtil HOW, has 80 persistently, so shamelessly disi-egardcd 
foery obligation of hia high ofGce, or done more to bring 
I Church into diarepQte and degradation. In the 
remest persecution it was never known that a bishop 
' the Churoh of Egypt had apostatised to the faith of 
lloharamed. But the Patriarchate of Cyril III. is marked 
jf this disgrace also — that in a time when the Christians 
i protected and permitted to live their lives in peace 
ibe Bishop of Sandafa renounced the faith of his fathers 
and became a Mohammedan. 

Cyril left the Church in such a state of anarchy that 
attempt was made for some time to elect anothei' 
Nitriarch. For seven years the bishops managed the 
of the Church each in his own diocese. It is 
Bsible that the laity and the best of the ecclesiastics 
Bsired to wait for tbe death of one or two of the worst of 
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Cyril's creatures, in order to make sure of being able to 
elect a good man. During moat of tbia time Egypt was at 
peace, and the following extract from Ibn Said,' who 
travelled in Egypt between 12'J'0-49, will form a p!( 
interlude between the records of strife and war. 
Ibn Said says : 

"Now when I was staying in El-Kflhira, I hnd a grMil 
desire to see El-Fu8t£Lt. So a kind friend accompanied me. 
And I saw at Bftb Zawila an immense quantity of donkeys 
for the use of those going to El-Fustfit, snch a number as I 
never saw before. So my guide mounted one of them, and 
signed to me to mount another. Now I was ashamed to do 
this, according to the custom I had inherited in the Maghrib : 
so he informed me that it was not considered shameful for ths 
notables of Egypt. And I saw the Fukaha riding them, and 
also persons with fine clothing, and persons of high position : 
so I mounted ; and when I rode gently the donkey-boy made 
a sign to the donkey, and away be flew with me, and raised 
such a black dust as blinded me, and soiled my clothes, and I 
had a dreadful experience. And from my ignorance of how 
to ride the donkey, and the pace at which he ran, after a 
method I had never before witnessed, and the unmercifulness 
of the donkey-boy, I stopped in that thick dense cloud 
dust, and said : 

In MiBT I foregathered with bitter mlBlortune : 

I lade on a danke;, the dost in m; ejes : 
Behind me a donkey-boy swifter than tempest, 

Who know of no mercy, nor heeded ray criei 
I asked him for quarter,— he heeded no jot, 

Till I fell on m; knees in preoipitate wise : 
All above me the dual formed a cloiater to shade me, 

And curtained the dnylight away frani mj eyes. 

So I paid the donkey-boy his fare, and said to Jiim ; 'AH 

I ask of you is to let me walk on my own two legs.' So I 

' This translation ol Ibn Sedd is taken from the writings of Cotbet 
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walkeii, and reiiched the city ; and I calculated the diBtance 
between El-Kahira and El-FuBtfi.t, and found it to bo about 
two mUea. And when 1 approached El-f ust3,t all gladness 
left me. I observed blackened walls in bad repair, and dusty 
spaces. And I entered the gate, which was ajar, and led to a 
scene of ruin with ill-placed buildings and crooked thorough- 
fares built of blackish brick and reeds and palmwood, storey 
above storey ; and round about the doors such a quantity of 
black dnst and refuse as to horrify a cleanly man and close 
the eye of a nice one. So I went on, and walked in the 
narrow markets, where my sufferings from the crush of the 
people with their wares, and waterskina carried on camels, 
wore such aa can only be done justice to by witnessing and 
undergoing them ; until at last I arrived at the mosque. 
And 1 observed in the matter of the narrowness of the streets 
which surround it, the contrary of wliat I have mentioned in 
the case of the mosque of IshbiKya [in Spain] and the mosque 
of Marftkish [Morocco]. Then I entered, and saw a great 
mosque,' of ancient structure, without decoration, or any 
pomp in the mats which ran round part of the walls and were 
spread on the tioor. And I observed that the people, men 
and women alike, made a passage of it, treading it under foot, 
and passing through it from door to door to make a short 
cut : and the hawkers were selling in it all sorts of kernel- 
fruit, and biscuits, and such like, and the people ate of them 
ill many p.arta of the mosque, neglecting the reverence due to 
tlie place, according to the custom holding amojigst them in 
auch matters. And a number of children were going about 
with vessels of water to those who ate, and made a living out 
of what they got from them ; and the remains of their food 
lay about the court and comers of the mosque ; and roof and 
comers and walls were covered with cobwebs ; and the 
children played about the court : and the walls were written 
upon with charcoal and red paint in various ugly scrawls 
written by the common people. Nevertheless, in spite of all 
' The uioaquQ o! Amr ebn Aas. 
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this, this mosque has a certain grandeur and magnificence of 
eftect upon the feelings, which you do not experience in the 
mosque of Ishbilija, in spite of all its decorative display, and 
the garden iu its midst. And I observed that I experienced 
in it a Hoft and soothing influence, without there being any- 
thing to look upon whiL'h was suflicieut to account for it. 
Tlieii I learned that this is a, secret influence left there from 
the fact that the companions of the Prophet (may God accept 
tliem ! ) stood in its court whilst it was building. And I was 
pleased with what I observed in it of the circles of students 
sitting round those appointed to lecture, in the Kunln and 
theology and syntax in various parts r and I enquired about 
the sources of their livelihood, and was told that it came from 
the legal alms and suchlike : T was also told that it was very 
difficult to collect it, except by means of influence and great 
trouble. After this we left the mosque, and passed on to the 
shores of the Nile. And I saw a quay with dirty, dusty 
soil, neither clean nor extensive nor straight in its length, 
and without any white wall along it ; but nevertheless much 
frequented by the ships and vessels of all sorts which arrive 
from all the lands of the earth. And as for the Nile, verily, 
if I say that I never saw on any river what I saw upon that 
bank, I say naught but the truth. And the Nile is at that 
point narrow, because in the midst of the water is the island ' 
upon which the present Sultan of all the lands of Egypt ^ has 
built his citadel,' nearer to the side of El-Fustit r and the 
beauty of its lofty stuccoed walls lends a charm to the view 
from the shore. Ibn Haukal mentions the bridge which 
reaches from EI-Fuatat to the island ; it is not very long : 
and from the other side of the island to the western bank, 
known as the Giza bank, is another bridge. But the people 
cross tlie river, both themselves and their beasts, mostly in 
boats, for these two bridges are held in reverence because 
they come in front of the Citadel of the Sultan, and no one 



' The island of RTiofia. 
' Melek-al-8aleh, yoaogei i 
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paBEea on horseback over the bridge between the island and 
El-Fustat, nut of respect to the abode of the Sultan. And 
we passed that night in a high-placed chamber built out on 
the roof of a house by the aide of the Nile. 

I never tasted water aweettr than the Nile water : and I 

never saw people more polite than the people of El-Fustat ; 

they are even more so than the people of El-Kahira, which 

is about two milea off. And in a word, the people of El- 

FuatSt reach the extreme of politenesa and aoftnesa in their 

address, and underneath this surface an extent of flattery and 

careiesauess of the observance of the claims of old friendship 

and length of social intercourse, which would be long to 

relate. As for the merchandise from the sea of Alexandria 

and the sea of the Hej&z [i.e. the Mediterranean and Ked 

Seas] which comea to El-Fuat4t, it la beyond description : for 

it is here that it ia collected, not at El-KS,hira, and from here 

it is forwarded to all parts of the country. And it is in El- 

Fustfit that we find the sugar and soap factcirie.s, and most 

other suchlike establishments : for El-Ka.hira waa built for 

J the especial use of the soldiery : and in like manner all the 

LskCcoutrementa of the aoldiera are finer in El-KAhira tlian in 

■JU-Fustftt, as also the work of the weaver and the goldamith 

■ Rnd all manufacturea of royal niagnificeuce. And in EI- 

Fuatflt the state of ruin is wideapread : while El-Kdhira is 

in better repair and more populous and crowded, on account 

of the Sultan's having changed hia residence to it, and 

ibecause the troops live in it. Still, at the present day [i.e. 

PiBrbout 1245 A.D.] the spirit of repair and growth has bi-eathed 

Rupon El-Puatfit, on account of ita cloaenesa to El-Gazira As- 

' Sfilihiya [i.e. Rhoda], and many troops have been transferred 

to it, to be close to theii' duty, and a number of them have 

built along the walls pleasure houses which are a delight to 

I look upon. 
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ST. LOUIS IS EGYP' 
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a. 1345 In 1245 a new Crusade was proclaimed in Europe, and the 
,] p,3 Egyptian Sultan — or the Sultan of Babylon, as, notwith- 
standing the destruction of that city, he was stili called 
by the CiniBadera — left Egypt in 1 248 to fight against an 
allied army of Pranks and Saracens, apparently in the 
expectation that the new Crusading army would land in 
Syria. 

King Louis of France, howev^er, had intended from the 
first to begin by attacking Egypt, and in 1249 he landed 
his army on the shore near Damietta, A large force of 
the Moslem troops were at Damietta at the time, hut they 
made no attempt to oppose the landing of the Franks, for 
news had just arrived that Melek-el-Saleh had been 
bronght back from Syria in a dying condition, and, as usual, 
the mei-cenary traops were more concerned with the 
question of his successor than with the defence of a counti'y 
to which few of them belonged. They abandoned 
Damietta without striking a blow ; and all the stores, 
treasure, and muuitiona of war which Melek-el-Saleh had 
sent to Damietta in expectation of a long siege fell into 
the hands of the French on June 29, 1249. This loss 
accelerated the event for which the Saracens were looking ; 
the rage of the Sultan increased his fever, and he died 
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[early in November at Mansoura. As usual, the Crusadei's 
lost tlieir advantage by remaining in Damietta during 
these four months, while they quarrelled over the division 
of the spoil and indulged in the wildest debauchery. The 
good king was powerless apparently to restrain his fol- 
lowers, and occupied his time in pilgrimages to the 
churches and in perpetuating the schism of which the 
Latin Church had been guilty in 1219, thirty years before, 
by appointiug a new Latin Patriarch of Damietta. 
Nicholas, the Patriarch of the Greek Church in Egypt, had 
died in the same year as the infamous Cyril ; and though 
I he had nominally been succeeded by a man named Gregory 
I we know nothing of the latter beyond his name, and no 
I protest of his is recorded against the proceedings of the 
['Crusadei-s. 

In November the Count of Poitiers, who was brother 

Fto the King of France, joined the Crusading camp, and a 

council was called to decide whether they shonld march to 

attack Alexandria or Babylon (Cairo). He gave his vote 

for Cairo, and the march began ; but from the first they 

were hai'assed by the Saracens, who were now headed by 

a woman named Shajar-el-dur. This woman, an Armenian 

by birth, had been the favourite slave of the late Sultan 

^nd mother of his ouly son, Ghayath-el-Din Touran Shah. 

JShe had concealed the Sultaa's death, and was giving 

borders in his name in order to secnre the throne for her 

I'BOu, who was still in Syria. In this she was entirely 

I Buccessful. While the French waited idly in Damietta, 

I and the Mameluke army waited restlessly ibr the death of 

I the Sultan to choose their new leader, this woman, with 

I the aid of the chief eunuch and the Emir Fakhr-ed-din, 

I issued her orders, strengthened her deiences, and waited 
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for her son.' Tt ia said t,hat Shajar-el-dur had in the 
same unacknowledged way governed Egypt for some years 
wliile her husbancl and son were fighting in Syria. 

Learning wisdom hy failure, the Franta advanced more 
cautiously, and in February, 1250, they surprised the 
Moslems near Mansoura and massacred a great number 
of them, But the Mamleluke regiments rushed to their 
assistance, and the Crnsaders were beaten baok. Constant 
skirmishes took place between the two armies, but no real 
advantage wae gained on either aide till the arrival of the 
young prince Touran Shah, when a battle was fought, in 
which the Crusaders were defeated with great loas. 

The condition of the latter was indeed desperate, and a 
terrible account of their sufferinga is given by the Sieur 
de Joiuville. They had sent to Damietta for stores, but 
none came, and at length they discovered that the ' Sara- 
cens ' had drawn their boats on to the land, conveyed them 
secretly across the country, launched them again between 
Uamietta and Mansoura, and totally destroyed the convoy 
which was coming to the king's relief. On hearing this 
the King of France gave orders for a retreat to Damietta, 
and sent to arrange a truce with the Saracens, who never- 
theless fell upon them as soon as the retreat had begun and 
slew many thousands, so that the river was alraoat choked 
with the cojpses. The king and all his nobles were made 
prisoners, and hundreds were slain without further trial 
thanthesimple question whether or no they would renounce 
their faith. On their denial they suffered instant martyr- 
dom by beheading, Makrizi declares that in this manner 
periahed one hundred thousand of the French. The king 
it really her son, but the son 
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uid hia nobles were also threatened witli torture and 
death because they refiased to swear to conditions of liberty 
which they knew they could not honestly fulfil ; but, find- 
ing that threats were useless, the Saracens gave up these 
conditiona, and consented to make it a matter of ransom. 
The Queen of France was in Damietta, where she was 
delivered of a son only a day or two after she had heard 
of her husband's captivity, and King Louis agreed to 
send to her for the money. The Sultan demandeil the 
enormous Bum of a million bezants (about 500,000 lonis 
d'or) for the nobles and the anny, and Damietta for the 
person of Louis himself. The King of France agreed at 
once to these terms, and this so much astonished the 
young Sultan, who had expected the long haggling in- 
dispensable from every bargiiin in the East, that, not to be 
outdone in generosity, he immediately took off 100,000 of 
the sum, which was fixed at 400,000, and the further 
condition was agreed to on either side that all the 
prisoners should be exchanged. The day for the king's 
departure was fi.\ed, and peace seemed thoroughly 
established between the two armies, when one of the 
military revolutions to which all the Jlosiem kingdoms 
have been so constantly subject changed the condition of 
affairs. No one, as usual, was ever able to say precisely 
how it began. But the Mameluke regiments who 
composed the greater party of the Egyptian army bad 
never cordially accepted the son of their late master. 
Empire, according to their ideas, should fall to the strongest. 
The right of inheritance could have no meaning for these 
European slaves, ignorant of their own parentage and 
knowing no home or country but their regiment. Only 
the strong wise head of the woman Shajar-eUdur had 
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prevented open rnutiny from breatiDg out before Touran 
Shali's arrival, and since lie had taken the power into his 
own handa the discontent of the Mameluke Emirs conld 
no longer be i-estrained. Some say there was & quarrel 
about the division of the money to be received from the 
Pranks ; but the account of the final scene in the life of 
the last descendant of Saleh-ed-din was written by an 
eye-witness, the Sieur de Joinville. 

After describing the large pavilion which had been 
erected for the Sultan on the banks of the river, with its 
three towers of wood covered with cloth from which Touran 
8hah could survey the whole country, and speaking of the 
sounds of tumult which arose from the tent where the 
Sultan was entertaining his principal Emirs, tJie French- 
man describes the murder:— 

The Sultan, who was young and active, fled to the tower 
he had built, with three of his imana who sat at meat with 
him ; and this tower was behind his chamber, as you have 
already heai-d. Those of the Halca, who were 500 mounted 
men, levelled the Bultan's tfinta, and surrounded the tower to 
which he had fled with the three imana, and called to him to 
come down. Then he aaid he would do ao, provided they 
spared his Ufa. They replied that they would force him to 
come down, and that he was not in Damietta. So they dis- 
charged Gi'eek fire, which caught the tower, which was made 
of fir poles and calico. The tower burnt rapidly, so that I 
never beheld a fire ao bright and ati-aight. When the Sultan 
saw that, he hurried down and fled towards the river by the 
path which I mentioned above. Those uf the Halca had 
broken up the pathway with their swords, and as the Sultan 
haatened along towards the river one of them smote him 
between the ribs with a lance, and the Sultao fled on, dragging 
the lance after him. They plunged in after him, swimming, 
and came and slew him cloae to the galley wbere we w 
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One of the knights, whose ntime was Phares ed din f 'ktai, cut 

him in twain with his sword and tore out his heart. Then 

he went to the king, with his hand all covered with blood, 

I and said to him : ' What wilt thou give to me who have slain 

I tiiy enemy who would have made thee die had he lived ? ' 

1 Bat the king answered him never a word. 

Immediately after the murder the French nobles were 
seized by the Mamelukes who had done the deed and laid 
bead and heels together in the bottoms of their own 
They expected nothing but death on the follow- 
ing morning, and indeed the Emira seemed to have 
quarrelled about it all nigbt ; but love of money was 
too strong for the majority, and on the following day 
they were again set at liberty and allowed to proceed to 
Damietta. 

Once more it was the woman Shajar-el-dur who had 

I saved Egypt from anarchy, and now, by a sudden caprice 

[ of the Matnelnte Emirs, each unwilling to vote for any 

[ man but hitnaelf, she was proclaimed Queen of Egypt, K 

I the Emirs had been capable of such sentiments as moral 

courage, gi-atitude, or chivalry, it would have been well tor 

Egypt ; but not even the experience of the wisdom of their 

choice could keep them loyal to it in the face of the 

ridicule which was poured upon them from all other parts 

of the Saracen world, and the experiment only lasted 

three months. Shajar-el-dur had chosen one of the chief 

Emira, Eibeg (Tbek, Ybek, Eibeg, Aybak ; all these names 

are spelt differently by each historian), as her Wnzir or 

Atabek, and in this short, time they had honourably 

concluded the war with the French, and turned theii' 

attention to the government of the country and the relief 

of taxes. In Syria and Baghdad, however, Shajar-el-dur 
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was unknown, and the fact that the Emirs of Egypt had 
elected a queen to reign over them was received with in- 
credulous astonishment and indignation. 

la there no one man among you worthy to be Sultan } 
(wrote the Kaliph from Baghdad). Then will I give you one 
from henue. For what says the Prophet ; ' Woe to the 
nation that is governed by a woman,' 



a to a queen, 

«nd opened her gates to the Sultan of Aleppo, while all 
the other Egyptian possessions iu Syria followed suit. The 
Mameluke Emirs of Egypt gave way at once. They forced 
the queen to whom they had sworn loyalty a few months 
before to abdicate ; but as they chose for their Sultan the 
Emir Eibeg (under the names of El Melek el Moez el 
Jashenkyr el Turkoman! Iz el din), and as Eibeg 
immediately married Shajar-el-dur,' the change was at 
first more nominal tlian real. But it was the beginniug 
of fresh divisions. In order to secure himself, the Sultan 
Eibeg was forced to admit an eight-year-old grandchild of 
the Sultan Kamil to a nominal partnership in his throne. 
The poor child gained nothing from this but a cruel death 
in one of the dungeons of the citadel little more than a 
year afferwai'ds, and with him ended the royal race of 
Saleh-ed-din the Kurd. 

' Shoiar-el-dur waa not the queen's real name, but a niekname 
■ignifjing ' The Tree of Paarla.' 



CHAPTER XXVn 

THE FATE OF fl MOSLliM QL-EEM 

" The followers of Mohammed, whether Turk or Arab, havfl 
been the great slave traders of the world ever since his 
immediate auocesBora overran and destroyed the ancient 
ciTiliEations of the East. Slavery, of course, hasbeen known 
Knee the earliest dawu of history ; it was the recognised 
f captives taken in war, and slaves have always been 
K>ught and sold for domestic servants since the world 
Degau. But in these eai'lier forms of slavery there always 
jems to have been one humanising influence, a sense of 
jBpousibility. In soroe of the ancient nations a slave had 
. rights which only the worst masters ventured to 
ird. Among the Hebrews he could legally claim his 
Bfreedoni after seven years' service ; in most cases his olti- 
Siate freedom depended on his own conduct, and not on the 
arbitrary caprice of his master. But under the Moslems 
1 slave was a mere chattel, with no riglits beyond those 
Rof a beaat of burden. It was the Arab slave ti-ade which 
sapped the strength and morality of the Chiistian king- 
doms of the Soudan, and eventually rendered them an easy 
prev to the Moslem ; it was the Turkish slave trade which 
I created that terrible tyranny of the Mamelukes under which 
jEgypt groaned for centuries, and from which she has not 
TCt recovered. 
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It was the ijuarrels between the two armies — the free 
Turka on the one hand, and the black slaves on the other 
— which had brought about the downfall of the Fatimite 
dynasty; and Saleh-ed-din, perceiving that neither Turk 
nor Arab would submit to the discipline necessary to make 
a really effective army, had adopted a new development of 
the policy of slave armies. He could not obtain blacks in 
sufficient numbers for his purpose without conqnering the 
Soudan, and this he evidently came to the conelnsion 
would be too despei'ate a venture. He therefore employed 
slave merchants in the mountainous countries of Southern 
and Eastern Europe to purchase systematically all the boys 
they could get by force, frand, or fair bargain, who were 
suitable for his pnrpose. These were brought up as Mos- 
lems and soldiera ; ignorant of their parentage, in some cases 
even of their nationality ; and entirely dependent on the 
favour of their military commander. AU Saieb-ed-din's 
deacendanta had fbliowed his example, so that now almost 
the whole army of Egypt was composed of these European 
slaves. They were divided into regiments, each with a 
distingnishing mark sewn upon their garments ; and were 
subject to no laws except the will of their commanding 
Emir, who at first was generally a freebom Turk or Arab 
of good family, but afterwards came to be appointed or even 
elected from among the Mamelnkes tliemselves. The last 
Sultan, Melek-el-Saleh, had so gi-eatly increased the num- 
ber of these fighting slaves that the barracks could not 
contain them, and very extensive new onea had been built 
on the island of Rhoda. From their chief barracks being 
situated on an island in the river, or Bahr, the Mamelukes 
whose headiiuarters were there came to be called the 
Baharites. 




The new Sultan of Egypt had bwn a Turkish slare 

and bad risen to the command of the Bsharite ilam^Iokes. 

While he remained imder the iiifloence of his wife Sfaaj&r- 

el-dur. all went well in Egypt ; thongh in Syria the Snltaii 

of Daraascos, who was of Saleh-e>d-din*s faniQr. refbsed to 

reeogniBe a Mameluke slave as any better qualified to rule 

E^jpt than a woman. He made overtHres of friendship to 

th? French, who on leaving Egypt had gone to Syria. As 

thiaalliance would have been fatal to the ^famelukes, Eib^ 

fastened to forestall the Sultan of Damascns. and effected 

an alliance with the French on condition that the remainder 

of the ransom, only half of which had been paid.shonld be 

remitted, and that all the boys whom the Saraeeng had taken 

prisoners in the late wars and were educating as M&me~ 

lakes should be restored. It was also 3tipulatc^d that all the 

Christian heads with which the ramparts of Cairo had been 

ornamented should be taken down and hononrahly buried. 

H^e Baharites agreed to these terms, and added a present 

|b an elephant, which was the first seen in France. 

^P Thus free from all fear of a coalition between the 

^French and Tuiks of Damascus, Eibeg and Phares Oktai, 

the Emir who had given the final stroke to Tonran Shah, 

went out to meet the army in Syria, and finally drove them 

Kck in confusion. 
But the first encounter had ended in defeat for the 
amelukes; and on his return to Cairo, Eibeg found tliat 
the Arabs in Egypt had seized the opportunity to throw 
ofl' the hated yoke of the Mamelukes, and to deelare 
allegiance to the Sultan of Damascus. They mustered in 
the Said in great strength, but were defeated in the first 
pitched battle by the Turks. In revenge Eibeg gave up 
Masrs to the pillage of his Mamelukes. He shortly 
; VOL. «. M 
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afterwards treacheroiisly murdered the Emir }'hare8 Oktai,' 
whom he feared as a rival, and caused the child who was 
supposed to share hJB throne to perish in prison, 

Whether Eibeg'a cruelty or his impolicy most estranged 
his wife it is impossible to say, but they became enemies, 
and Shajar-el-dur lived apart from him for some time. 
Then she heard that he was about to marry the daughter 
of the iSultaa of Mosul, and the cup of bis offence was full. 

It was not, of course, that the Moslem wife expected 
to be all in all to the man whom she had raised to the 
throne. Moreover, she had borne him do son ; and there- 
fore, like all of her faith, she fully recognised his right to 
repair the omission on her part through the instrumentality 
of other women. He had the nsual harem, and one of bis 
concubines had already presented him with a son, and 
earned her freedom thereby. Bnt to give bia consort a 

' Matrizi tells a curioaa storj o! the adventareB of twelTe Mame- 
lulies belonging to the troop of Pharea OktaJ, who took flight into the 
deaert of * Tih Beni Israel ' after the murder of their master, and lost 
their wa;. After five days' waodering the; saw tn the distance a town, 
and rode all thnt day towards it. Ou the sixth day they entered a 
deeeited city Bolidly built ' of green maibte.' Sand had drifted into the 
silent streets and houses, but in one shop they found clothing which 
fell into dust when they touched it. In the same abap were nine 
pieaes of gold gravtfn with thedgure of a gazelle and Hebrew characters. 
These they took, and by digging they found a spring of fresh water, 
which was of far more value to them for the moment. Having thus 
refreshed themselves, they left the deserted city and matched all night. 
In the niomiog they fell in with a troop of Bedouin, who guided them 
to Kalak, At this place they offered the gcU they found in the green 
marble city to the money changers. One of them at once declared that 
this money had been coined in the time of Moses, and insisted on 
knowing where it came from. Tlie Mamelukes told the story of the 
deserted city, and found that the Jews of Karak knew of its eiistecoB 
hy tradition. They declared that it had been built by the children of 
Israel during their forty years' sojourn in the desert. 
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' rival of royal birth, who would expect to take precedence 

of her and usnrp the queenly state to which Shajar-el-dur 

had been accustomed, this she could not toleratie. She 

iasned her commands, and the thing was done. Five white 

slaves strangled Eibeg in his bath, and Shajar-el-dur, 

sending for the two piincipa! Emirs of the Mamelukes, 

l^owed them her husband's body, and offered on the spot 

no bestow her hand and the kingdom on one of them. 

r Both refused binntly the perilous honour, and departed. 

In the early morning the Mamelukes of Eibeg's regiment 

surrounded the palace, calling for vengeance on his 

murderer. The young son of Eibeg was elected to succeed 

him, and the first act of the hoy was to deliver the 

murderer of his father to the vengeance of his own mother. 

• The unhappy queen was beaten to death in the harem by 

t^e wooden clogs of the women, and her body thrown out 

hto the desert below the citadel, where it was half eaten 

f the dogs before anyone saw to its burial. 

About this time, either in the year 1257 or 12o8, one of 
ute great obelisks which still marked the deserted city of 
Heliopolis fell to the ground. It must have been, ae we 
V that some of them were, cased in metal, for it is 
x)rded that the fallen obelisk yielded 200 cantars of 
copper. ' The summit alone,' says Makrizi, ' produced ten 
thousand pieces of gold.' 

During the troubles of the past ten years the Christians, 
though suffering with the rest, had not been subjected to 
any official persecution, and in the early period of Shajar- 
el-dur's reign they had ventured to elect another Patriarch 
L after the throne had been vacant seven years, Cyril's suc- 
fcesBor was a man named Athanasius, elected in 1250, who 
flid his best to repair the mischief caused by his predecessor ; 
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but the mere fact that almost all the bishops owed theii' 
conset ration to Cyril's greed of money must have made it 
terribly difficult to deal with them, and apostasy among 
the Christians had become frequent. When Eibeg was 
murdered, his young son was put under the charge of an 
Egyptian named Theodorus, who for the sake of advance- 
ment had, under the Patriarchate of Cyril, renounced hia 
Christianity and taken the name of Sherif-el-dyo, He was 
a physician by profession, and showed great ability us 
Prime Minister to the boy. Sultan. As might be expected, 
he hated the Christians whom he had betrayed, and he 
levied a double tax upon them, though he did not otherwise 
openly oppress them. But peace and good government 
were the last things desired by the Mamelukes, and in little 
more than a year there was another revolution. Sherif-el- 
dyn, more loyal to hia earthly master than to his heavenly 
one, strove desperately to defend hia pupil, but was taken 
prisoner and crucified at the gate of the citadel. Eibeg's 
son was also murdered, and the Emir Seyf-el-din took 
the kingdom under the name of Melek-el-Mozaffer. He 
reigned barely a year, which he spent in Syria, fighting 
against a great invasion of the Tartars, and was murdered 
on his retam journey by another Emir of the Mamelukes, 
who on the strength of this and other achievements was 
elected Sultan in his stead. 

This man may be considered the first real Sultan of the 
Mamelukes, though, not counting Sbajar-el-dur, he was 
the fifth who had usurped supreme power. His names 
were Eoukb-ed-dyn, Beybars-el-Bondokary, E! Melek-ei- 
Daher, Abou-l-fo\ituh E! Alai; and he is generally known 
as Beybars, Bibars, or Bibros. 

Bibars, who was a tail fair European with bine eyee, 
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took the throne in 1260 {a.h. 658), and booh showed that hi? 
bad some idea of the reBponsibOities of a ruler. He regu- 
lated the taxes with some regard to justice, aud received 
with great honour the ICaliph of Baghdad, who had lost 
everything but his life in the invasion of the Tartars. He 
organised the pilgrimage to Mecca, which had been neg- 
lected ill Egypt for twelve years ; and on the Governor of 
Mecca refusing entrance to the Egyptian pilgi-ima Bibars 
made a speedy march upon that city, killed the governor, 
recovered possession of the holy places, and I'etumed to 
Cairo. When in 12C2 a terrible famine broke out in 
Egypt, Bibars opened hie gi'anaries and fed thousands of 
people daily, while he sent hastily abroad for further 
supplies. After the famine was over he celebrated the 
cu-cumeision of his son with great pomp ; and as a thank- 
offering to God he paid the expenses of the circumcision 
of six hundred and forty-five other childi-en at the i 
time, who were carried in solemn procession in the robes 
which he had given them. The presence of the Kaliph gave 
additional solemnity and splendour to this public spectacle. 
Being, either from policy orconviction, a good Moslem,' 
it was not to be expected that Bibars should show much 
toleration to the Christians. Besides, he wanted money 
for his wars in Syria. At this time the Patriarch Afhan- 
asiua died, and two men, John and Gabriel, were marked 
out as candidates, for whom the votes were equal. The 

' At one time he fthaoluteij prohibited the sale or manufacture of 
beer throughout Egypt, and cooatantly endeavoured to do tha e 
b; nine. He hud one of his principal Emirs strangled because be was 
CDDvicted of drinking wine. The nse of cofFee was discovered in Yemen 
ftbout this time, bnt was not introduced into the West till nearly three 
s later. Many devout Moslems would not touch it, placing it 
le category as wine. 
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question was decided by the Heikeliet in favour of Gabriel, 
but John bribed the Moslem authorities to insist on his 
own consecration. In the present state of the Church the 
bishops had not patriotism enough to resist. John was 
consecrated, and governed the Church for nearly seven 
years. The money thus acquired, however, was not 
enough for the Moslema, and a fresh pretext was seized 
on the occasion of a fire in Cairo, which almost destroyed 
a great part of the town. The Christians were accused of 
having caused it, and compelled to pay 50,000 dinars, 
nominally to repair the city, but the money was really used 
for the expenses of the wars which Bibars carried on all 
through bis reign. While he was absent in Syria, in 1269, 
the Egyptian bishops took courage to depose John and 
consecrate the lawfully elected Gabriel as their ruler. But 
in two years' time Bibars returned. John appealed to him 
with the money which was his strongest argument, and 
was reinstated in spite of the Church. Gabriel died soon 
after, and John was left undisturbed till his death. But 
the Egyptian Church in her list of Patriarchs inserts 
Gabriel's name before that of John, to mark her sense of his 
superior claim. On Bibars' return he was received with 
the greatest honour in Cairo ; the city was decorated, and 
his entrance was a triumphal procession. 

During the Patriarchate of this John, the Emperor of 
Abyssinia again sent to Egypt for a Metropolitan. It is 
evident from his letter ' that the Emperor's father 

' I address mj cequest to tte Patriarcb of Alexandria, our Father 
John, whom I salute with all the teverente due to the successor ol 
Mark and Annianna, 

Listen to in; words, and grant lae mj request. Send me a yirtuDtis 
Malropolilan, who will be obly to instraot rae in all things (jood and 
naefol. Follow the ooanael oS the Prophet David, who in his PJ^IB 
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^^B&d introduced Greek Prelates &om Syria, and tbat His 
^^Uon was anxioiis to restore his country to the jurisdiction 
^^fof the Egyptian Church, 

The Greek Church had receutly made an effort to 
assert herself in Egypt as well as in Abyssinia. During 
the early years of the reign of Bibars, the Emperor of 
Constantinople had sent a special embassy to request that 
the Sultan of Egypt would permit, the election of a 
Patriarch for the Greek Church in Egypt, which was then 
without a head. Bibars consented, and an oculist was 
chosen and sent to Constantinople to be consecrated. 
^^ But nothing more is known of him, and even his name is 
^^kffiven differently by different writers. 

^^H Towards the close of the thirteenth century, and prob- 
^^rsbly in the reign of Bibars, an incident occurred which 
^V abows how great was the respect paid to the Patriarch of 
^1 Egypt in Abyssinia. An Egyptian merchant had sent a. 

^H has addressed to yoa these words: 'O m; sod, do Dot leave your 
^H Bbeep to the fanga of the noli.' These Syiian Metropolilana who 
^^F lesiJe ta Abyssinia have only attracted oar hatred. We bave always 
belonged to the Patriarchate of Egjpt ; nor should we so long have 
aofCered these etrangers to exorcise episcopal functions, we should have 
chased (hem from their thrones, only that the; enjoyed the protection 
o! our father, who had near him no bishop of your choice. But now 
do not permit the ruin of a kingdom which is uudcr your charge, and 
lend UB a MetropDlitan, to the end that our Lord Jesus Christshall rain 
blessings opon you. Think upon St. Mark, and do not abandon ua to 
punish UB for our sins. Choose for ua a Metropolitan ; or, if the thing does 
not depend on you. demand permission from the Sultan to do so. When 
you have granted our demand you shall obtain all that you most desire. 
Do not suffer that these Syrians should any longer eieroise authority in 
our country. For tho rest, if you tell us to eipel them, we will expel them. 
If you command us to keep them with ns, we will eieouie your orders. 
You have disapproved of our conduct with regard (o them ; but deign to 
pardon our fault, that our sin may be remitted. Pardon also all O' 



oompatriots, and let your benediction repose upon ui 



n life and death. 
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considemble sum of money to his agent in Abyssinia. The 
agent died, and hia master found himself without any 
means of recovering hia money. He appealed to the 
Bultan, who recommended him to apply to tJie Patriarch 
of the Christians. The Patriarch ^in all probability 
John VII.) consented to lielp him, and wrote to the 
Emperor of Abyssinia begging him to use hia influence to 
get the money restored aafely to ita owner. 

When it became known that a letter from the Patriarch 
had arrived in Abyssinia, all the governors of the different 
pi'Dvincoa hastened to receive ifc. The letter was placed on 

the ■ .' He who bore it and his followers were supplied 

with horses ; and were magnificently fed and lodged in all 
the countries thiTiugh which they passed before arriving at 
the capital. Here the king received the messengers with 
every mark of diatiuction. Ou the following Sunday the 
letter was publicly read by the Metropolitan in the cathedral 
and in the presence of the king. While it was read the king 
stood with his head uncovered to hear it, and immediately 
afterwards he gave orders for the money to be brought and 
handed over to the Patriarch's representative. Besides the 
money, the king loaded him with presents, and he was con- 
ducted out of the country again with the same state which 
bad attended hia entrance. 

While the Sultan's attention was engaged in Syria 
and Asia Minor, the King of Nubia waa ill-advised eoough 
to draw attention upon himself by an invasion of the 
province of Assuan, where he did considerable damage. 
The Emir of Kous promptly stai-ted off' in reprisal, and, 
invading Nubia, penetrated some way towards Doiigola, 
pillaging the country and laying it waste. He made 
prisoners of several Nubian nobles — -among others, of the 
' A. word I liave been unable lo decipher. 
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Toy of the northern province — and on Bibars' return 
Cairo they were presented to him as trophies. Bibars 
ith the barbarity of his idnd had them all cut asunder 
in the middle of the body. 

This David seems to have been a very unpopular King 

Nnbia, and in 1275 (a.h. 674) Mb nephew Shekander, 
who, according to the Nubian law of succession, was his 
lir, sought refuge at the Court of the Slave-Sultan, and 
■fiiBgraced his faith and lineage by betraying his own 
country to the Mosieuis. Bibars was, of course, delighted 
with the chance offered to him, and sent a numerous 
army nnder two of his principal Emirs to invade Nnbia, 
with the ostensible purpose of asserting the rights of the 
heir Shekander.' The Nubians came to meet the invading 
army, and fought with great courage, but were eventually 
overpowered. The Moslem Emirs advanced into the 
interior, spreading devastation on every side and killing 
or seizing for slaves all whom they found in their line of 
march. The viceroy of the southern province submitted 
to acknowledge Shekander as his king instead of David, 
and was allowed to retain the governorship of the country, 
David with a fresh army came to meet the invaders, but 
was defeated, and his mother, sisters, and brother were 
taken prisoners. David saved himself by flight, and 
Shekander was proclaimed king in his stead on the 
following humiliating conditions ; — 

He was to cede to the Sultan of Egypt the northern- 
most province of Nubia (which was a fourth part, and that 
the most fertile part, of the whole kingdom). He was to 
revive the ancient tribute of 400 slaves, from which Nnbia 
had been free for more than two centuries, and in addition 
This name is probabl; a oonuption at Alosandec. 
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to the slaves was to send yearly to the Moslem rnler of 
Egypt three elephants, three giraffes, Eve panthers, one 
hundred dromedaries, and one hundred bullockfi. He was 
to set at libei-ty ai! the Moslems who had been taken 
prisoners by David in his recent descent on Egypt. He 
was to send to the Sultan all the treasure and all the 
herds belonging not only to David, but also to all the 
Nubian nobles who had fallen in the late war. He w«s 
to consent fco the establishment in Dongola of Moslem 
officials to look after the collection of the tribute due to 
the Sultan. A church which the impolitic David had 
caused to be built by the forced labour of the Moslems 
whom he had captured in his recent expedition was razed 
to the ground, and gifts which had been presented to it 
to the value of 13,000 dinars (?) were seized by the Emirs. 

From this date the ruin and downfall of the Christian 
kingdoms of the Soudan became a mere question of time. 
Once more the collection of slaves for tribute necessitated 
perpetual fighting and anarchy, so that all good govern- 
ment became impossible, and the kingdoms of the Soudan 
were set one against another, instead of making common 
cause against the Moslem. The richest province of the 
Nubian kingdom had been lost, and it was no longer 
possible to keep the Moslems ont of the interior. In their 
new province the Emirs of Bibars offered the inhabitants 
the usual choice : the faith of Islam, tribute, or death. As 
generally happened, the inhabitants chose the tribute, and 
every male Christian paid annually the poll-tax of one 
dinar. The Moslem army only occupied Dongola seventeen 
days, and, having concluded the treaty, returned to Egypt. 

Next year, when heading an expedition against the 
Tartars in Syria, Bibare died of his own superstition. A 
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total eclipse of the moon presaged, as he believed, the 
death of a prince. He suspected a young prince, 
grandson of Touran Shah, the last Kurdish Sultan, of 
intent to poison him, and determined to cheat the oracle 
by arranging that the unfortunate youth, against whom 
there was no shadow of evidence, should die instead 
of himself. He filled a cup with poison, which he 
offered to the unsuspecting prince, who drank without 
hesitation. Then Bibara left the room, and during his 
short absence one of the servants, not knowing what had 
happened, refilled the cup. When the Sultan came in 
again, restless and feverish, he took up the same cup in 
' ignorance and drank from it. There was still poison 
I enough in it to kill him, and the two princes expired 
within an hour or two of each other. 

During his reign Bibars had done a good deal for 
Egypt. The fortifications of Damietta, Rosetta, Alexandria, 
and Cairo had been repaired and strengthened, public 
granaries bad been built at Cairo, bridges had been 
repaired, canals renewed, and many celebrated mosques 
had been rebuilt and repaired. He also built a nevr one, to 
the north of Cairo, of great siae and magnificence. The 
square in which it stands, on the road to Abbasyieb, ia 
still called II Daher or Zahir, after one of the names of the 
Sultan Bibars. The four walls of the moaque are there, 
and much of the beautiful tracery is left in the windows, 
bat the building has long since lost its religious character. 
The French turned it into a fort about a hundred years J 



> It la aaid that more than once oa argcDt Doeasion the Sultan irent 
with all his Emirs to help in the repairing of a ciuial, and carried a 
basket ol earth with bis own hands ' m the sight ot all the world ' by 
way ot settiag an example. 
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ago, and after their expulsion the Moslems continued to use 
it as a military post. It is now a commissariat depot of 
the British army. 

Bibars had so firmly established himself on the throne 
of Egypt that no objection was made by the other Mame- 
luke Emirs to the succession of his son Barkah Khan. But 
there could be no lasting sentiment of loyalty under the 
circumstances, and within three years the two young sons 
who successively bear the empty title of Sultan in the 
lists were deposed or slain, and another of the Mameluke 
Emirs, Seyf-ed-din Kalaoun-el-Elfi, possessed himself of 
the throne of Egypt. 



CHAPTER XXVin 

TWO INVASIONS OF THE SOUDAN 

J, 1981 The new Snlfan was a Mnmeluke of nncertain nationality, 

aWI whose nickname of El Elfi commemorated the fact that in 

his youth he had been bought for the sum of 1,000 (elf) 

dinars. He had, as usual, to fight for hie usurped position 

in Syria, but crushed the revolt againet him without much 

» trouble. In the next year, 1282 (a.h. 682), he was, un- 
fort.imately for Egypt and the Soodan, free to occupy him- 
6elf with their affairs. The Christians had already suffered 
cruel injustice under the bnef reign of Barkah Khan ; ' and 
Kalaoun, though in the first year of his reign he remitted 
certain taxes equally for his Moslem and Christian subjects, 
soon renewed all the vexatious and hum.iliating restrictions 
npon the latter, which generally fell into disuse whenever 
the Sultans were lighting away from Cairo. At snch 
times no one took any particular notice of the civil 
administration except the permanent officials, who were 

»' In the jear 678 of the Hejica all the Christians in the War OfSoe 
were dismiseeii and replaced hj Mohammedavi clerke. This wholesale 
dismiBBal of Chrietian Brnployeea happened sevecal times under Moslem 
ralerB, hut sooner or latec it was alwajs fonnd necessary to take the 
ChristiaDB bock. On the sajne da; that this edict was pnblished the 
monastery of Khandak, in the Buburba o! Cairo, was razed to the 
ground, an immense rabble pouring nut of Cairo to assist in its 
destiaation. 
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alwajra Copts and generally Christiana ; no Tnrk or Arab 
being capable of the work. Kalaonn's interference eoon 
produced acute discontent among all the Egyptians, 
whether Moslem or Christian; and the Slave-Sultan, after 
the fashion of hia kind, resolved to teach hia snbjecta a 
lesson. He turned his Mameluke army loose npon Cairo, 
and for three days the unhappy city was given up to 
mnrder and pillage. No attempt was made to discriminat* 
between the innocent and guilty, the streets ran with 
bloodj and were encumbered with the corpses of men, 
women, and children. At length the Ulemas took 
courage and approached the Suitan with the thunders of 
religion. They not only succeeded in stopping the carn- 
age, biit so successfully worked on the superstitions fears of 
Kalaoun that he undertook to make expiation, in the form 
of a mosque combined with a great Mmistan. or hospital 
for the incurable and insane. Of this, only the tomb 
remains ; the mosque which now forma part of it was added 
by his son ; the hospital has long been disused, and small 
remains of it are left. 

Kalaoun's attention was fortunately diverted from the 
government of the couiitry to a safer and more congenial 
occupation, the reorganisation of the uniforms of the 
Slameluke regiments, which kept him nut of mischief for a 
whole year. He added very greatly to the numbers of the 
army, but almost all the boys he bought were Circassians, 
as it seemed to him that these made the best soldiers. 
He had little faith in the loyalty of the Baharite Mame- 
lukes, and changed his Wuairs so often that contemporary 
historians have not attempted to record their names. 

In 1286 (a.H. 685) Ador, the king of the southernmost 
kingdom of the Soudan, sent ambassadors to the Sultan of 
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Egypt to complain of the latter's vassal, Shekander, King 
of Nnbia. The precise caiiae of complaint is not stated ; 
but probably Shekander had been raiding the southern 
kingdom for slaves to supply the yearly tribute demanded 
by hie Moslem sazeraiu. Tlie latter gladly seized the 
opportunity to send an officer back with the envoys of 
King Ador in the doable character of ambassador and spy. 
He made the journey in safety; but Shekander was on the 
watch for the spy's return from the south, and, though hia 
escort made a conaiderable detour to avoid passing through 
Dongola, they were arrested and brought before the King 
of Nubia. He gave orders that they should all be put to 
death ; bat the nobles of his Court interposed and indig- 
nantly demanded if the king were mad. They pointed out 
little as Kalaoun might care about the subjects of 
Ador, the murder of his Moslem ambassador would give 
him just the escnse he wanted for the invasion of Nubia. 
As Shekander was obstinate, they deposed him and made 
iShemamoun king in his stead. The Moslem and his 
escort were permitted to return to Egypt in safety ; but 
Kalaoun's intentions were not turned aside, and he almost 
immediately despatched a large army to invade Nubia. 
Shemamoun adopted singular tactics. He wrote to the 
viceroy of the northern province to attempt no resistance, 
but to evacuate the country aa the Moslems advanced, 
leaving as little aa possible forthe Moslems to destroy. In 
this way the Emirs penetrated without fighting the whole 
way to Dongola, where Shemamoun was waiting to give 
battle. He was defeated, however, and fled into the 
interior, Then the Moslems took the son of Shema- 
moun 's sister and made him king, on condition of his 
owning allegiance to the Sultan of Egypt. After this they 
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returned to Egypt, eanyiug with them great booty of flocks 
and herds. 

No Boonep had they quitted the country than Shemar- 
moun reappeared, hia eabjecta received Mm with joy, and 
the king who had promised allegiance to the Sultan of 
Egypt was turned out of the country with the Moalem 
garrison which had been left in Dongola. Kalaoun, fariouB 
at this unexpected turn, prepared to conquer Nubia in grim 
earnest. All the militia — as that part of the army was now 
called which consisted of free men, whom long descent had 
taught to call themselves Egyptians, in distinction from 
the Mameluke or slave regiments — was ordered on this 
service, besides 40,000 mercenai-ies recruited from the 
Arab tribes of the northern provinces. Once more the 
Moslems swept through the Nubian kingdom, set up a new 
king in Dongola who had been dragged from a Cairo 
prison and was also nephew to the former King David, 
made him swear fealty to the Sultan of Egj'pt in the 
principal church of Dongola, left a garrison in that city, 
and returned to Cairo at the end of six months. Once 
more they had hai-dly left the country before Shemamoun 
reappeared in Dongola, tJie whole laud returned to its 
allegiance, and the Moslem garrison was conducted beyond 
the frontier. This time, however, Shemamoun did not 
allow their kingly nominee to leave with them, but put 
him to death by torture. Kalaoun did not attempt a third 
expedition, and Shemamoan reigned in peace till his 
death. 

Kalaonn did not live very much longer. His eldest 
son and heir died of a fever, and his father is said to have 
felt the loss veiy much. He sought distraction in a fresh 
war against the Christians in Syria, took the city of 
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Tripoli, massacred all the inhabitants, and razed the town 
to the ground- This, however, was his last exploit, and he 
retamed to Cairo, where he received an embassy from the 
King of Airagon shortly before his death. 

His eldest son, Saleh-ed-din Khalil Jfelet-el-Ashraf, 
proclaimed in the foUowiog year (1291) a holy war agtunst 
the Franks, and did, in fact, dispossess them of Acre after 
an obstinate siege. He massacred all the inhabitants and 
destroyed the walls. He also brought to Egypt as a 
trophy of victory the portal of one of the principal 
churches of Acre, which may be observed to this day in 
the copper bazaar, where it forms one of the entrances to 
the mosque of his brother Naar ebn Kalaoan. During 
his short reign also this Sultan built the well-known 
bazaar Khan Khalil, which is the constant resort, of 
tourists ; it was built on the site of some rained tombs of 
the Kaliphs. 

After his victories in Syria the Saltan invaded Armenia, 
ravaged the countrj', and toot the city of Erzeroom. On 
his return to Egj-pt a fresh persecntion broke out against 
the Christians, in which tliey show to leas advantage than 
at any other time in their history. Generally, whatever 
their faults at other times, a persecution has brought out 
alt the latent heroism of the Copts, who guard against 
their own weakness to this day by brandjjig themselves 
with the sign of the cross,' in order that they may put it 
out of their own power to deny that they are Christians. 

' This branilint!— or. to speak stricilj, tattooinB— is not done in infuiej-, 
bat vhen the boy ie oM eooagh to know what it meana and to give 
his own conaent. There is also an old tradition among them that 
Egypt will one ilay be delivered [roiu the Moslem yoke by the ChrisiianB 
of the Boath (Abyninia). and that this tnark will make it easier in that 
day for the inTaJera to recognlae the faithM- 
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Bat ever since the time of tbe infamous David (Cyril III.) 
the character of the Egyptian Christians had undergone 
an accelerated process of deterioi-ation. Apostasy was no 
longer infr'equent, and Christians in the employ of the 
Government were too often Christians only in name, as 
they were now signally to prove, and misused the power 
entrusted to them. 

The persecution, indeed, began with a street riot, 
occasioned by the fact that the Christian steward of one of 
the principal Emirs rode through the streets of Cairo with 
one of his master's debtors, who was a Moslem, walMng at 
his side under arrest, with his hands tied behind him. 

The people gathered round at this, so that by the time he 
came to the crosaway of the mosque of Ebn Touloun a large 
crowd followed him, every man of which entreated him to let 
go the prisoner, but he would not grant their request. 

They then mustered in greater number, pulled him down 
from his steed, and set his prisoner free. This happened near 
the house of his master, to whom he sent his servant to ask 
him to come and deliver him from his assailants. He came 
out with a batch of the Emir's slaves and body-guards, 
who rescued the secretary {or steward) from tbe crowd, and 
began to ply their sticks and to disperse them. But 
they shouted ' It is not lawful ! ' and they ran hastily until 
they stopped under the citadel, and cried 'God help the 
Sultan ! ' He beard them and sent to inquire about the 
matter. And they made known to him tbe overbearing way 
tbe Christian secretary had behaved towards the agent (tbe 
debtor), and what foUowed. 

The Sultan then sent for Ain-el-Gliazal and addressed 
him thus : ' How can thy people behave as they have done 
towards Moslems for the sake of a Christian 1 ' Ain-el- 
Qhazal excused himself, saying that he was busy at his office 
and knew nothing about it. Then the Sultan sent to fetoh 
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all that were in Ain-el-Ghazal'a establishment, and ordered 
the people to bring to him all the Christiana. He also sent 
for the Erair Bedr-ed din Beidar, the governor, and the Erair 
Sandjar eah Shodjai, and ordered them to bring before him all 
the Chriatians, to put thera to death. Those two Emirs, 
however, did not leave him till the matter was decided (till 
they had persuaded him to i-ecouaider his decision), and it 
was cried throughout Cairo and Masr that no Christian or 
Jew should remain in service with an Emir. And he ordered 
all the Emirs to propose the faith of Islam to all the secretaries 
they had, and to cut off t!ie heads of all those who refused to 
embrace it, but to retain in their service all who did. He 
aliso gave orders to the governor (Bedr en Naib) to make the 
siime offer to the Christians of the Court and to treat them 



An order was given to look for them, and they hid them- 
selves ; but the people forestalled them in their own houaea, 
which tbey plundered until the sack was general, both of the 
Jews' houses and of those of the Christians, one and ail. 
They led away their women captive, and put to death a 
number of people with their own hands. Then the Emir 
Bedr en Naib went up to the Sultan about the conduct of the 
people, and coaxed him till he (Bedr the governor) rode to 
Cairo and proclaimed that wliosoever plundered the house of 
a Christian should be hanged. He also beat a number of 
the people, and marched them about the city after having 
scourged them. Thus the plunder was stayed, but not before 
they had plundered the church of the Moallakah in Masr 
(Babylon), and bad put to death a quantity of people 
there. 

Then the governor brought together a number of secre- 
taries of the Sultan and of the Emirs, and placed them before 
the Sultan, at a certain distance from him. The Sultan then 
ordered Esh Shodjar and the Emir Djendar to take those men 
with them, and to go down to the horse market under the 
—castle, there to dig a large grave, to throw into it all the 
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aecretariea now present, and to light a lire of wood on the top 
of them. 

Then the Emir Eedr came forward and pleaded for them, 
but the Sultan would not receive his plea, saying, ' I will not 
have a Christian Diwiin in my Government.' Yet the Emir 
did not quit the Sultan until he had consented to this — that 
so many of the secretaries as embraced the faith of Islam 
shouid be retained in their office, but that those who would 
not should have their heada cut off. 

He therefore brought them out to the house of the 
governor of the city (his own official residence), and said to 
them ; ' O ye, all of you, I have not been able to prevail 
with the Sultan ou your behalf but on one condition, which 
ia — that he of you who prefers his religion is to be put to 
death, but that he who prefers El Islam shall receive a robe of 
honour, and it shall be well with him.' 

Then El Makin ebn esh Shikai, one of the secretaries of 
8tat«, came forward and said to hiin : ' O lord, which of ua 
men, high in office, would choose death for this good religion 1 
By God — a religion for which we should have to die and go — 
God has not written on it His peace ! Tell us, you — the 
Sultan and thyself — the religion you wish us to choose and to 
follow.' 

Then Bedr burst out laughing and said to him, ' My good 
man, what other i-eligion should we choose but El Islam 1 ' 
Then El Makin replied, ' O lord, we know not ; do you tell us, 
and we will follow you.' 

Then the public notaries came in, made them Moslems, 
and wrot« a deed of witness thereof, wherewith Bedr went 
in to the Sultan, who clothed them with robes of honour, and 
they went in them to the council of the Wuzir Es Waheb 
f^hanise-ed-din Mohammed ebn Selous. One of those present 
addressed El Makin ebn esh Shekai and handed him a sheet 
for him to write upon, saying, 'O Kadi, our master, WTit<i 
on this sheet.' He answered, ' () my son, it is not for us to 
decide.' They did not leave the council of the Wuzir until 
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kthe evening, wiien the warder of the gate came to them and 
>ok them to the council of the goveroor, where the Kadis 
I'Were already assembled ; and there the seccetaries renewed 
their profession of Islam in their presence. 

And thus, from men deapiaed they became honourable 
rand honoured through embracing Islamiam. But they also 
lliegan to despise the Moslems, and to lord it over them with a 
violence which Christianity wouldhave forbidden them to use.' 
The uaual fate of the Mameluke Sultans overtook Khalil 
lishortly after. He was murdered in his liarem, at the instance 
I of an Emir who hoped to sneceed him; but the Mame- 
I lukes of Kalaoun niurdei'ed the usurper in his turn the 
■ next day, and chose Nasr, the younger son of Kalaoun, 
I who was only nine years old, to be their nominal Sultan. 
I The real power they gave to one of themselves, Zeyn-ed- 
Frdiu Ketbogha, who shortly after murdered his principal 
§ rival among his fellow -slaves, and, sending the child Naar 
rto be imprisoned in the fortress of Karak, he proclaimed 
I himself Sultan of Egypt. 

Ketbogha reigned two years, to be in hie tui-n deposed 

I by Lajyn, another of his fellow-slaves, who seems to have 

been of German origin. Lajyn reigned about the same 

mgth of time and was murdered by one of his own 

slaves ; another Mameluke Emir was proclaimed one day 

and mui-dered the next ; and for forty days the throne 

remained vacant while the Mameluke Emu's quarrelled 

, among themselves. Eventually they agreed to recall the 

I boy Nasr, and govern in his name.'' 

During these years Egypt had suffered greatly from 

' Maltrizi (Malan's truDslation]. 

" In the year that Naar waa recalleil to Cairo suoli heavy ri 
that nmny tumhs were entirely wrecked by tlip water rushing down from 
e Hokattam hills. 
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natural causes as well as from oppreeaion and anarchy. 
Pestileuce and famine had almost decimated the population. 
Athanaains, the Patriarch of the Greek Church iu Egypt, 
deserted his post and fled to Constantinople. John, the 
Egyptian Patriarch, died in the same year that Ketbqgha 
usurped the throne, and was succeeded by Theodosiup, 
of whom we only know the cuiiouB fact that he was a 
' Frank,' perhaps the descendant of one of the French 
captives taken in the invasion of St. Louis. For the sis 
years of his Patriarchate the Christians eujoyed a brief 
respite from persecution, but woi'se days were in store for 
them. Nasr seems to have attributed his misfortunes to 
an unholy tolerance of the Christians in his realm, and 
the chief Xadi was the son of one of those men who had 
apostatised from Christianity, and was bitter against the 
Christians. The fii'st year of Nasr's return to power ' was 
the first year of a new century, which is one of the saddest 
in the recoi'ds of the Church of Egypt. 

' In this year also aattle plague broke out in Egypt, aad caged with 
Buoh Tirulenoe that but £ew beaata were left alive. A native of Aahmoun 
Tana, wlio had 1,021 head ot cattle, lost all but eighteen o£ this great 



CHAPTER XXIX 

THE DE8TBUCTI0K OF THE CHDRCHES 

1300 The eighth century of the Hejira, which corresponds to 
700 the fonrteenth century of our era, gives us an almost 
unbroken record of persecutions suffered by the Egyptian 
Christians at the hands of their Moslem rulers. 

The Mohammedan writers assert, and it hag been the 
feshion for most Christian historians to accept the assertion 
without inquiry, that these persecutions were brought 
upon the Christians by themselves ; that they were, to use 
the complacent woi-ds of Neale, ' occasioned by their own 
fault.' But a careful examination of the statements in 
Makiizi and other Moslem writers, on which this charge 
is founded, show that they are absolutely insufficient to 
establish it. The complaints of arrogance and harshness 
brought against them resolve themselves into the simple 
fact that the Christians presumed upon then- admitted 
in dispensability to the Moslem Government to behave 
as free men and not as slaves. They disregarded the 
vexatious and cruel laws which had been in former times 
passed for the express purpose of humiliating and 
oppressing them, and which were still unrepealed. They 
dared to appear in white turbans ; and when one of them, 
high in Government employ, was seen riding publicly 
through the streets on a horse, followed by a crowd of 
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petitioners, it was felt that severe meaBurea must betaken. 
The principal Moslems clamoured for the destruction of 
all the Christian churches, as well as for the enforcement 
of all the penal laws against them ; and though the 
Governor of Cairo refused to grant the former demand, he 
did not dare to refiise the latter. He sent, however, for 
John VIII., the National Patriarch, and the principal men 
of both the Jewish and Christian communities, and warned 
them that he could not answer for the consequences if 
tliey did not oblige their people to obey the laws against 
them. John VIII. at once wrote letters to all the 
dioceeea, ordering that the Christiana should wear blue 
turbans and girdles, and refrain from riding on horses or 
mules on pain of excommunication, since in such matters 
the powers that be were to be obeyed. The churches, 
though only a few of those recently built were destroyed, 
were ordered to be shut up ; but this order the Patriarch 
did not attempt to enforce, and in consequence it was 
neglected, except in Cairo for a time during which dis- 
obedience would have been followed by the total destruc- 
tion of all the churches and popular riots. All the care 
and wisdom of the Patriarch, however, could not entirely 
avert the storm when once popular fanaticism was aroused. 
Once more the whole army of Christian clerks was dis- 
missed from Government service ; once more the mob 
hooted and stoned inoffensive Christians daily in the 
street, or pulled down and savagely beat anyone who 
ventured to ride even on the permitted ass. In Alexandria 
and the Payoum the popular riots against the Christians 
were particularly fierce, and the Government did not 
attempt to restrain them. The festival of the Nile — or 
the Feast of the Martyr, as it was by this time called — was 
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[Ibrbidden , and the lives and property of the Christian and 
rJewish populations were in honrly danger all through the 
luntry. 
Such was the state of things for three years, till an 

ibaasy from the King of Barcelona arrived with the 
tansoni of a prisoner who had been recently taken iu war 
(probably in Syria), and theenvoyswerehorrified at the state 
of things they found in Egypt. They offered the Sultan 
large additional sums if he would permit the churches to 

opened, and the presents were accepted. Some relief 

s certainly given, but Makriai records with apparent 
pride that only two churches were permitted to be 
opened ; and further records that, though the prisoner was 
freed and allowed to depart with the ambassador, they were 
aft«'rwards pursued by order of the Sultan, Probably the 
'pursuers disguised themselves as robbers, All that had 

m given them was taken from them, and the unfortunate 
prisoner was retaken and put in irons, Makrizi appears 
to think this rather a fine action on the partof the Sultan. 
During these three years of persecution, in the year 
1301 the Moslem population of the Said, who were chiefly 
the descendants of Arab settlers, rebelled against the rule 
of the Mamelukes. Several of the chief Mameluke Emirs 
were despatched to crush the rebellion, which they did with 
pitiless ferocity. The greater part of the population was 
put to the swonl, so that the stench of their corpses filled 
the land. Sixteen hundred of the principal landowners 
were seized and all their property confiscated. Innocent 
and guilty, Moslem and Christian, were involved in the 
same wholesale ruin ; in some of the districts no man was 
left alive, only those women and children who were not 
worth being taken as slaves. 
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Next year a terrible earthquake contribnted to the 
ruin and demoralisation of the country. Some towns — 
notably Kous — were entirely destroyed. The fourfold cities 
of Cairo were left ' as though they had been overthrown 
and ruined by an enemy.' The young Snltan was far 
from happy in his kingdom. He gradually realised that 
his violence agaiust the Christians had only thrown the 
whole civil administration of the country into confusion 
without conciliating his Moslem subjects, or at any rate 
those whom he had most reason to fear, the Mameluke 
Emirs. By the year 1309 he had grown so weary of the 
constant complaints and disputes that, under pretext of 
making a pilgrimage to Mecca, he retired to Kerak, and 
from thence sent word to the Mamelukes that they might 
choose whom they liked to reign over them — he would 
have nothing more to do with it. But when they took 
him at bis word and elected one of his own slaves^Eoku- 
ed-dyn Bibars II. — Nasr ebn Kalaoun changed his mind. 
He went first to Damascus, where he was welcomed as 
the true Sultan, and then marched down to Egypt. The 
Mameluke Emirs flocked to his standard, and Bibars II., 
hastily collecting all the treasure in the citadel — which is 
said to have amounted to 300,000 dinars, and to wliich no 
doubt the recent plunder of the Christians had largely 
contributed — fled to Akhmin. He was, however, pursued 
by Nasr ebn Kalaoun, the treasure recaptured, and himself 



The rest of the reign of Nasr ebn Kalaoun, which 
lasted thirty years longer, shows him in a very different 
light. Taught by experience, he did his best to protect 
the Christians, both from the violent rapacity of the 
Mamelukes and the religious fanaticism of their Moslem 
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fellow- aubj ectfi ; and occapied himself in valuable public 
works, and in an endeavour to restore good government 
to the distracted country. Bnt though the respect and 
good-will of the Sultan could do something, he was ofleu 
powerless to restrain the outbreaks of popular fanaticism, 
and ten years after his retiu-n (1320) fresh outrages roused 
Vittie Christians at last to retaliation. 

H The beginning of the affair was simple enough. The 
PSiiltau desired to build a jetty on the Nile bank for the 
convenience of his new Meidan.' It should be re- 
membered that the Nile bank of 1S20 is not the Nile 
bank of to-day. The river has shifted a good deal to the 
westward, and its old bed is covered with the houses of 
>dern and even medieval Cairo ; for the new buildings 
rere erected as soon as the ground was dry. In the time 
f Nasr ebn Kalaoun there was a newly-formed island, 
rtween Cairo and Boulac, upon which was already built 
fcrnostjue, a mill, and several houses with spacious gardens, 
^ch were a favourite resort of the people of Fostat. 
Still, in years of flood it is recorded that the island was 
covered with water, and the streets converted into canals, 
while the inhabitants went about in boats. The eastern 
bmnch of the river which wasiied the town o F jstat was, 
however, always shallow ; and, as time went on, it dried 
up altogether. The eighth century of the Hejira is full of 
records of the formation of new islands, which gradoally 
became part of the eastern bank in Cairo, and of the 
ineffectoal attempts of the Mohammedan rulers, at vast 
expense, to control the river. 

' The literal tranBlation of the word Meidan is ' riding school.' wliich 
would give a. falaa impresaioii. It was n great open court belocging to 
ow! ot (he Sultaii's palaces, ta which he used to descend evec; da; from 
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In the particular spot of this half-dry channel, which ■ 
the Sultan had fixed upon for his jetty, on a fragment of 
older and hif^lier ground, stood tlie church of Zehry. If 
left alone, it would have occupied a conapicuoua place on 
an island in the middle of the little baain which the 
Sultan was digging to receive the waters of the Nile, and 
this would have been a constant offence to the Arabs. 
Still, the Sultan shrank from giving orders for the actual 
demolition of the church, and merely desired his men to 
dig very closely all round it, bo that it might become 
undermined and fall in of its own accord. But though 
the chui-ch was left, aa it were, suspended in the air, it 
still refused to fall, and the complaints of the Moslem 
workmen grew loud. Angry marmnre ran through the 
country that the Sultan was favouring the Christians, and 
Mohammedan fanatics were not wanting to the occasion. 
How, or by whom, the plot was formed was never known, 
bat about three weeks afterwards the smouldering fire of 
fanaticism broke into open flame. 

It was on a Friday, in the burning splendour of a 
June day, that the signal was given. On that day, at 
the hour of noonday prayer, when the faithful were 
gathered in crowds into the mosquea, alike ' in Cairo, in 
Alexandria, in Damanhour, in Assiout, in Manfalout, in 
Kous, in Assuan, and in five other of the principal towns 
in Egypt,' the same thing happened. At the close 
of the prayer a fakir — who appears in each case to have 
been a stranger — suddenly raised himself from among the 
congregation, and cried out with strong trembling, as of 
one who receives a command direct from Heaven, ' God is 
great ! God is great ! my brethren, let us go fortli 
and destroy the chnrcbea ! ' 
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In most cases the Moslem crowd needed no second 
• bidding. In Cairo the cry was raised in three places at 
I the same moment — on the site of the excavations before 
I &e church of Zehry, in the mosque at the citadel, and in 
[ the great university mosque of El Azhar. The fii-st 
L ohurch to fall was the obnoxious Zehry. of which not one 
■«tone was left upon another. Everything of value was stolen 
Xby the crowd, which then rushed towards the church of 
■ Bt. Mena, in the Hamra quarter. This church had been 
tfrom time immemorial a special object of venera- 
iMon to the Egyptians, who sent offerings ' to it from 
f all parts of the country, so that it bad at this time one of 
the richest treasuries in the kingdom, not only in money 
bat in beautiful vestments, vases, and other works of art. 
Around it lived a large colony of Christians, who 'had 
Lretired from the world,' without apparently any definite 
f monastic establishment. 

The crowd flung itself upon these buildings, and in an 
hour or ao they were sacked from top to bottom, and the 
defenceless inhabitants beaten and despoiled. Being, 
however, more intent on plunder than destruction, they 
I did not stay to pull down the buildings, but swept on to 
the Church of the Maidens, near the aqueduct, in the 
precincts of which there were also a great number of 
monks and nuns living. They broke open the gates, 
dragged out more than sixty nuns who had hastily taken 
refuge within, pulled the very clothing ofi' their backs, and 
pillaged everything they could find. Then they set fire to 
the Church of the Maidens, and to another hard by which 
had shared in the general wreck. Still unspent, the wave 
of destruction swept southward to Babylon. 

By this time, however, the news of the outbreak had 
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gone before them. The gates of the old fortrt-SB — which 
enclosed then, as now, six churches — were hastily closed, 
and the Egyptians prepared to defend themaelyes. At 
the same time the Sultan, hearing the noise of the riots — 
for another mob waa engaged in destroying the churches 
of the Mouski and the Zawilah — sent in haste to inquire 
the cause, and, hearing what was going on, bestirred himself 
at once to prevent further mischief. Word waa brought 
to him that the Kaar-el-Shamma (the Arab name for the 
old Roman fortress in Babylon) was holding out against a 
besieging mob, but could not do so any longer, unless 
help were sent speedily. 

The Emir Idgamish, accompanied hy four other Emira 
and a troop of cavalry, galloped off to Babylon. The 
captain of the watch had preceded him and personally 
endeavoured to restrain the mob, but had been driven 
back by a shower of atones. The mob were in the act of 
firing the gate, which had resisted all their efforts to break 
it open, when Idgamish charged up, sword in hand, at the 
head of his troop and shouted his command to stop. The 
great crowd wavei-ed and fell back for a moment, and 
Idgamish seized the occasion to make loud proclamation 
that any man found on that spot after the expiration of 
one hour should be instantly put to death. 

It was enough. The multitude took to their heela 
mth the greatest promptitude and the churches of the 
fortress were saved. Idgamish remained at his post till 
the hour of evening prayer, in case of a renewal of the 
attack, and on retiring he left strict orders with the com- 
mander of the watch that he should pass the night on 
guard before the Deyr. He left him a reinforcement of 
fifty men. 



I 
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Meanwhile the Emir Alamas, who appears not to have 
•lelished similar orders given him to quell the riot and 
save the churches, found those which he had been told ofl 
to prot'Cct already level with the ground, and leisurely 
retraced his stepa to acquaint the Sultan with the fact. 
The Sultan ordered the immediate arreBt of the fakir who 
had given the signal in the mOBqne of the citadel, bat was 
informed that he could not be found. The streeta were 
full of men laden with the spoil of the churches and the 
Christiana. On being interrogated, they invariably de- 
dared that the Sultan himself had ordered the publica- 
tion of the command to destroy the churches. There 
appears, however, to hare been no reasonable ground for 
this accusation against him ; and as, on the succeeding 
days, letters arrived from town after town with the same 
report of riot and destruction of churches, the Sultan 
became fnrioua and declared that the ringleadera should 
be puniahed.' From this apparently startling intention 
hia Emirs with difficulty restrained him, pointing out to 
him, says Makrizi, that the events which had happened 
could not be attributed to human agency, since no one, 
' The toUowing oburoheH are known to have beea destroyed at this 

In Cairo;— The ohnrch of Zehty ; a churoh within the walls of the 
citadel on the place called ' the Buins of the Tsriara ' i the church in (he 
Hamra quartet ; Che Church of the Maidens, near ' the Seven Aqueducts ' ; 
the cbaich of Mari Mina; the Church of 'the Guardians ol the 
Leopards'; a church in the Greek quarter; anolher in the military 
quarter ; two in the street ot ZawUah ; church near the flag depot. One 
church at Khandak ; four churohee in Alexandria ; two churches at 
Damanhour ; (our churches in the province of Garbiah ; three in the 
province ot Sharkiah ; six in the province of Behneaa ; eight in the 
province otSioueaDdManfalut; eleven in the towns of Assiut and Assuan 
and Minieh and li Easib ; one In Atfih ; nine in Foatat ; the Convent ot 
the Mule and DumberleaB other oouvents. 
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confronted with the three Christians who had been ar- 
rested, in the presence of Kerim-el-Din they repeated to 
the Patriarch the avowal they had already made to the 
Mohammedan authorities. John barst into tears, and 
explained that there were fanatical Christians who desired 
to revenge themselves upon the Mohammedan madmen 
who had destroyed their churches. 

The Pati'iarch was dismissed in safety and honour, and 
Kerim-el-Din ' even went so far as to order a mule to be 
made ready, that ho might ride back to his hoase. But 
he was recognised by the wild mobs swarming in the 
streets ; they surrounded him, and would have torn him to 
pieces, had not the captain of the watch stood by him and 
brought him off in safety. In the morning, when the 
Kadi, according to his custom, came out of his house to go 
up to the citftdel, he was in turn surrounded by a howling 
mob, ^cho cursed him for protecting the Christians aftf r 
they had set fire to the houses of the faithful. Kerim-el- 
Din, however, nothing daunted, went up to make his report 
to the Sultan, and assured him that it was only a handful 
of ignorant madmen among the Christians who were really 
to blame. The Sultan ordered the torture to be applied 
again and with far greater severity to the prisoners, 
apparently in the expectation that they would give up the 
names of richer and more influential Egyptians. But in 
the midst of their torments they held firmly to what they 
had before stated — that the whole conspiracy was the work 
of fourteen monks of the Monastery of the Mule, eight of 
whom had undertaken to burn Cairo, and six the town of 
Fostat. Babylon was to be left untouched, since, as seems 

' Kerim-el-Din was a Copt, and his family had not been MDalemsIoc 
more than a geDcration. 
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robable, the remaiiiB of tliat ancient city were then, as 
now, entirely occupied by Christiaiis. On this secoiKl con- 
fession iiiesseugera were at once sent to the Monastery of 
the Mule, who bronght back aa priaonera aU the monka 
they could find. Four of these were bnmt in the midst 
an enormous crowd. 

Prom this moment the excitement of the Mohammedans 
of Cairo and Foatat increased to such a frantic pitch that 
all pretence of law and order was abandoned. Every 
Christian whom they met was murdered and plunderfid 
without remorse. They turned agaiiiat the Sultan, who 
bad given them peace and prosperity for ten years past, 
and one morning as he deacended from the citadel to the 
Meidan he found all the streets blocked by a surging mob, 
who howled at him and c^led aloud upon Allah to protect 
the faith. The Sultan held on his way, but hardly had 
he entered the Meidan than the captain of the watch 
reported to him that two Christians had been caught in the 
act of setting fire to a house. He gave orders that they 
should at once be burnt alive in the presence of the multi- 
tude. Aa the execution was being carried out, Kerim-el- 
Din in his official robes passed by the place, and the mob 
instantly turned their fury against the Kadi, and flung a 
shower of stones upon him. He was forced to retnbce his 
steps aiiJ take refuge, pursued by the howls of the mob, 
in the Meidan. Thy Sultan hastily demanded the reason 
for this fresh outbreak, and on hearing from Kerim-el-Din 
what had happened he was furions with anger, and 
appealed to the Emirs with him for their counsel in 
the matter. Emir Seyf-el-6in proposed that a messenger 
should be sent to nsk the rioters what they wanted, and 

Djemal-el-Aiu auggeat-ed that, as it was well known that 
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hatred of the ChriBtian officials was at tlie bottom of tlie 
affair, there was now no need to have reconree to violent 
measnrea ; it would be sufficient to pacify them by at once 
cliBmissing all the Christian officials from the Gfovemnieiit 
offices. Neither of these recommendations pleased the 
Sultan, who, on the contrary, at once desired the Chamber- 
lain to take with him four Emirs and a number of Mame- 
lukes, and to patrol Cairo fram the gate of the Meidan 
to the Bab Zawilah, and from thence to the Gate of Victory 
(Bab-el-Nasr), ordering them to put down the riot with a 
strong hand, and to spare no one. He then commanded the 
captain of the watch to guard Bab-el-Louk and the river- 
banks, to arrest without distinction all who endeavoured 
to escape, and bring them to the citadel. ' And if,' he 
added in a fresh burst of anger, ' you do not bring those 
who would have stoned Kerim-el-Din, by the life of my 
head, but I will hang you in their place.' 

The Emirs started, but, as they no doubt sympathised 
with the rioters in their hearts, they took care to linger 
long enough over their preparations to allow time to warn 
the mob outside. This was done to such good purpose that 
a regular stampede took place at once, and by the time the 
Emirs began their march not a soul was left to arrest ; 
even their own servants had disappeared. The news of 
their approach spread before them like fire ; the people 
scudded like rabbits to their burrows, the gates of all the 
bazaars were shut, and the patrol arrived at the Gate of 
Victory without having met a single person ! Meanwhile 
the captain of the watch pati'oited Boulac and the river- 
banks, and arrested a number of beggars, sailors, and 
tramps. Tliis proceeding struck such terror into the popu- 
lace that many of them plunged into the Nile, which wag 
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then extremely low, and took refuge in Gizeh. Before 
sunset the unfortunate wretches who had not beeu able to 
escape, to the nnmber of nearly two hundred, were brought 
before the Snltan. Nasrebn Kalaoim did not bandy words 
about the matter. He forthwith commanded the ragged 
band to be divided into three companies — one to be hung, 
one to be cut asunder, and one to have their hands cutoff. 
All began to bewail themselveB with loud cries, declaring 
that it was not they who had thrown the stones at Kerim- 
el-Din. The Emirs joined their tears and entreaties to 
those of the hapless mob of prisoners, imploring mercy. 
In the end the Sultan allowed himself to be persuaded out 
of his original intention, but he ordered the captain of 
the watch to erect a line of gallows from the Bab Zawilah 
to the horse market, and on each of these a man, apparently 
taken at hazard from the prisoners who had been collected 
in this random fashion, was hung the nest morning. The 
Emirs who were compelled to pass by them did not restrain 
their lamentations, and Kerim-el-Din, learning in how 
ghastly a fashion the street had been decorated with his 
supposed enemies, could not bring himself to take that 
road to the citadel, but went round another way. 

On the next day the Sultan mounted his tribune and 
caused another batch of the wretched creatures who had 
been arrested by the captain of the watch to be brought 
before him. Before his face he ordered the execution to 
be proceeded with, and the feet and hands of three among 
them were cut off. The Emirs, seeing the Sultan's anger 
unabated, and fearing to bring it upon themselves, no 
longer dared to intercede for them, Kerim-el-Din alone 
on his arrival came forward, plucking his turban from hia 
liead and prostrating himself upon the ground, to implore 
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foi^venesa far the unfortunate men, whom he must have 
fcnowu were in all probability entirety innocent of offence 
against him. The Sultan granted him the lives of the 
priaonera, but ordered that they should be set to forced 
labour on his works along the river. He also gave permis- 
sion for the removal of the dead bodies of those who had 
been hung. The Sultan had hardly left the tribune when 
a fresh alarm of fire arose. It was said that the mosquis 
of Ahmed ebn Touloun and the citadel itself were in 
danger, besides two other places of importance. In the 
course of the morning tJiree more Christiana were arrested, 
who, according to Makrizi, atso frankly avowed that they 
belonged to the conspiracy of incendiaries. 

For (t week the strange scene was prolonged, the 
populace frantic with terror, the Sultan endeavouring to 
restrain them, the Christians hiding in fear of their lives, 
and both Mohammedans and Christians alike falling 
victims in turn to the anger of the Saltan or the fury of 
the mob. On the following Saturday the tumult reached 
its height. As the Sultan came down from the citadel to 
the Meidan, according to his wont, he found himself aur- 
ronnded by a mutinous mob about tea thousand strong. 
They were all carrying blue nigs marked with a white 
cross (?), and, as soon as the Suitan appeared amongst them, 
they all began to shout with one voice : ' Let there be no 
faith except that of Islam ! God protect the faith of 
Mohammed ! O thou commander of the faithful, help na 
against the infidels. No favour to the Christians ! ' 

The Saltan saw himself on the brink of an insurrection, 
and trembled. It was not enough that he had tortured 
and burnt alive all those accused of firing the city; the 
iVlohammedans thirsted for Christian blood, and it waa,- 
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no longer safe to forbid them. His courage gave way. 
He made his way to the Meidan, and thence sent his 
Chamberlain to proclaim publicly to the multitude that 
they were free to kill every Christian they could find and 
take bis property ! And when the multitude heard the 
proclamation, they rent the air with blessings on their 
sovereign, and departed to carry out his orders. Tlie 
terrible scenes which followed on this capitulation of the 
Saltan to the maddened mob, the wholesale alaaghter 
and plunder of the Christian Egyptians in that reign of 
terror, are left to our imagination. The Moslem authors 
merely state that this thing happened, and proceed to 
I'ttmmerate the legal disabilities which were afterwards ini- 
jKJsed upon the Christiana who were left alivi'. They are 
the same as before — certain colours rendered compulsory ; a 
Ijell hang round their neck when they entered the bath, 
to give warning to any of the ' faithful ' who happened 
to be there, that they might avoid contamination ; no 
Christian to be employed in any piiblic office, or in the 
household of any Emir, or in any post under the Govern- 
ment in the provinces. Any Christian seen in a white 
turban, or riding either horse or mule, might be slain by 
the first Mohammedan who cared to undertake the task, 
and his goods were taken by the slayer. The use only of 
ttie ass was permitted to them, and then on condition that 
they rode with their face to the tail. And while the Sultan 
Bat preparing tliese laws, the work of carnage went on, till 
tiie very fanatics themselves were satiated and began to 
fear for the consequences again, since they knew that they 
had carried out the orders of the Sultan ' with a bitterness 
iTjeyoud all bounds.' 

It was necessary, says our Moslem authority, to 
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of Cairo, entreating some 

unhappy Egyptian co- 

tliem, it is to be feared, 

The Patriarch's life 



i them, and proclaim a general amnesty for any- 
thing thev might have done. So that the next day saw 
the Mohammedan crowd once more following its Saltan 
mth blessinga and grateful acclamations, and it is recorded 
that the Sultan ' smiled upon them ' iu hie relief. 

But the lull was of short duration ; in the follow- 
ing night Hamea broke out again in Cairo, and spread 
with such rapidity that it was feared the citadel itself 
would be burnt down. For many a day tbe Christiana 
dared not show themselves outside their doors, and the 
churches remained closed for more than a year and a half' 
- — until the Emperor of Byzantiu 
sent embassies to the Court ( 
measure of toleration for their 
religionists. Great numbers of t 
had apostatised in the meantin 
was spared, and he lived some fifteen years afterwards. 
The Melkite Patiiarch, Athanasius III., took care not to 
venture himself in his Egyptian diocese under these cir- 
cumstances, and remained the whole time in Constanti- 
nople, busying himself with the squabbles between tbe 
Emperor and the clergy of that city. At length the 
Emperor banished bim from Constantinople, but, being 
still afraid to return to Egypt, he went to the isle of 
Emboa, and finally to Gfreece, where be was thrown into 
prison. 

Like many of the Egyptian clergy, however, he was 
versed in tbe study of medicine, and, having cured hia 
captor, he was set at liberty. It ia not known whether he 
ever retnmed to Egypt. 

The penal lawa made against the Christian Egyptians 
at this time did not include the Je\vs, and they seem to 
have profited by the troubles of the Christians. Makrizi 
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^^m tells the story of a Jew who owed a Christian a large sum 
^^H of money. The latter, being diamisaed from his post and in 
^^1 need, disguised himself and went to the house of the Jew, 
^^1 begging for repayment. But the Jew at once gave the 
^^m alarm, and a Mohammedan crowd collected in a few 
^V momenta to seize the Christian. The latter escaped by a 
flank movement into the interior of the house, where he 
implored protection from the Jew's wife. She had com- 
passion upon him, and concealed him on the premises for 
the night ; but before he was allowed to depart in the 
morning he was compelled to give the Jew a receipt in 
^^ full for the unpaid debt. 

^K In the year 1325, when the violence of the persecution 
^^fcliad somewhat abated, Nasr received a letter from the 
^^P Emperor of Abyssinia, commanding him to rebuild the 
^V churches which had been thrown down by the Moalems, 
^H and to treat the Christians better, or he would throw down 
^H every mosque in the kingdom of Abyssinia, and intercept 
^H the course of the Nile, Nasr laughed at the Emperor's 
^H threats, and dismissed his envoys without answer. What 
the result was to the mosques of Abyssinia we know not, 
but the Nile does not seem to have been affected. 

In the year 1327 there was a fresh outbreak of the 

• Mohammedans, and the church of St. Barbara was de- 
Btroyed. The only reason given for this by the Moslems is 
the fact that the Christians with the I'ei'missmi, of the Sultan 
had ventured to repair this church, and in so doing had 
slightly enlarged the baiiding. The church was not 
rebuilt immediately, but is now to be found on its old site 
within the Roman fortress. In this year John IX, died, 
and was auccKeded by Benjamin 11. 

The remaining years of the reign of Nasr ebn Kalaoun 
^L passed more quietly, and he employed himself chiefly in 
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rebuilding Cairo. Several echoola and colleges owe their 
existence to him, also public fountains, and more than one 
mosque besides the beautiful one in the copper bazaar 
which still bears his name ; nor were hia public works 
confined to Cairo alone. He re-dug the navigable canal 
which formerly connected Alexandria with the Nile, but 
had been allowed to fall into ruin, dug another canal 
from Kankah to Syrakus, and strengthened the embank- 
ments of the country, besides building several bi-idgea in 
different parts. It ia evident that the Mameluke Emira 
did not at all approve this substitution of good government 
foi' perpetual war and plunder, and Nasr became yearly 
more unpopular. He found occasional work for the Mame- 
lukes in sundry expeditions against Nubia, where it had 
become the regular thing for the Sultan of Egypt to play 
off one claimant of the thrane against another. The 
Nubian people invariably returned to their rightful 
sovereign, who refused to swear fealty to the Moslem 
Sultan of Egypt, as soon as hia troops had left the country ; 
but all the old ties of patriotism and Christianity were 
rapidly perishing in the continued anarchy consequent on 
the enforced slave trade and the perpetual invasions of the 
Moslems in favour of some new pretender to the throne. 

Nasr was devoted to horses, and it is said that during 
some years of hia reign 3,000 were raised in hia stables 
annually. In the year 1337 (a.h. 738) he lost the moat 
beloved of his sons, the Emir Anak, and never really reco- 
vered from the shock of this bereavement. Of the eight 
who were left to him, all but one were still children ; and it 
must have been evident to bim that there was little chance 
of the reforms which be had endeavoured to undertake 
being carried on after hia death. The Mameluke Emira 
waited like vultures to quarrel over his body and reintro- 
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duce the reign of violence which he had done his beat ' 
twenty years to TL'strain.' On January 6, 1 Sll , Nasr died, 
almost alone ; Mb body was hastily interred at night, 
and nnattended. His eldest son was indeed allowed to 
assnnie the throne, but within forty days he was deposed 
by the Mameluke Emira and exiled, while the harem of 
his father was violated and pillaged by the llamelnkes. , 

From the harem they brought a child of Bix, whom in | 
mockery they called their Sultan for five months, before 
they thrust hiui into the dungeon where be died. 

One after another the eight sons of Nasr ebn Kalaoun 
were set upon a nominal throne for periods varying from 
forty days to three years, but allowed uo real power, while 1 
the Emirs fought among themselves, and Egypt was left to 
the government of the permanent officials, which, as they 
were Egyptian and Christian, was the best thing that 
could happen to her. Of these eight eons, a.11 were deposed 
except the fourth, whose nominal reign laated more than 
three years, and who died a natural death. The other 
seven were all deposed — two died in exile, one in a 
dungeon, three were murdered. I 

The seventh son was Nasr-el-dyn Hassan, who suc- 
ceeded in 1347 (a.h, 748j ; and though little more than 
three years afterwards he was deposed and imprisoned in the 
ciladel, he survived to i-ecover the thi-one of his father and 
reign for a short time in earnest before the usual fate of the 
Mameluke Sultans overtook him. Duriug his first reigii, 
in the year 1348, Egypt, like Europe, was visited by the 
terrible plague which we call the Black Death. The 
mortality in Egypt was trightful ; whole families were 

' Nmar becojne Buspiuions ol everjooe before hie death. Con- 
temiJoiary writers asBUTB ua that lie poisoned at least 150 people whom 
be imagined to be conepiriDg agnioat him and ooofisculetl their property 
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exterminated, and their property at once seized by the 
Hegent and the other Mameluke Emirs. Makrizi declares 
15,000 persons died in Cairo in one day ; but even if we 
include the four cities in the term Cairo, as it became more 
and more the custom to do, this number is incredible. As the 
same word — Masr — is used by Makrizi to denominate Cairo 
and Egypt indifferently, we must conclude that bis statement 
here refers to the latter. In the cholera of 1883 the average 
number of deaths a day was about 300 in Cairo. Still, 
we know by our own experience that the Black Death was 
far more fatal than any subsequent visitation of pestilence, 
and a death rate of 1,000 a day in a single city was not 
uncommon at the height of the more severe outbreaks of 
plague in Egypt. The Patriarch Peter, who had succeeded 
Benjamin in 1340, died, and Mark IV. was elected. 

It was during the reign of one of the sons of Nasr ebn 
Kalaoun that John Maundeville is said to have visited 
Egypt. He says that he dwelt tliere ' a great while,' and 
that the Sultan was well disposed to him and would have 
married him to an Emir's daughter ' if I would have for- 
saken my law and my belief Sir John gives a good deal 
of correct information about the country, mixed with state- 
ments manifestly fabnloua and others which we cannot 
test. He says that the Sultan and four of his nobles, who 
had travelled in Europe in the disguise of merchants, 
spoke French very well. He also aays that the Snltan 
told him that the Christians, for their eins, had lost the 
lands of Egypt and Syria, ' For we know well in very 
truth, that when you serve God, God will help you ; and 
when He is with you, no man may be against you. And 
this know we well by our prophecies, that the Christians 
shall win again this land out of our hands when they shall 
serve God more devoutly,' 



CHAPTER XXX 



THE LONGEST PERSECUTION 

1.M51 Is 1351 (A.H. 752) the eighth son of Nasr ebn Kalaotin 
L 752 reigned under the regency of the Emir Sheikhoun, and the 
three years of hia reign were not without incidents worth 
recording. In 1 353 a pestilence again ravaged Egypt which 
among others carried off the reigning Kaliph, for these 
Bhadowy Moslem Popes still coiitinned to reside in Cairo. 
He was succeeded by his nncle, and he mnst have had 
some restraining influence on the Moslems, for the dis- 
orders of the coantiy increased after his death. During 
this plague a Christian from the provinces an'ived in Cairo, 
and lifted up his voice to denounce publicly the liceuce of 
the times and the evils of the Moslem faith. He was at 
once arrested and brought before the Kadi, where he 
declared that he sought to convince the Moslem world of 
its sin in rejecting Christianity, and that he was ready to 
suffer martyrdom. The Kadi kept him under torture for 
a whole week, after which he was beheaded and his body 
delivered to the flames. 

Not long afterwards a Christian was denounced to the 
government of his native town on the frivolous pretext that 
his grandfather had professed the faith of Islam, and that 
therefore his descendant could have no possible right to be 
a Christian. The Kadi before whom he was brought quite 
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agreed with tliis view, demanded of the man that he 
shotdd at once become a Mohammedan, and on his refusal 
thivw lum into [irisoii. His death by torture seemed 
inevitable ; but the Christiana of that district were 
numerous, and knew that the governor of the town was 
friendly towards them. With his connivance they broke 
into the gaol by night and delivered their co-religionist. 
Next day the Moslem populace were furious at being 
baulked of their execution ; they shouted for the Kadi, the 
shops were hastily shut, and the whole town was in insur- 
rection. The mob attempted to seize and kill the governor, 
who called out his guard, but, overborne by sheer weight of 
numbers, he fled from the town, which remained at the 
mercy of the mob. Every Christian who had not succeeded 
in escaping was seized. The church was absolutely 
destroyed by the fanatical Moslems, its crosses and pictures 
burnt, and the materials used to build a mosque upon the 
same site. They next directed their fury against the 
Christian tombs, which were torn open in search of bodies 
to be burnt. ^11 business was at a standstill, and the 
town was given up to the wildest anarchy. 

The governor wrote up to Cairo, complaining that the 
Kadi by his unprovoked measures agaiust the Christians 
had excited an insurrection and caused the loss of at 
least five hundred thousand dirhems of Government 
revenue. The Christians themselves wrote to one of the 
Emira named Hosam to complain of the Kadi, and to 
demand that their church should be rebuilt. Both the 
Kadi and the governor were summoned to Cairo, and nn 
inquiry held before four of the Cairo magistrates, the 
Wuzir, and several of the principal officials. It seemed 
clear that the Kadi of Nahririah had been to blame, but 
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the four Cairo magistrates aided with him against tlie 
Chriatians ; anct though the Emir Hosam and the Emir of 
Lower Egypt ivarnily espoused the cause of the governor, 
who liad attempted to protect them, they stood almost 
alone, since the Eegentof the kingdom, the Eroir Sheikh- 
oun, was entirely under the influence of the Sheikh of his 
mosque, Akmel-ed-diii. This latter inflamed the passiona 
of the council by an harangue in Turkish, in which he 
seems to have dedared that under no cir com stances couid 
it be right to take the part of a Christian against a Moslem, 
and ended with a bitter denunciation of the Emir Hosam, 
declaring that he had forfeited all claim to the fellow- 
ahip of the faithful, since hy esponaiug the cause of the 
Christians he had blasphemed the faith. Eventually a sort 
of compromise was agreed to, >)oth governor and Kadi were 
dismissed, but no compensation was made to the Chriatians. 

Indeed, the feeling against the Christians ami the bitter 
jealousy of their pre-eminence in weullh and learning 
could no longer be restrained from breaking into open 
persecution. 

It has been mentioned tJiat during the last twenty 
years of his reign Nasr had shown hitiiself more and more 
favourable to the Copts, and that they had can-ied on ever 
aiuce the civil administration of the country, which aiways 
fell into hopeless confusion in the hands of the ignorant 
Mamelukes whenever they attemptt^l to manage it for 
themselves. Some of these Copts had become Moslems, 
'notably two, who, having done so, aspired to the rank of 
Wnzir, and disturbed the govennneut of the country by 
their quarrels. But the greater part were still Christian, 
Bnd pi-esumed upon their official rank to disregard the 
laws against them, and to mix on equal or superior terms 
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with the Moslems, who saw with an evil eye their growing 
power and wealth. Many of them, whose Christianity 
was more nominal tlian real, behaved with the arrogance 
and rapacity which were considered the sole prerogatives 
of the Moslems ; but their worst offence seems to have 
bean their assertion of equality. 

It came to this (writes the indignant Moslem historian), 
that one of the Christian secretaries passed before the moaquo 
El Azhor in El Kahira, riding in boots with epurs, and white 
bands around his head, after the fashion of Alexandria ; with 
footmen ' going before him to drive away the people, lest they 
should throng him, and behind him a numbeT of slaves in 
costly apparel, on prancing steeds. 

The Mussulmans present could not brook this, so they 
rose up against him, made him come down from his horse, 
and were on the point of killing him. But, a great crowd 
having gathered roundj they let him go. The multitude, 
however, had an interview with the Emir Taz on the subject 
of the Christians and what they expected from him, and he 
promised to have justice done them by the Christians. They 
thenBont up a memorial written in Mussulman terms, to be 
read to the Sultan El Melik-es-Saleh, in presence of the Emirs 
and of the Kadis and the rest of the Court, wherein was 
contained the complaint against the Christians, (requesting 
tiiat) a council should he held on their account, in order to 
oblige thera to keep to the conditions (imposed upon them). 

An order was then given to call the Patriarch of the 
Christiana and the chief men of his religion, and to fetch the 
chief ruler of the Jews and their elders, and for the Emirs and 
the Kadis to come in presence of the Sultan. Then the Kadi 
Ala-ed-din Ali Ben Fassl Allah read from beginning to end the 
treaty which had been written between the Mussulman and 
the dependent population (Copts), and which they had brought 
with them. All who were then present bound themselves by 
' The ordinary Egyptian syte. 
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' the terms thereof, and certified it. Then were also rehearsed 
to them their past actions, whereia they had played false, 
even as at prefient ; so that, seeing how little they had 
departed from their former doings, and lest they should 
retam to them, and again to what they had done, it was 
decreed that they should be shut out of everything connected 
with the Sultan's Court and government, and of the Courts of 
the Emiia, even if they professed Islamism ; but that none 
of them should be forced to embrace it. And the same was 
written to the provinces. 

The people then began to lord it over them, dogged their 
steps, laid hands on them in the streets, and tore down what 
raiment they had on ; beat them cruelly, and would not leave 
them untU they professed Islamism. They even went so far 
as to light a fire to throw them in. The Christiaus then 
remained hidden in their houses, and would not venture out 
to walk among the people. And as it was generally made 
known that no hindrance would be offered to their being ill- 
treated, the people began to follow them into their retreats, 
and to pull down all houses of theirs that rose above those of 
the Mussulmans. At last the condition of the Christians 
became so very bad in their hiding- places that for a long 
time they ceased altogether to walk in the streets, and not 
one, either of them or of the Jews, was to be seen. 

The Mussulmans then sent up a memorial to the court of 
justice, on the second day (of the week, Monday), the 14th of 
the month of Rejeb, wherein they complained that the 
Christians had begun afresh to build their churches and to 
enlarge them. At the same time a large crowd gathered 
together at the castle, and implored the Sultan's help against 
the Christians. He then ordered the Prefect of El Kahiiti to 
ride thither and to inquire into the matter. Yet the people 
did not wait for leave, but hastened before, and demolished a 
church anent the Bridge of Lions, and a church in the street 
El Asra, in Misr, and the Church of Fahhsidin, within the 
precincts of El Kahira ; also the Convent of Nebya, in 
VOL. U. P 
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Djiiah, and a t-hurcli in the neighbourhood of Batag-el- 
Tokruri.' They plundered the wealth of tlie churches they 
demolished, whiuh was great, and carried away even the 
woodwork and slabs of alabaster. They rushod upon the 
churcliefi of Misr and of £1 Kahira, and were about to 
deistroy that of El Bondokayyin in EJ Kahira, when the 
Prefect rode in among them and tried to keep them from it, 
but the people were so desperate that they refused to obey the 
Prefect's order. 

A decree was then sent in writing to the several provinces 
and to Syria, that no Jew nor any Christian should be takeu 
into service, even if hti embraced lalamiam ; but that whoso- 
ever did embrace it should not be allowed to return to his 
house nor to the bosom of hia family, unless they also become 
Mussulmans. ALso, tliat if any poor Christian embraced 
iBlamisni, he should be made to attend the live prayers and 
the congregation (on Fridays) at the mosques and other 
places of gathering for prayer. And that, when a Christian 
died, the Moslems should undertake the management of his 
property among his heirs, if he had any ; but if not, it was 
to be confiscated to the public treasury. The Patriarch was 
charged with the duty of seeing to it, and wrote an order, 
which was read before the Emirs, and then was taken down 
by the warden of the palace gates on a Friday, the 16th of 
the second Djomadah, and read in the mosques of £1 Kahira 
and of Misr— and that day was a high day. 

Then, towards the end of the month of Rejeb, they 
brought from the church of Shoubra, after it had been 
demolished, the liagera of a martyr which were kept in a 
casket and used to bo cast into the NUe, in onler, as they 
thought, to make it rise.^ They wet's then burnt in presence 

' Probably a mistako tor BodIbo Dukrur. 

' This was tha second ulaga of the Fedtival of Iha Nile. When the 
boathen oeremomcs were abolished, Ibe bsad of a virgin martyr 
(mummied) was lowered in to bless the water. It was then callpd the 
i'sBtivai oi the Manjr. 
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Sultan, on the plain of the Castle o£ the Hill, and the 
ashes thereof were thrown into the river, for fear lest the 
Cliriatians should take posaession of them. 

At that time the news came that a number of Christians 
ot the Haiii (Upper Egypt) and of the sea-coast (in liower 
Egypt) had embraced Tslamism and studied the Koran, and 
that the greater number of the churches of the Said had been 
pulled down and mosques built in their stead ; and that in 
the town of Kalioub more than four hundred and fifty 
Christians had become Mussulmans in one day. Meanwhile 
the agricultural population o£ the country so managed by 
ways and means as to be employed in public offices, and to 
iDtermairy with Mussulmans, and thus to accomplish their 
■<»bject— so far to mix the races as that the greater portion of 
the population are now descendants from them. 

A strict inquiry was also made all through the land of 
Egypt to ascertain the extent of the endowments in land 
belonging to the National Church, and it was found to 
amount to 1 ,026 feddaiis.^ 

During this peraeciitioii the Patriarch Mark was thrown 
Into prison for torture and eventual death. The King of 
Nubia heard of it in time, and aeiaed all the Moslem 
merchants in his kingdom as hostages for the life of the 
Patriarch, who was released in consequence. 

In the midst of this pereeoution of the Chrisliaiis a 
successful plot between the Emir Tajedin and the im- 
prisoned Nasr-el-DjTi Hassan once more replaced the 
latter on the throne of his father, which he occupied for 
.nearly seven yeai-a. 

Very little is really known of this priix.r, but his 
name will always be remembered as the builder of the 
magnificent mosque called after him, which stands below the 
citadel. In the yeai- 1361 (a.H. 762) Hassan was murdered 
' Kfeddaii is a little more thaii uii acre. 
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by his Emira, and liis nephew, a boy of fourteen years 
old, was called to be the nominal Sultan, whom the 
MamelnkeB found it convenient to have as a figurehead. 
After two years be was deposed in favour of a still 
younger scion of the house of Kalaoun, Shaban ebn 
Houaseiu, who was allowed to reign till he was a young 
man of twenty-four — that is, for fourteen years — under 
the title of Melek-el-Ashraf III. 

The Regent, Sultan in all but the name, was El Bogha- 
el-Amri, who bad been a slave of Sultan Ilasaan, but was 
now reckoned chief among the Mameluke Emirs. In the 
year 1363 the Patriarch Mark died, and the ul-w Regent 
seems to have been more favourable to the Christians, for 
the Church elected his successor, John X., without any 
trouble. The next year a terrible famine visited Egypt 
and Syria, which in some parts of these countries con- 
tinued for three years, till the unfortunate inhabitants 
devoured their own children. To famine succeeded, in 
the North of Egypt, another invasion of the Crusaders, 
who in 1365 made a descent on Egypt and captured 
Alexandria after one day's resistance. The town was 
given up to pillage, and large numbers of women were 
carried off by the Franks. No lives were lost among the 
invaders, it is said, though a great number of the 
inhabitants and defenders were killed. The garrisoft 
abandoned the place and retreated on Cairo. Bat again 
the Ci'usadera deliberately threw away their own chances. 
They had a fleet of a hundred ships, au army of ten 
thousand foot and fourteen hundred horse ; but when the 
council of war was held to determine their future action, 
only the King of Cyprus, who nominally commanded the 
expedition, and the Pope's legate were in favour of a march 
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1 Cairo. The majority carried the day, and the expedi- 
tion with its ingiorioas booty of women sailed away for 
Cyprus. 

In 13(J0 (i.n. 771) an nnfortunat© Christian was seizerl 
rand tortured to death on the suspicion of having by 
witchcraft caused the death of the young Sultan's wife, 
a dangbter of tbe Emir Taj ; but on the whole the 
Christians seem to have been fairly treated under this 
reign, John X. died in 1371, and was succeeded peace- 
ably by Gabriel IV., who only reigned four years. In 
1373 (a.H. 775) there was a famine in Egypt owing to the 
low Nile, and the usual liturgical processions were held 
■ in Cairo by Christian and Moslem alike, to cry aloud to 
l-the heavens for water. In one of these Makrizi relates 
Btihat he took part, being then about nine yeai's old. 
i^Bmine, as usual, bred discontent, and the next year 
l,AD0ther revolution among the Mamelukes disposed of the 
lEegent, who was cut to pieces by those of his own guard. 
[Another Mameluke Emir, El Gai-el-Tnsufi, was set upon 
f -the throne under the title of Regent. He married the 
mother of the young Sultan to obtain her fortune, then 
murdered her, and attempted to murder Melek-el-Ashraf, 
but by an almost unexampled instance of loyalty among 
his Mamelukes, who rallied round and fought for him, the 
Sultan escaped this time. But he was now a young man, 
capable of real government, and disposed to assert his 
right to do so; therefore the Emira resolved to compass 
his destruction. Several plots against him failed, but at 
length he gave them the opportunity they wanted by 
leaving the kingdom on a pilgrimage to Mecca, The 
Emirs laid in wait for him, cnt his escort to pieces, and 
supposed that the Sultan was slain also. They returned 
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to Cairo and offered the crown to tlie reigning Kaliph ; f 
tliB Kalipha had, ever since their flight to Cairo more than 
a hundred years earlier, wielded from thence a Bpiritual 
authority which was respected or not, as it suited the 
Moslem world, but never enforced. Mutewakil was too 
wary to endanger hia position by yielding to the 
request of the Emira, and bade them choose whom they 
would, and his sanction should be ready. At this junctiu^ 
it was discovered that the Sultan, who bad been left for 
dead, had returned to Cairo and was concealed in the 
house of one of his friends. The Emirs instantly 
descended on the house, and strangled the Sultan before 
anyone had time to rally round him. They then set his 
son, whose infancy was his chief recommendation, npon 
the throne ; and after two different Emirs had been chosen 
as Regent and deposed, the Emir Barkub seized and kept 
that office for himself. 

The father of Barknb was one of the Christian lads 
bought in Circaasia by the slave dealers for the Egyptian 
market. He was, as usual, ordered to renounce hia faith 
in favour of Islam, and was bought in the year 13(34 by 
the Regent El Bogha, who, struck by hia beauty and intel- 
ligence, permitted him to be educated in the learning of 
Egypt, and finally elevated him to the rank of Emir. His 
son Barkub, at the time of his master's murder, was 
already of sufficient importance among El Bogha's Mame- 
lukes to be thrown into prison with his chief friend 
Berekeh when the rest of the Regent's bodyguard were 
allowed to dispej-se. Barkuk, however, shortly succeeded 
in recovering his liberty, and took service with the Governor 
of Damascus, till the Sultan Melek-el-Ashraf recalled liim 
to Egypt, and gave him the command of a Mameluke 
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regiment. After the murder of the Sultan, Barkuk served 
Mb infant son faithfully as Regent during the short, reign 
of tho latter, and showed himself well worthy of the trust 

(committed to him. 
For some time the affairs of Nubia had been going 
from bad to worse under the constant interference of the 
various Sultans of Egypt, who, however much they might 
.dist^ee with their Emirs, always agreed as to the policy 
of encouraging civil war and the slave trade in the 
Soudan. 

The descendants of one of the rightfnl kings of Nubia, 
who had spent much of his reign in fighting against 
pretenders encouraged by the Court of Egypt, had become 
a formidable tribe, known as ' the Children of Kenz,' who, 

■allying tiiemselvea with the nobles of another powerful 
tribe of Nnbia, carried on a guerilla warfare against all 
Moslems, and rendered all the roads between Assuan and 
Suakim unsafe. Under the Regeucy of El Bogha an 
expedition had been undertaken against this tribe by tlie 
Moslems, under the guise of friendship for the reigning 
King of Nubia, which ended in the partial destruction of 
the Children of Kenz and the total destruction of the old 
city of Dongola, which was left without inliabitants. The 
horrible cruelties perpetrated by tlie Mamelukes on this 
expedition provoked a popular insnrrection among their 
own people in the province of Assuan, which was put down 

Iwith equal barbarity. 
When Barkuk became Regent for the youthftil A)i, 
the Governor of Assuan was an Emir who surpassed all 
Moslem traditions in his barbai-ity, particolarly towardB 
the Children of Kenz, whenever any of that tribe fell into 
^^hjs power. J 
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He sent the infant Sultan twelve heads and 200 
living men of the Kenouz loaded with chaina as an 
acceptable present. The tribe of Kenz rose against the 
Eraiv at last, pillaged the town of Asauan, killed a number 
of the inhabitants, and made themselves maatei-s of the 
whole province, which for many years ceased to belong to 
the kingdom of Egypt. Before the inaurrection began, 
the infant Sultan of Egypt died ; and though hia brother, 
who was then sis years old, was elected Snltan in his stead, 
he was deposed within two years. In 1382 Barknk was 
elected Sultan by the unanimous voice not only of the 
Emirs but of the Kaliph Mutewakil, the magistrates, and 
the Ulemaa. 

Nevertheleea, three yeara later Barknk discovered that 
the Kaliph was plotting to dethrone him, and threw hira 
into prison, declaring that he was no longer Kaliph, and 
appointed another, who only lived a year. His successor 
also displeased Sultan Barkuk, and was deposed in favour 
of Mutewakil, whom the Sultan released from prison and 
restored to hia honours. 

Mutewakil, however, had neither forgiven nor for- 
gotten, and this time his plot was successful. Barkuk 
was seized, deposed, and imprisoned at Karak. The Child 
Haji, who had been deposed for his sake, was recalled to 
the throne in 1389 (a.h. 791). He only reigned eight 
months, but during that time some curious scenes took 
place in Cairo which give the last reign of the last 
Baharite Mameluke an interest of its own. 

It was now thirty-sis years since a terrible persecution 
had led to an unprecedented number of Christians renounc- 
ing their faith, and reduced those who remained faithful 
to the lowest depths. During this time there had bt 
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many fanatical outbreaks against the Christiana, but no 
authorised persecution on the part of the Government. 
Still, there was constant oppression ; and though it is 
hardly to be supposed that many of the apostates of 
1354-5 snrvived to take part, in the scene of 1389, there 
had been frequent apostaaiets under pressure. One in 
particular the Moslems record with special pride, on 
account of his high social position about three years 
before this time. The renegade, Michael Sabaan, was led 
in triumph about the city clothed in royal robes and 
mounted on one of the Sultan's mules, after which he 
was rewarded with an important post under Govemmeut. 
Since the accession to the Patriarchal throne, however, 
of Matthew in 1375 there had been a revival of religions 
and patriotic feeling among the Egyptians, and many Of 
those who had apostatised returned to the true faith. 

In the year 1389 a strange procession entered Cairo 
— a great multitude of men and women, who cried aloud 
as they marched that they were Christians, and that they 
renounced the faith of the false prophets, which they con- 
fessed with shame that they had adopted for fear of 
persecution. Their object in calling attention to them- 
Belves thus publicly was to expiate their former fault by 
voluntarily seeking that martyrdom the fear of which had 
made them traitors to their Lord. 

They were surrounded, and the Moslem authorities in 
vain demanded their instant return to the faith of Islam. 
They constantly exclaimed with one voice, ' We are come 
here to be purified from our sin, and by the sacrifice of 
OUT lives to earn the pardon of oiu- Saviour.' 

As it was found that not one could be terrif 
yielding, it was resolved to make an example of t 
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first. They were marched to the open place under the 
windows of the College of Saleh, separated from the 
women, and beheaded one after the other. The terrible 
aight had no effect on the determination of the women, 
but rather confirmed them in their desire for death. 
Findinp; them obstinate, one of the chief Kadi toolc upon 
himself to order his guards to take the women without 
further delay to the foot of the citadel and behead them 
all. This was done ; but many even of the Moslems cried 
shame on the Kadi for putting women to death by be- 



Tbe example was not lost on the Cairo Ohriatians. 
Within a few days a monk, his friend, and three women 
connected with them, were beheaded and bumt^the first 
for preaching against the faith of Islam, the others for 
standing by him and encouraging him through his martyr- 
dom. Towards the end of the year both the Patriarch 
Matthew and the Chief Rabbi of the Jews were thrown 
into prison ; and the former had to be ransomed at the cost 
of 100,000 dirbems, the Rabbi at 50,000. 

But the cruelties of the Emir and the Kaliph, who 
exercised supreme power in the name of the young Sultan, 
were not confined to the Christiana, and the wise rule of 
the usurper Barkuk was fresh in men's minds. Before 
his imprisonment had lasted a year he was unanimously 
recalled by the Mamelukes to the throne, and bis first act 
was to order a general massacre of El Mansur Haji and 
all hiii adherents. 
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■ ^^ Barkuk, who is counted the first of the Circassian slave- 
. Tj-z dynasty, came to the throne for the second time in the 
year 1390 (a.h. 792), and reigned ten years. At this time 
two great Moslem chiefs were straggling in Europe and Asia 
for supreme power — one of them was Tamerlane, the 
general of the Tartars ; the other was Bajazyd, foarth of 
the family of Ottoman Tnrlis who were shortly to win the 
leadership of the Saracenic world. Both of them sent 
ambassadors to the Sultan of Egypt : Timour, or Tamer- 
lane, with tlireats to desire his instant Bubmission as 
vassal to the world's conqueror; Bajazyd to entreat his 
friendship and alliance. Barkuk for sole answer to Timonr 
put his messengers to death, and concluded with Bajazyd 
the treaty which he desired. Timour was too busy push- 
ing the conquest of India to revenge the death of his 
ambassadors or to make good bis insolent threats. 

Barkuk had therefore leisure to pay some attention to 
the civil government of his kingdom, and showed him- 
self capable of other forms of government than the brute 
force on which the Mameluke Sultans of both dynasties 
almost entirely depended. He lessened the taxes, sup- 
pressed a vexations custom-house at the port of Boulac, 
and even found time to bestow patronage on learned i 
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MoBlems. He built a college, called, after 
title, El Madraaseh-el-Zahirieh. Under him one of tlie 
beat-known Mohammedan historians flourished, who is 
generally known aa Makrizi. This celebrated man was of 
true Arab descent, and had made the most of the oppor- 
tunities for study which Egypt still afforded in a greater 
degree than any other country which had come under 
the paralysing yoke of the Moslems. He was bom at 
Cairo in 136-4, and hia love of learning was such that it 
triumphed over the deepest prejudices of race and religion, J 
He was ready to learn even from the Christian and the m 
Jew ; and though his history of the Copta shows the uneasy 
hatred of a Moslem who affected to despise while com- 
pelled to acknowledge the mental superiority of the 
' dependent population,' it nevertheless records for ua 
most valuable details of some of the persecutions. Hei 
wrote many works on jurisprudence, history, theology^ I 
and topography, and took a prominent part in the oivil'J 
administration of Cairo. He was officially connected both I 
with the ancient raosque of Amr in Fostat and with thsit J 
of El Hakim in Cairo, while he was one of the t 
in the college of Moawiyah and filled the office of Ka< 
several times. When Barkuk came to the throne in 13! 
Makrizi was about twenty-six, and must have viewed with I 
deep thankfulness the return to power of a Mameluke who I 
had room for other ideas in hie head beside those of fighfr. l 
ing, plunder, and persecution, 

Barkuk, however, was not unmindful of the t 
of hia caste, and spent vast sums on the purchase ( 
European lada to recruit the Mameluke regiments, 
on the acquisition of arms and horses for warlike purposes.] 
He reorganised the whole army ; and instead of manjij 
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plundering bands, each under their own EmiT, he placed 

them under the direct orders of nine great officials 

appointed by himself. These were known as the (1) 

Atabek-el-Aaaaker (General in Command of all the Forces), 

I (2) Eaa Noubet-el-Omra (Head of the Emirs), (3) Emir- 

' el-Zeloeb (Head of the Artillery), (i) Emir Meglis (Grand 

Marshal of the Palace), (5) Emir Akhonn (Head of the 

Cavalry), (6) Daoudar (Chancellor), (7) Ras Noubet-el- 

Thani (Second in Command of the Emirs), (8) Hageb-el- 

b (Chief Chamberlain), (9) Naib (Governor of Cairo). 

officers formed a sort of Privy Council, and 

[ were supposed to meet the Kaliph, the Emira, and the 

[ Kadis or magistrates of tlie city, to deliberate on the 

I measures proposed by the Sultau^at whose pleasure, 

[ however, they were nominated and removed. With this 

I assembly was to rest for the future the power of electing 

new Sultan in case of a disputed succession to the 

I throne. 

In 1403 (A.e. 806) another terrible famine afflicted 
I Egypt. Makrizi records that one of his daughters was ill, 
I and he bought two chickens for her, but was compelled to 
I pay for them aeventy-four pieces of silver. 

Only one instance of actual peraecution of the 
Christians is recorded during Barkuk's second reign. One 
of the Emirs took upon himself to destroy a Christian 
church, where they were apparently engaged in making 
the sacramental wine for the year in that district ; for 
I he stole 40,000 jars of wine, which he solemnly broke 
before the Bab Zawilah in the square below the citadel, 
and poured out the wine as a libation to the faith of 
Islam. The same Emir then proposed in council that a 
regular persecution of the Christians should be organised, 
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but Baitulv was too wise to sanction 
fatal to all good government. Still, he permitted & man 
to be pat to death who had renounced Mohammedaniam 
for Christianity. 

In the midst of his plans, however, Barknk was seized 
with epilepsy, and died at the age of sixty years. 
Modern Cairo owes to him two of her most splendid 
monuments — the mosque which bears his name, bnt 
which was built as a tomb for his danghter, in the copper 
bazaar ; and the family mausolenm also bearing his name 
among the so-called tombs of the Kalipha. 

His son Fai-ag was permitted to succeed him without 
dispute, and was immediately called npon to suppress the 
rebellion of the Governors of Syria and Aleppo. This 
he did with comparative ease, but a more formidable 
enemy awaited him. Tim our, returning flushed with 
success from India, reconquered Aleppo. He also obtained 
a great victory over Bajazyd ; and ou the heels of the 
messengers who brought this news to Egypt came a fresh 
demand that the Sultan of Kgypt should acknowledge 
himself the vassal of Timour and return to him two 
fugitives who had taken refuge some years "before with 
Barkuk. 

Farag signed the decree, and, though he would not 
give up the two fugitives, he imprisoned them in Cairo. 
By this means he purchased peace; but his Mameluke 
Emirs were so indignant that, on the death of Timour 
two years after, tliey deposed Farag and elected his 
brother. Farag would have been killed but that his 
hiding-place could not be discovered, and after two 
months he was strong enough to retake the kingdom and 
drive his brother into exile, where he d 
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never able to recover the prestige lie had lost by his 
compliance with the insolent demands of Timour, and 
(bar yeara afterwards a new plot proved more snccesBfdl. 

A slave who had belonged to Barkiik, and had been 
promoted by him to the rank of Emir, desired to attain 
the supreme power, and did so by working on the am- 
bition of the reigning Kaliph, El Mustain b'Allah. The 
Kalipbs, ever since Bibars had received the fugitive from 
Baghdad, had lost all political power, and occupied very 
much the same position in the Eastern world that the 
Pope does at the present day in the Western. Sheikh 
El Mahmoudi, the ambitious Emir, persuaded El Mustain 
that by a bold coup it would be quite possible to reassert 
the ancient power of the Kaliphate and recover for himself 
the temporal sovereignty. The time was chosen when 
Farag was at Damascua. The Emir raised the standard 
of rebellion in Mustaiii'e name, and summoned the Saltan 
to abdicate ; but the Mamelukes hesitated, and the 
fortune of the re.volt seemed doubtful, when the spiritual 
anathema of the Supreme Pontiff was thundered through 
tlie kingdom. The Prince of the Faithful declared that 
by his proclamation the Sultan Farag was deposed. 
The true Sultan of Egypt and Syria is now the Kaliph, 
descendant and Vicar of the Prophet, Pardon is oflered 
to those who unite themselves with him. Woe to all who 
Bhall resist him,' 

I The effect of this laconic utterance was immediate and 
startling. It seems to have taken the Moslem world l>y 
surprise and compelled an awe-struck obedience. 1"he 
Mamelukes of the Sultim deserted him. He was arrested 
and brought l>efore the Kaliph, who formally condemned 
him as guilty of revolt against the representative of God 
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on the earth. He was aolemnly executed on May 7, 
1412. 

Ail the Emira took the oath of fidelity to the Kaliph, 
and Sheikh El Mahmoudi obtained under the name 
of Q-rand Wuzir the end for which he had striven. A 
solemn entry was made into Cairo amidst the plaudits 
of the Moslems, and the Kaliph was installed in the 
palace at the citadel. 

The first care of these religionista was to despoil the 
Jews and Christians, Three commissioiiers were employed 
to inquire into theii' number and resources, and a registry 
office to receive their names was opened in the building 
adjoining the moaqne of Hakim, Eventually the Jews 
and Christians were divided into thi'ee classes ; the richest 
were to pay four dinars a year, the second class two, and 
the poor oue dinar a year. 

The Kaliph reigned nearly thi'ee years, and, though he 
oppressed the Christians, he also endeavoured to restrain 
the vices and violence of tiis Moslem subjects. This, 
however, soon rendered him very unpopular, especially 
with the Mamelukes ; and it was not long before Sheikh 
El Mahmoudi felt himself strong enough to compel the 
Kaliph to grant him the title as well as the power of 
King, and subsequently to confine the Kaliph to his own 
palace. The Kaliph tried again the spiritual weapon 
which he had found so effectual before, and published a 
sentence of anathema and deposition against Sheikh El 
Mahmoudi. But an expedient of that kind does not often 
succeed twice. Sheikh El Mahmoudi and his Mamelukes 
openly scoffed at the anathema, seized the Pontiff, declared 
tiim guilty of revolt against his legitimate sovereign, deposed 
and sent him into exile I 
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Slieikh El Mahniondl reigned for more tliaa eight 
years under the name of Melek cl iluaiyad. He is well 
spoken of by tlie Moslem historians, for he patronised 
Makrizi, who had accompanied him to Damascus when he 
went to fight against Farag, and had been employed 
in important posts in Cairo all through his reign. But 
he oppressed the Christiana, and permitted his Mamelukes 
to indulge in open violence and persecution. The com- 
mander of the watch, whose business it was to preserve 
order, exacted from them large sums of money, and con- 
tributions of wine for his soldiers. By the ruined heaps 
of Babylon there was a colony of Christian wine merchants, 
and the whole district waa still inhabited by Christians. 
The commander of the watch stormed the quarters as if 
it were a foreign town, took away all the wine that he 
wanted for liis troops — who, being Moslems, had no right 
to touch it — broke the jara and spilt most of the remainder, 
and allowed his soldiers to pillage until the unfortunate 
inhabitants had paid him large sums to go away. The 
Patriarch Matthew had died in the reign of the Kaliph 
Mustain, and had been succeeded by a native of Gizeh 
named (iabriel. This Patriarch reigned eighteen years, 
and though, for the most part, they were years of trouble 
and persecution, he found time to write an exposition of 
the Coptic Eifcual in addition to his other labours. He 
Lad been a layman and one of the Covemment clerks 
before lie gave up everything to enter the Church and 
become its Patriarch, when the dignity only rendered him 
a mark for abuse and persecution. He was so poor that 
he depended for his daUy maintenance on the alms of his 
people, nor would he take moi'e than was absolutely 
necessary for his existence. He always went on foot, and 
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lived like the poorest of his people. For soioe time the 
decaying revenae of the Patriarchs of Egypt bad been 
augmented by considerable sums of money sent yearly 
from Abyssinia to the Mother Church of Egypt ; but on 
the accession of Gabriel this contribution ceased, apparently 
on the ground that, having been a layman in Government 
service, he was not a fit person to be chosen Patriarch.' 

Under Sheikh El Mahmoudi all the old oppressive laws 
were put in force against the Christians, and in the year 
1418 (a.H. 821) Gabriel was summoned before the assembly 
(the constitution of whicli was described under the reign 
of Barkuk) and threatened with death because the 
Abyssinians, who were supposed to be under Hs authority, 
were oppressing the Moslems settled in their country-. After 
stormy discussions it was decided, as usual in times of 
persecution, that no Christian should be employed any 
longer under Government. They began by making an 
example of Fadail, the Christian Secretary of the Grand 
Wuzir. By the Sultan's order he was imprisoned and 
tortured, and then paraded naked through the streets of 
Cairo, followed by an official who cried aloud, ' Thus shall 
it be done to every Christian in the employ of the Sultan.' 

It was doubtless hoped that this demonstration would 
be followed, as in the previous century, by a wholesale 
apostasy of the Christians employed in the Government 
offices. But that generation had grown up under the 
evil influences of the Patriarch Cyril ; this had learned 
to be capable of better things under Matthew and 
Gabriel. The Christian officials barricaded themselves 

' His anStneaa probably refers to his marriage, for no reBpeotablo 
lafinan woald have remained immftrried, and do married man was 
deemed eligible for the Fatriarchate. 
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I in their honsea, and waited till the Moslems should 

I again discover that the goverument could not be carried 
on without them. Some of them apostatised at a later 
date under the continued stress of persecution, and 
chiefly in order to revenge themselves on their oppressors. 
In the same year the head of St. Mark was stolen from 
Alexandria by a Venetian privateer, and this seems to 
have been regarded as a national calamity by the Egyptian 
Christians. 

About this time the countiy again suffered, in the 

I usual sequence, from drought, famine, and pestilence. 

I Muaijad ordered a pilgrimage to the sepulchre of Barknk. 

I He went himself with the Moslems and the Koran. At 
the same time processions were organised by the Jews 
with the Law, and the Christians with the Gospel ; each 
chanting a Litany of supplication to the Almighty for 
deliverance from the plague. 

During his reign Sheikh El Mahmoudi built the 

[ beautiful mosque which is called, after bis second title, the 

t Gama el Muaiyad, near the Bab Zawilah. After his 
death there was the usual bloody struggle for the throne. 

I Three Sultans were successively elected and deposed 
within a year ; but the fourth, a freed slave named Bera 
r, who had risen to the rank of Emir among the 
Mamelukes, succeeded in establishing himself firmly on 
that insecure elevation and retaining his position for the 
rest of his life. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

E OTTOMAN CONQUEST 



I 



). 1422 Bers Bey came to the throne in 1422 (a.h, 825), 
'■ gg?^ reignedunderthetitleof Melek el Ashvaf. The first year of 
his reign waa signalised by a very high Nile, which brought 
plentiful harrests and was received by the people as a 
good omen for the new reign. For two years, indeed, 
the land enjoyed peace ; then the nsnal revolt broke out, 
this time id Syria, but was soon suppressed; and in 
sundry expeditions against the Franks Bers Bey waa 
entirely succeBsful. He conquered the island of Cyprus, 
and obliged its Christian king, John III., to become his 
vassal. This John afterwards hired from the Sultan of 
Egypt a band of his Moslem Mamelukes, with which to 
make war on other Christian princes. The fame of the 
terrible Mamelukes was well known in Europe, and the 
Grand Master of the Knight« of St. John was sent as 
an ambassador to the Court of Egypt to prevail on the 
Sultan to recall his soldiers. The usual arguments pre- 
vailed, and Bera Bey received a larger sum of money to 
recall the Mamelukes than John had paid him to send 
them. But John of Cyprus forthwith put himself under 
the protection of the rival Saracen power, the Ottoman 
Sultan Mnrad II., who, though hia recent siege of Con- 
I stantinopla had proved fruitless, was becoming year by year 
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more powerful, to the danger alike of the Christian empire 
in Europe and the Moslem empire in Egypt and Syria. 

Murad tried different arguments in favour of John of 
Cyprus. He sent a peremptory message by his ambassador 
to the Court of Egypt that Bars Bey would refuse at hia 
peril the Mamelukes which he had promised, and Bers Bey 
forthwith dismissed the Knight Commander (it does not 
say that he returned the money) and sent the Mamelukes, 

In 1427 (A.H. 830) the Patriarch Gabriel died, and for 
some months the affairs of the Church were administered 
by a monk of the convent of Toura, named Michael. 
Indeed, Makvizi says that he was actually elected Patriarch, 
and deposed by the Christians, but his name is not given 
in either of the Christian lists as Patriarch, No doubt 
there was a strong party in favour of the election of a 
monk, but the great body of the Church prevailed in 
favour of a mau named John (by the Arabs Abu-l-Farag), 
who was well known and greatly beloved, the priest in 
charge of an important school at Maka. 

In 1429 (A.n. 832) a very cnrions plot was discovered, 
according to Makrizi; nothing less than a secret treaty 
between the Emperor of Abyssinia and ' the Franks ' to 
engage in a holy war for the extermination of the Moslem 
religion and empire all over the world ! At the same 
moment the Emperor of Abyssinia was to attack the king- 
dom of Egypt and Syria by land, and the Franks were to 
invade her by aea. The agent and ambassador between 
Abyssinia and Europe was a Christian merchant disguised 
as a Moslem. This man made bis way through the ruined 
Sondan to Egypt, and thence embarked at an African port 
for Europe. He carried out his negotiations with ' the 
Pranks ' successfully, even to settling the uniform which 
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waa to be worn by every soldier in the Crasade — a gar- 
ment embroidered with the Cross and ' the name of Haty ' 
written in letters of gold.' But on his return to Alexandria 
he was betrayed by a slave, seized before he left his vessel, 
and brought before the Snltan. Two AbyssinianmonJiB were 
with him and a great number of the embroidered garments. 

The unfortunate merchant was tried by the Moslem 
Kadis and sentenced to death. He was first placed upon a 
camel and solemnly paraded through the streets of Boulac, 
Cairo, and Fostat, preceded by a man who cried aloud : 
' Thus shall it be done to all who would furnish arms to 
nur euemies, and who posse.ss two religions.' After this he 
was beheaded near the College of Saleli, in the sight of an 
immense crowd. The non-return of his ambassador appa- 
rently caused the collapse of the Eraperor'sintendedCrusade. 

Bers Bey died in 1438 (a.h. 841) after the nnnsually 
long reign — for a Mameluke Sultan — of sixteen years. 
Under his strong hand Egypt enjoyed a brief respite from 
misgovernraent, and learned men like Makrizi, who lived 
all through this reign, were protected and encoaraged. 
It is even recorded that in his time the streets of Cairo were 
lighted at night and safe from scenes of riot and blood- 
shed ! As usual, however, his son had barely reigned 
three months before a revolt of the Mameluke Emirs 
placed one of their nnmber, Seyf-ed-din Jakmak, who had 
been Atabek, on the throne. Jakmak was already sixty- 

B years old, and thongh he managed to maintain his 



hold upon the thr 

engage in fresh wars. 

It was in the yea 

Council of Florence 

' The nami 



he did not, fortunately for Egypt, 

after his accession, 1439, that the 
vas held, which for a brief period 
□t the Emperor of ibyasinia. 
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reunited tte Greek and Roman ChnrclieB. The Egyptian 
Church also sent a delegate, John, abbot of the celebrated 
monastery of St. Aothony; but he arrived late, and the 
Greek delegates had already left the place, John obtained 
the insertion of a decree for the admission of his National 
Church into the great reunion at a later session. But the 
Greek Church repudiated the ternis to which tlieir dele- 
gates had consented at the Council of Florence ; and in 
Egypt the attempt at reunion appears to have had no 
practical effect beyond the establiehraent of a biudlier 
feeling between the Churches.' 

In 1440 a terrible pestilence ravaged Egypt, but beyond 
this little occurred to mark the reign of Jakmak, who 
abdicated in favour of his son, Fakr-ed-din Osman, in 1453 
(a.H. 857), the year in which the Greek Empire of Byzan- 
tium finally perished, and the reigning Ottoman Snltan, 
Mahomed II., took possession of the ancient stronghold of 
Christendom. Jakmak's son was deposed by the Emira 
before two montha were over ; an old Mameluke named Inal 
waa elected Sultan by them, and reigned inglorionaly for 
about eight years. In the first year of his reign the 
Egyptian Patriarch died, and was succeeded by a man 
named Matthew, of whom little is known. Inal received 
from the King of Abyssinia commending the 

represented bj KomaD CatiioHc tiis- 
o[ the Coptic Church to tlie Pope of 



' This 



temporary reunioi 
loriana na the Boleinn suhmiai 
Kome, 'under whum she bi 
Unman Pope could not poseiblj have acknowledged, as he did, a rival 
Patriarch in the same see, that o£ Alesandria. It was not. however, a 
HUbmiBsion, but only a. righteous attempt at reconciliation, which failed 
in conseqaencQ of the extravagant pretensions ot the Homan Pope to 
snpteme authority. It was this «bich caused the Council to be rejected 
indignantly by the Greeks, and ignored in Egypt, when the terms ot the 
made known to both those 
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Christiana of Egypt, whom he had been persecuting, to his 
favourable notice. It ia evident that Egypt was miserably 
misgoverned during hia reign. We learn that in 1458 
the Mameluke Emirs repeatedly Bet fire to various parts 
of the cities — probably those quarters inhabited chiefly by 
Jews and Christiana — in order to create opportunities for 
plunder. Inal'a son was allowed to succeed him, but was 
deposed after a nominal reign of feur months. 

After him a Greek slave who had belonged t-o Eers 
Bey and risen to eminence among the Mamelukes was 
elected Sultan in the year 1461 (i.e. 865). Unlike the 
Turkish and Circassian slaves who had attained the throne, 
Kochkadam endeared himself to the Egyptians by hia 
kindly government and courteous manners. The six 
years of hia rule are reckoned among the golden days of 
which this unhappy country has known so few. Even 
during this happy period the Mameluke Emirs broke loose 
on one occasion and plundered the bazaars of the Christian 
quarters in the misnamed ' Old Cairo.' But during his reign 
European pilgrims were not afraid to visit the holy places 
of Egypt, particularly Heliopolis and the balsam gardens 
of Materieh, There is still extant an account of a later 
pilgrimage of some Germans in 1483, when Kait Bey was 
on the throne, in which they say that the Sultan had 
enclosed the sacred fountain and tree in the gai-den of hia 
own palace built at Heliopolis, but that they were per- 
mitted to enter and visit the sacred spots. They declare 
that one of the most remarkable sights in the palace 
garden was a bath where three hundred people could bathe 
at once. It was probably something like the one now in 
the gardens of Shoubra Palace. In 1466 the Patriarch 
Matthew died, and was succeeded by Gabriel VI. 
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In the same year died the Greek Sultan, and ' all 

I Egypt bewailed him as their father,' Two other Mame- 

i lukea who succeeded him were severally deposed after 

irely two months' reign of the ordinary plundering and 

I brutal kind, which the six years of Greek rule had made 

I appear more unbearable than ever ; and at length a freed 

I slave of Sultan Jakmak, whose nationality is not stated, 

ts called to the vacant throne. 

This man waa Knit Bey, whose beautiful tomb has 

made him one of the beat-known Mameluke Sultana. He 

came to the throne in 1468, and reigned nearly thirty 

years, most of them spent in fighting against the growing 

r Ottoman power, which was so soon to overthrow the 

Mameluke rule in Egypt. But the first six years were 

r passed in peace, and even during the constant wars which 

I folloived Egypt suffered comparatively little, as they were 

I all carried on in Syria and Asia Minor, One of his 

greatest generals waa an Emir called Ezbeki, who gave hia 

le to a moaque which he built in commemoration of hia 

Syrian victories, and to the open space or Meidan snr- 

ronnding it. The mosque is gone, but the once waste 

apace is stili known as the Ezbekieh in modern Cairo. 

The Christians were not specially persecuted in this reign, 

and were still employed as architects of the mosques and 

colleges in Cairo. Kait Bey outlived two Patriarchal 

reigna. In 1475 Gabriel died, and was succeeded by 

Michael VI., and in 1481 the latter was succeeded by 

John XIl, ; but little has yet been discovered about either 

of these Patriarchs.' 

I In 1484 tho monkB of Deyr AntoniuB anil DejT Paulua were nil 
roaasiicred, and the monaaterieB ahandoned for 80 years. During this 
time the greater part of the SinoiBnt librarj was UEed lor fuel bj 
wandering Bedouins. 
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After some years of figliting, with varying fortunes, 
peace waa concluded between the Ottoman and Egyptian 
Sultana in the year 14-91 (a.h. 89G), and the cities of Tarsus 
and Adaiifth were ceded to the Ottotnana. Kait Bey lived 
five years longer, and governed Egypt well. He built a 
mosque, which still stjioda, though iji a greatly neglected 
condition, not very fai- from the much older mosque of 
Ebn Touloun ; and which, like his tomb, is called after his 
name. In 1496 (i.H. 901) he died, and liis son waa permitted 
to succeed hirn. But six months of ferocious tyranny, 
which did not even spare the Emirs, sealed his fate, and 
they deposed him in favour of one of his father's slaves, 
named Kansu, who, after six months of a hopeless struggle 
to restore order, voluntarily abdicated the throne. Kait 
Bey's son waa given another trial, and bore the name of 
Sultan for some eighteen months. 

In January, 1499, he was murdered by the Mameluke 
Emirs, and three other Sultans rapidly succeeded him. 
Each in turn was elected by the Mamelukes ; the first two 
were deposed, the third wan murdered by the Emirs, who 
seem since the death of Kait Bey to have thrown off all 
restraint. After the murder of Tumau, however, the 
third of these Snltans, in 1501, the outraged Egyptians 
for once insisted on taking the matter into their own 
hands. They deputed the principal Moslem Sheikha to 
elect a Saltan, and the popular feeling both in Egypt and 
Syria was so strong that the Mamelukes did not venture 
to oppose ifc, but associated themselves with the Sheikfas 
and accepted their choice. 

The Sheikhs did not venture to suggest anyone but a 
Mameluke Emir for the post; and made choice of an old 
slave who had belonged to Kait Bey, of the name of 
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KaDsu el Gliuri. He was without ambitioD, had taken no 
share in the intrigues and faction fights of the other 
Emira, but since he had obtained his freedom had lived a 
quiet life and shown himself considerate and kind to all 
who were dependent on him. 

All the Emira were strack with astonishment at the 
selection, none more so than EI Gbnri himself, who at 
once refused the perilous honour, declaring that he waa 
more accustomed to obey than to command. But the 
whole assembly were unanimous in declaring that they 
would accept no other sovereign than himself. El Ghuri 
therefore consented, exacting a solemn oath from them 
that if they were dissatisfied with his government there 
should be no rebellion or murder, but that he should be 
permitted to retire into private life nnharmed. 

Kansu el Ghnri took the throne in 1501 (a.H. 906), and 
reigned more than fifteen years. He enforced order, even 
among the Emirs, with a strong hand ; he carried out 
important public works in Egypt, and founded schools 
and mosques ; but in order to do this, as well as midertake 
the wars which became necessary for the defence of Egypt, 
he burdened the country with excessive taxation, the onus 
of which, as usual, fell most heavily on the Christians. 
Among his mosques the one which bears his name is still 
one of the show-places in Cairo, and forms a moat pictur- 
esque feature in the great street which, under different 
names, runs across Cairo at right angles to the Mouski. 

Kl Ghnii had to reckon with a fresh European enemy, 
tlie Portuguese, whose establishment in India seriously 
injured the commerce of that country with Egypt, and 
who were also interfering in Abyssinia.' El Ghuri fitted 

by 
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out a fleet to protect his commerce from the PortagueHB^B 
and in 1508 lie gained a victory over them off the coast o 
Eeluchistan ; but in the following year his fleet was driven'^ 
back to Egypt in ft shattered condition. El Ghuri fitted 
out a fresh fleet to return to India, but a more serious 
danger called his attention to the defence of Egypt itself. 

In 1512 (a.B. 918) the two sona of Bajazyd, the Otto- 
man Sultan, being engaged in the usual struggle for the 
poaseBsion of the throne on the death of their father, the 
unauccesBful candidate took refuge in Egypt and implored 
the help of El Ghuri. The Egyptian Sultan, well aware 
of the danger which the growing power and ambition 
of the Ottoman Sultans threatened to his own country, 
received Kurkoud with friendship, and consented to aid 
him against his brother, who was now reigning at Con- 
stantinople under the title of Selim I. He lent him 
twenty warships with which to attack Constantinople ; but 
on the way they fell in with the Crusading fleet of the 
Knights of St. John, and were defeated and captured. 
The only effect, therefore, of El Ghuri's attempt was to 
arouse the bitter enmity of the rival whom he had hoped 
to crush. He hastily entered into alliance with the King 
of Persia, who was already at war with the Ottoman 
Sultan ; hut the combined armies were cut to pieces, and 
El Ghuri sent an embassy to Selim to aak for peace ' on 
such terms as the Ottoman Porte might choose to impose.' 

His submission came too late. Selim rejected his 
ambassadors with scorn, and bade their master prepare 
for war, since he proposed to visit him in Cairo. El 
Ghuri assembled all his Mameluke regiments, and marched 
to meet the Ottoman horde before it could enter Syria. 
The armies met near Aleppo, but it was clear from the 
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l-ontset that the Egyptian canse was hopeless. Not only 

I was the Ottoman army composed of the Jauissaries, who, 

p like the Mamelukes, were European slaves bought and 

trained for the aole purpose of war, but all the resources 

of the recent science which had invented gunpowder were 

brought into play by the Ottomans against the lances, 

i, and scimitars of the Egyptians. The artillery 

I Struck such terror into the Mameluke Emirs who com- 

I manded the right and left wings of the Egyptian army 

I'that they deserted to the enemy. El tlhuri, attempting 

r to rally his troops, fell from his charger, and was crushed 

I nnder the horse-hoofs of his flying Mamelukes. 

The alave-dynaaties were over in Egypt, A nephew 

B'of El Gfhuri, Turaan Bey II., was indeed hastily elected 

Vto succeed him ; but though for a few months he gallantly 

I upheld the uneven conflict, it was with the knowledge that 

[ lie was doomed to fail, and would die fighting. Even 

' this mournful satisfaction was denied him. He had 

purchased eighty guns from the Venetians, but the 

Mamelukes were inexperienced in their use, and the 

Ottomans were stil! incomparably better armed. It was 

on January 23, 1517 (a.h, 922), that the final battle was 

fought on Egyptian soil, and the Mamelukes entirely routed. 

Such of them as were left, with Tuman Bey at their head, 

threw themselves into Cairo, and expected the apprtiach 

of the Bedouin tribes, whose alliance Tuman Bey had 

hired. Before their arrival Selim had already entrenched 

I himself in the island of Rhoda, and the attack on his 

stronghold was repulsed with loss. Cairo was barricaded 

and the citadel fortified, but it was taken by storm — 

though the Mamelukes disputed every inch of the ground 

till the city was paved with corpses — the towns of Cairo 
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and Fostat pillaged and burnt, and every Mameluke of 
the gan'iaon slain. Turaan Bey, who had not yet found 
the soldier's death which he courted, embarked almost 
alone on the Nile, and made his way to Alexandria, where 
he hoped to make a fresh stand. But he fell into the 
hands of the Bedonin tribes, who sold him to the Ottoman 
Sultan. 

Selim'a conduct was marked by the osnal cruelty and 
absence of chivalrous feeling which distinguishes Turkish 
warfare. He affected at first to receive his gallant foe 
with courtesy and consideration, and kept bim in an 
honourable imprisonment until he had learned all that 
Tuman Bey could tell him about Egypt, its government, 
and its resources. Then, at the close of their final con- 
ference, he coolly ordered his guards to take the prisoner 
away and hang him. The last Mameluke Sultan was 
accordingly hung like a common criminal at the Bah 
Zawilah, and the unhappy kingdom of Egypt passed 
under a new form of tyranny, no better and in many 
respects worse than that of the Mamelukes ; for the 
Mameluke Sultans, bad as most of them were, bad at 
least some personal interest in the country of which they 
had usurped the government. 

Henceforth Egypt was the prey of successive governors 
whose one idea was usually how soonest to enrich them- 
selves before tbeii- inevitable recall to Constantinople 
and loss of the Sultan's favour, while the real power fell 
more and more into the hands of the tyrant Mameluke 
Beys. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

FROM BAD TO WORSE 

1517 Three days after the murder of the last Mameluke Sultan, 
^^^ Selira I. made his triumphal entry into Cairo, in April 
1617. Tlie Mameluke Emira came in and made their 
Bubmissiou for the most part, but he barely waited for 
this before starting to secure the important city of 
Alexandria. As usual, the bulk of the population took 
little interest in the change of maafcers, and Selim had no 
popular insurrection to fear. The Egyptians rejoiced in 
their deliverance from the Mameluke tyranny, and prob- 
ably few among them were far-sighted enough to see 
that the Ottoman yoke must needs press more heavily 
Btil!. Alexandria eubmitted without striking a blow, and 
Selim went back to Cairo to reorganise the Government 
before himself returning to Constantinople — or Stamboul, 
as the Greek name became on Oriental lips. 

He began by an act of tyranny which secured for 
liimself a pre-eminent title to Moslem loyalty. The 
Abbaside Kalipha still lived in Cairo under the protection 
of the Mameluke Sultans, and exercised a real though 
undefined jurisdiction over the Moslem world, in much the 
same manner as the present Pope of Rome reigns 
the Roman Catholic world. But Selim was not inclined 
to admit any superior to himself, whether spiritual or 
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temporal. He forced the reigning Kaliph, wlio ' 
prisoner in his hands, to abdicate in his favour all hig 
aathority and the rights pertainiog to his ofEce, as well as 
the office itself It was publicly proclaimed that hence- 
forth the Ottoman Sultan was also the legitimate Kaliph, 
sole lord, both spiritual and tempera), of the Moslem 
world. 

The traitor Khayr Bey, who had been the first to 
desert to the Ottoman side at the critical moment of the 
great battle, was rewarded by being made the first vice- 
roy — or, as this official was called, the Pasha of -Egypt. 
Bat Selim had no intention of leaving any Emir in such 
a position that he might, with some hope of success, 
attempt to secure the kingdom for himself. 

The Pasha was to be a living figure-head, the represen- 
tative of the dignity and grandeur of the Sultan, and hia 
mouthpiece ; but over the army he had no control, nor 
could he do anything without the consent of a Privy 
Council composed of the Aghas (or commanders) of the six 
regiments. This council had a right to suspend the 
execution of any order he might give, while the question 
was referred to Constantinople, and even to depose him if 
they had any reason to suspect hiiu of treachery. The 
commander-in-chief of the six regiments (or Odjaka) which 
composed the new army of occupation resided in tJie 
citadel, but was little more than a state prisoner as far 
as his personal liberty was concerned, since daring the 
whole term of his command he was strictly forbidden to 
leave the citadel. The first man appointed was Khayr-ed- 
din, one of Selim's principal generals and a stranger to 
Egypt. Of the six regiments under his command, only 
one was formed out of tlie Egyptian Mamelukes ; but 
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Selim's auccesaur added a seventh, which waa alao com- 
posed of those Mamelukes who consented to take service 
under the Ottoman Sultan. From among fjie Mameluke 
Emirs whose lives had been spared on their snbmission 
to the conquering Selim he chose twelve, who, with the 
title of Bey, were made governors of the tweJve saiul- 
jaklyi (or military districts) into which Egypt- waa divided. 
These astute arrangements certainly Bucceeded in their 
object, which waa to maintain the sovereignty in Egypt of 
the distant Sultan, but made no provision whatever for 
the good government of the country. The bulk of the 
population, whether Moslem or CJirietian, was worse off 
than ever, as they soon discovered — since, however the 
diH'erent military partiea might disagree with, one another, 
they all agreed in spoiling the Egyptiana. The latter 
also aoffered from a new form of injuatice and tyranny at 
the handa of their latest conqueror. Up to this time the 
ancient arta and handicrafts of Egypt had never quite 
died ont, and under the later European, as distinct from 
the Turkish, Mameluke Sultana, they had even been 
encouraged. Most of the beautiful work now to be seen 
in the mosques and churches of Egypt dates from the 
latter half of the thirteenth and the whole of the four- 
teenth century, during which the European Mamelukes 
reigned. Aa Christiana, the Egyptians were relentlessly 
peraecnted ; as artists, as architects, aa physicians, as 
illuminators and scribes, as wood-carvers, as embroiderers, 
as silk manufacturers — in short, as ministers in any form 
conducive to the luxury and beauty of life, they were 
tolerated, and, if they adopted the Moslem religion, 
encouraged and rewarded. At the time of the Ottoman 
conquest many no doubt of the artistic classes had become 
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Moslems, but Selim does not seem to have distinguiBlied 
between the Moslem or Christian Copts in the wholesale 
order he gave for the forcible exportation of the best of 
these artists and artificers to Constantinople. So com- 
prehensive were his directions, and bo ruthlessly were they 
carried out, that even the Moslem eulogists of the Sultan 
admit that he caused the ruin of more than fifty different 
Egyptian industries. 

The yearly tribute of Egypt was fixed at 600,000 
piastres (about 6,150^), in addition to a booty of a thousand 
carael-loads of gold and silver which Selim, according to a 
Moslem historian, took back with him to Constantinople. 
Selim only lived three years after his conquest of Egypt, 
and nauch still remained to be doue by his son Sulimanll., 
whose reign lasted nearly half a century. Tiie latter 
created two deliberative assemblies in place of one, called 
the Great Divan and the Little Divan. He increased the 
number of the Mameluke Beys from twelve to twenty -four, 
and added another Mameluke regiment to the Egyptian 
army ; but the radical change which he made was in the 
tenure of the land. In despair of ever understanding the 
fiscal system of Egypt, or its land tenure, he solved the 
difficulty by a comprehensive act of annexation. He 
published an edict declaring that he was himself the sole 
landowner of the whole country of Egypt.' 

He then farmed out the districts to different men. 



' Thia Suliman II. is held up bj Eotne Western hiatoriana, pnrticnlarly 
b; B. modera English writer, as an iustatice of the Hupi-riorit; of tbe 
Moalema to the Chriatiana whom thej goverued. Yet even his English 
apoIogiBt remarks thsit he was spared the usual Iratricidc because he had 
no brothers to slay, and admits that he slew anyone in cold btood withoat 
pretenoe ot trial who happened lo annoy him. Stilt, it is trae that with 
all his faults Suliman II. was one of thebeat Moslem and Turkish Saltans. 
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were called Monletezzims, who bad the right to 
sub-let their concessious. They paid the Sultan bo much 
down, and collected as much more aa they could from their 
subordinate officials, who did the same thing in their turn. 
The Sultan reserved to himself the right to revoke the 
concessions if be did not get as much money out of them 
na be expected. It will be seen that by this means a 
premium was put upon robbery and dishonesty of every 
description among the Government oificiala. From the 
Pasha, who was liable to be recalled at any day, down to 
the smallest collector of taxes, but one idea prevailed — to 
make as much money as possible daring their brief and 
uncertain tenure of office. From the conquest of Egypt 
by Selim to the invasion of Napoleon in 1798 — a period 
of 281 years — the Governor of Egypt was changed 
by order from Stamboul 119 times, not counting tem- 
porary revolts. Sometimes the same man was reappointed 
after tlie interval of a year or two ; but for the most part 
they were all strangers, who regarded their office as a 
tiresome exile, only bearable because it was a speedy road 
to private wealth. Occasionally, as in the case of Daoud 
(or David) Pasha, ninth in the list, whose government lasted 
twelve years, the Pasha of Egypt chanced to be a man of 
learning and probity, who welcomed and used the oppor- 
tunities which, even in lier worst days, Egypt offered to 
the Oriental for study both of the arts and sciences. But 
tills happened rarely ; the average duration of the Pasha's 
government was from one to two years, and he wps lucky 
if iu the end he was permitted to retire with his ill-gotten 
gains. It not infrequently happened that the cupidity of 
the reigning Sultan was aroused, the outgoing Pasha was 
put to death on aoioe pretext, and hia wealth confiscated, 

r2 
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Moslems, but Selim does not aeem to have distinguislied 
between the Moslem or Chrifltian Copts in the wholesale 
order he gave for the forcible exportation of the best of 
these artists and artificers to Constantinople. So com- 
prehensive were his directions, and so ruthlessly were they 
carried ont, that even the Moslem eulogists of the Sultan 
admit that he caused the ruin of more than fifty different 
Egyptian indastriea. 

The yearly tribute of Egypt was fixed at 600,000 
piastres (about 6,1 50^.), in addition to a booty of a thousand 
oamel-ioads of gold and silver which Selim, according to a 
Moslem historian, took back with him to Constantinople. 
Selim only lived three years after his conquest of Egypt, 
and much still remained to be done by his son Snliman II., 
whose reign lasted nearly half a century. The latter 
created two deliberative assemblies in place of one, called 
the Great Divan and the Little Divan. He increased the 
number of the Mameluke Beys from twelve to twenty-fonr, 
and added another Mameluke regiment to the Egyptian 
army ; but the radical change which he made was in the 
tenure of the laud. In despair of ever understanding the 
fiscal system of Egypt, or its land tenure, he solved the 
difficulty by a comprehensive act of annexation. He 
published an edict declaring that he was himself the sole 
landowner of the whole country of Egypt.' 

He then farmed out the districts to different men. 



' THsSuliman Il.isheldupbysome'Weaternhistorians.partioularly 
by a modern Sngliali WTlter. as an instance of the superioritj ol the 
Mofl]einB to the Christians whom they governed. Yet even his Engliflh 
apologist remarks that he was spared the usual (ratricide because he tad 
uo brothers to slay, and admits tliat he slew anyone in cold blood without 
pretence o( trial who happened to annoy him. Btill, it is true that with 
all his tanlts Suliman II. was one of the best Moslem and Turkish Sultansa 
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o were called Mouletezzims, who had the right to 
sub-let their concessions. They paid the Sultan bo much 
down, and collected aa much more as they conld fcom their 
subordinate ofGcials, who did the aame thing in their turn. 
The Snltan reserved to himself the right to revoke the 
concesaioiiB if he did not get as much money out of them 
as he expected. It will be seen that by this means a 
preminia was put upon robbery and dishonesty of every 
description among the Government ofGcials. From the 
Pasha, who was liabie to be recalled at any day, down to 
the smallest collector of taxes, but one idea prevailed — to 
make as much money as possible during their brief and 
uncertain tenure of oilice. From the conquest of Egypt 
by Selim to the invasion of Napoleon in 1798 — a period 
of 281 years — the Governor of Egypt was changed 
by order from Stamboul 119 times, not counting tem- 
porary revolts. Sometimes the same man was reappointed 
after the interval of a year or two ; but for the moat part 
they were all sti'angers, who regarded their office aa a 
tiresome exile, only bearable because it was a speedy road 
to private wealth. Occasionally, as in the case of Daond 
(or David) Pasha, ninth in the list, whose government lasted 
twelve years, the Pasha of Egypt chanced to be a man of 
learning and probity, who welcomed and used the oppor- 
tunities which, even in her worst days, Egypt offered to 
the Oriental for study both of the arts and sciences. But 
this happened rarely ; the average duration of the Pasha's 
government was from one to two years, and he was lucky 
if ill the end he was permitted to retire with his ill-gotten 
gains. It not infrequently happened that the cupidity of 
the reigning Sultan was aroused, the outgoing Pasha was 
put to death on some pretext, and. his wealth confiscated. 
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The third on the list, whose name is given by some 
authorities as Ahmed, and by some as Sulimau, tried to 
make himself independent, and in the riots whicli were 
thus occasioned the archives oi' Egypt were burnt. The 
rebel was beheaded, and the rebellion met with no popular 
support. 

The Ottoman Sultans appear to have favoured the 
Greek rather than the National Church in Egypt, and the 
Greek Patriaj'chs were consequently less afraid to reside 
there. At the time of the conquest the National Patriarch 
was John SII.; the Gfreek was Mark UI. But nothing is 
known of either beyond their names, nor of their succes- 
sors, John XIII. and Philotbeus or Theopbilns. All com- 
munication between the Egyptian Church and Abyssinia, 
which was also the scene of great revolutions at this time, 
was cut off. The Abyssinian Emperor was persuaded to 
accept an archbishop from the Portuguese settlers, a man 
named Joas Bermudez, who went to receive consecration 
from the Pope of Rome. The Pope not only ordained him 
Metropolitan of Abyssinia but Patriarch of Alexandria^ 
an act of aggressive schism which, however, was simply 
ignored by both the Greek and Egyptian Churches in 
Egypt.' In 1526 John XIII. is said to have been succeeded 
by Gabriel VII. ; but there is great uncertainty aboat 
the duration of the reign of John XIII., and some writers 
deny the fact of his existence. His name, however, is in the 
Christian lists, and without him we should be driven tx] 
conclude that the reigns of John XII. and Gabriel VII. 
' Tliia fact, however, entirely disposeB of the Roman claims to an 
unbroken aatiorityover the Coptic Church from the time of the Council 
of Florenea to the present daj. It the Palriaroh of fhe E(^-ptian Church 
aeknowledged thePopo's authority in Egjpt, how could the latter poBsibly, 
Tfitbout formal deposition, appoint another Patriarch oC that Churoh? 
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covered between them the space of eighty-eight years,' 
which, considering that a Patriarch waa always chosen in 
the prime of life, canonically not before he was fifty, seems 
incredihle. It was probably John XIII. who ruled the 
Egyptian Church duriog the governorship of David Pasha, 
who governed well and devoted a good deal of his time to 
the collection of a valuable library. 

After the death of David Pasha the country rapidly 
went from bad to worse. Brigandage increased to an 
alarming extent, and old roada became deserted. The 
last and the worst of the Pashas appointed by Saltan 
Suliman was a man named Mahraoud, who indulged his 
greed and cruelty without restraint, and was eventually as 
he rode through the streets fired at by an assassin hired 
to get rid of him. He fell mortally wounded, and, as 
the shot came from the direction of a walled garden, two 
innocent gardeners at work there were instantly beheaded 
by his guards, while the real murderer escaped, A riot 
waa expected, and the shops were hastily shut ; but the 
Emirs, some of whom were supposed to he responsible for 
the murder, calmed the people, and assured them that no 
further violence was intended. No one was concerned to 
revenge the death of the tyrant, and the Pasha who snc- 
him was a welcome relief to the Egyptians, who 
for nearly eight years were left in comparative peace under 
three successive governors appointed by Sultan Selim II. 
The tyranny of the Mameluke Beys was always with them, 
but it was not till the last two years of Selim's reign that 
the increase of brigandage in Egypt became a scandal too 
great to be ignored. 

The Soudanese kingdoms had now ceased to exist. 
' John XII. suecaeded in 1481 Gabriel VII. died in 15G9. 
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Moat of the country groaned under the tyranny of irre- 
sponsible Arab slave dealers, btit about this time a negro 
tribe overran the southern kingdom, elected a king or 
Sultan, and fixed their capital at Sennaar. 

During the reigns of Suliman I. and Selim II, the 
country of Abyssinia was distracted by civil and religious 
war. King David, hopeless of success against his Moham- 
medan foes without European help, had allied himself with 
the Portuguese against them, at the price of submitting to 
receive hia Patriarch from the Pope of Home instead of 
from Alexandria, On the death of David, his son Claudius, 
who was but eighteen years of age, bad continued the 
Portuguese alliance until the forces of the Moslem ruler 
of Adel had in a decisive battle been thoroughly routed. 
But as soon as the kingdom was comparatively at peace, 
Claudius, while he treated the Roman clergy with all 
honour, refused to acknowledge the supremacy of the Pope 
of Rome in his dominions, and sent an embassy to 
Gabriel VIL, the Patriarch of the Egyptian Church, to 
ask that bis true Spiritual Head would send him an 
Abuna, A priest named Joseph was accordingly con- 
secrated, and received by the Abyssiuians with great 
honour and rejoicing. Bermudez, finding that he had no 
chance of success in bringing over the Abyssiniaus to the 
Latin Church, left the country, and eventually returned to 
Portugal, where be wrote an account of his travels, 

St. Ignatius Loyola was then at Home, and his ardent 
soul burned to retrieve wbat seemed to him a disgraceful 
failure. He entreated the Pope to send him to Abyssinia ; 
but the latter, whether fearing that bis zeal would outrun 
his discretion, or unwilling to spare him, refused i^ermis- 
siou. He took upon himself, however, to consecrate another 
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ecclesiastic of the Latin Church, Kuiio Barreto, Patriarch 
in the place of Bermudez, and two others as suffragan 
bishops in Abyseiiiia. These three sailed to Goa, where 
Barreto stayed, and only the two suffragans went on to 
Abyssinia. They were received by King Claudius with 
courteous hospitality as honoured guests, but he firmly, 
however politely, refused to a*:knowledge the jurisdiction 
of the Pope of Borne, and declared that he owed no 
obedience save to the Chair of St. Mark. The Roman 
Catholic emissaries were perniitted to remain in the country, 
but the Abyssiiiiana were full of zeal for their National 
Church, and they made no converts. Claudius occupied 
himself with rebuilding and restoring the churches which 
had been overthrown by the Mohammedans in the late 
war. One which he rebuilt received the nick-name of 
the ' Mountain of Gold,' from the splendour of the 
materials employed in its construction. 

Aa soon as the Moslems had recovered from their late 
defeat they again invaded Abyssinia, and Claudius, as 
before, marched against them in person. But the omens 
were against hira, and the superstitious Abyssinians, seized 
with panic, fled at the first tire. Claudius, left alone with 
twenty of his own cavaliers and eighteen Portuguese 
musketeers, was sun-ounded by the Moslems, and, after 
BeUing their lives as dearly as possible, they were destroyed 
to a man. The king had no less than twenty wounds ; 
but, notwithstanding the gallantry which would have moved 
the admiration of an honourable foe, his head was cut off 
and set up for the mockery of the Moslems for three 
years, till it was ransomed by an Armenian merchant and 
honourably buried at Antioch. 

Claudius was succeeded by his brother Mena, or 
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Mennaa, aud he did not show the same courtesy towards 
the Roman ecclesiastics, who were extremely unpopular 
in the country. Indignant at the coldness and dislike 
of the king, and unmindful of the kindness they had 
received from his heroic brother, the Latin clergy, having 
' converted ' one of the principal Abyssinian noblemen, 
joined him in an alliance with the Moslems against his 
lawful and Christian sovereign. Mennas,however,marched 
against the rebels and their Moslem allies, and defeated 
th^m, but died, probably of his wounds, shortly after- 
wards, leaving the throne to his son Segued, a boy of 
twelve. 

Either before or on the news of the defeat the Pope, 
who, it is charitable to conclude, was disgusted at the 
conduct of his missionaries, despatched an embassy to 
Gabriel, the Egyptian Patriarch. Gabriel received the 
ambassador, a Jesuit named Christopher Rodrigo, with 
courtesy and honour, but firmly refused to treat on any 
other basis than the perfect independence of his own 
National Church. Owing probably to his infiuence, how- 
ever, the traitorous Latin ecclesiastics in Abyssinia were 
forgiven and permitted to reside in Abyssinia ; but, 
having by their own act enlisted the feelings of every 
respectable Abyssinian against them, they made no pro- 
gress whatever, and reported that the conversion of 
Abyssinia could only be effected by the sword. The 
Regent of Portugal eventually persuaded Pope Pius to 
recall his clergy, and so ended the first Portuguese mission 
to Abyssinia. 



CHAPTER SXXIV 

IHFLUEKCE OF THE EEFORMATIOS IN EG'iTT 

. 1E74 The first Governor of Egypt appointed under Sultan 
'^f Murad III in 1574 (a.h. 982) was Messih Pasha el 

»Khatiam, who had been treasurer at the Court of Constanti- 
nople. He retained his office for five years, and put down 
brigandage in Egypt with a strong hand. It is recorded 
that during those live years he put to death nearly ten 
thousand people, ' for the most part criminals.' He was 
a stern but apparently a just ruler, and, instead of using 
the unfortunate country as a mere stepping-stone to 
private wealth, he refused even the bribes which were 
offered to him. He was a good Moslem, and added to the 
number of mosques in Cairo. 

With his successor, however, Hassan Pasha el Khadara, 
the old system returned in full force, and money was ex- 
acted with such shameless rapacity that the Sultan inter- 
J ftired. Hassan was recalled, and left Cairo under cover of 
I the night by the way of the tombs for fear of popular 
1 vengeance ; while his successor, Ibrahim Pasha, was bidden 
I to institute a searching inquiry into his proceedings. 
I The wholesale robbery which was brought to light, not 
I only of every Egyptian official with whom the ex-governor 
I had come in contact, but of the Sultan himself — among 
I other things it was proved that he had stolen from the 
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he governed well, endeavouring to reform abuses and yet 
remain loyal to the Church of hia ancestors. The English 
traveller Sandys, who visited Egypt in 1611 and made 
friends with Cyril, was much impressed by his learning 
and high character. At that time, on the same testimony, 
Cyril had a just conception of the importance of the 
English Church as the only national Church which had 
achieved reformation without self-destruction, and con- 
sidered that the points of difference between the English 
and the Eastern Churches were of no vital importance. 
Unfortunately, he does not seem to have been equally 
ready to extend the right hand of Christian fellowship to 
the long- suffering National Church. 

Whilst the Greek Church in Egypt since the Ottoman 
conquest had been favoured by the dominant race and her 
position improved in consequence, the Egyptian Church was 
now almost at its lowest ebb. Poor and ignorant, servile 
from long centuries of brutal oppression and persecution, 
despised by the ^Moslems as infidels and by the Greek 
Christians as heretics, they were regarded with bitter 
jealousy by both — by the Moslems because their still 
superior learning and probity made it impossible to dispense 
with them in the Government, and because neither party 
ever forgot that the Copts were the old dominant race ; and 
by the Greek Christians because of their iucontestahly 
superior claims to be considered the National Church of 
Egypt. Nothing can excuse Cyril's conduct in rejecting 
all overtures of friendship on the part of the Egyptian 
Patriarchs (of whom two were contemporary with him) 
or his obstinate refusal to acquaint himself with the 
most obvious facts concerning them,' and his supercilioua 
' In a letter writteD lo one o( hie CEtlvinist friends lie describes the 
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contempt for their ignoraoce of European learning ami 
customs. His own clergy, except the few who had been 
educated abroad, were in eqnal ignorance of the Western 
world, and learning of anj- kind was at a low ebb in both 

Churches, 

All this time negotiations had been carried on between 
the Pope of Rome and snccessiTe Patriarchs of the 
Egyptian Church. Gregory XIII, Iiad written to John XIV. 
to invite him to enter the Roman commnnion, and John's 
answer was returned to Gregory's successor, Sixtos V, 
The same overt ure.s were made by Clement Vlli. of 
Rome to Gabriel VIII., and the Oriental courtesy of the 
Egyptian Patriarch led the Pope of Rome to imagine for 
a time that he had succeeded in his efforts — so much so 
that Earoniua included in his annals an account of the 
conversion of the Copts, much to the amusement of those 
who knew the circumstances in Egypt. When Mark V. 
succeeded to the Patriarchal throne, the same negotiations 
were carried on ; and the Romans believe to this day that 
the Coptic Church would have joined the Roman com- 
munion in a body if Mark had not been suddenly and 
arbitrarily deposed by the Pasha of the year in Egypt. 
But as a matter of fact, even in her deepest misery, the 
Egyptian Church has clung fast to her ancient inde- 
pendence; and though desirous of intercommnnion in 
Copts and the Jacobites us if the; were two different religiouE sects, and 
identifies .the latter with tie Neslorians I In fact, he shows ancli de- 
plorable ignorance of everything connected with them that NenJe for 
some time doubted tha genninenees of the letter, on the ground that 
such ignorance on the part of the Patriarch of Alexandria was impoa- 
sible. It may, however, he paralleled any day in our enlightened 
century by the ignorance of some English Churchmen, who are now 
govBcning the same land of Egypt, and are responsible as Christians for 
tbe attitude the; assume towards her National Chnrch. 
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earlier years with both the Roman and Greek Churches, as 
of late with the Greek and English Churches, she has 
always maintained that no foreign Pope or potentate of 
any rank or ration whatever could exercise jurisdiction 
over the National Church of Egypt. 

In 1604 the proceedings of the Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries in Abyssinia again attracted the attention of the 
Egyptian I'atriarch. Four years before this time a Jesuit 
named Pedro Paez had set out for that country ; and 
though imprisoned on his first arrival at Massowah he 
was afterwards set at liberty and permitted to reside in 
Abyssinia. Ever since he had lived in great retirement at 
Fremona, applying himself to so diligent a study of the 
Abyssinian language that, it was said, he could both 
speak and write it better than any native of the country. 
The fame of this learned man penetrated to the Court of 
Za Dengbel, who had succeeded Segued, and the king sent 
to request him to come and give a specimen of his powers. 
Paez gladly accepted the challenge, confounded the native 
priests by bis rapid arguments in their own language, 
and was allowed to preach a sermon before the king. 

Carried away by his eloquence, the king declared him- 
self ready to embrace the Roman Catholic faith, and many 
of his courtiers followed his example. But the nation 
indignantly rose against the king in defence of their 
National Church, the Abuna excommunicated him, and 
in the first battle the king was defeated and slain. 

Two claimants for the throne, both of the royal family 
and ancient faith, presented themselves ; and after a contest 
Sbenouda (whose name is written Socinios by some his- 
torians, and who also took the name of Seltam Segued) 
was proclaimed emperor. 
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Paez was permitted to remain in the conntiy. and 
being a true Jesuit, learned, tactful, zealous, and unscru- 
pulous of means to an end, he soon acquired the same 
influence over the new king. Again in this attempt to 
force a foreign form of Christianity on the ignorant but 
steadfast Abyssinians the country was plunged into civil 
war. It became known that an embassy was about to be 
sent into Italy to notify the submission of Shenouda and 
the kingdom of Abyssinia to the see of Rome. Once more 
the Abuna published a solemn anathema of the Roman 
Catholic errors ; once more the people took up arms in 
defence of their old religion and independence. This time 
the Emperor was victorious, but again and again the people 
broke out into fresh rebellion. At length, when one after 
another had been crushed, Shenouda openly embraced 
the Roman Catholic faith. Pedro Paez, whose personal 
character stands very high, died soon afterwards, in 1623, 
no doubt in the full belief that he had done well in ruin- 
ing by civil war the Christian country which had given 
him hospitality. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 



EGYPT IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTDRY 



D. Iti03 

I 



.. 1G03 In 1603 (A.H. 10] 2) Sultan Mohammed III. died, and 
1 1012 ^^ succeeded by Ahmed 1. A new governor was at the 
same time sent into Egypt, named Ibrahim, who endea- 
voured to restrain the excesses of the soldiery, but waa 
murdered by them in consequence after a few months. 
His successor was sent out with stringent orders, and 
having promiaed an amnesty if the actual murderers were 
given up, he succeeded in getting them into his hands. 
They were beheaded, but his promises were not strictly 
kept. In the seven months of his term of office he 
beheaded 200 of the most troublesome Emirs and Beys, 
and established among them a wholesome terror, which 
rendered the street-fights and mutinous outbreaks less 
common. 

In January 1609 a new and moi'e serious mutiny 
broke out under a governor named Mohammed, who is 
remarkable for the facts that he made no enemies iu 
Egypt except the troops whose habits of brigandage and 
rapine he had endeavoured to restrain ; that he main- 
tained his post for more than four years, and resigned it 
without disgrace or dismissal. He liad for two years been 
governor when the troops, who found themselves required 
to be content with their pay, instead of levying forced. 
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coQtributions at their pleasure on the unfortauate Fella- 
heen, whether Moslem or Christian, rose in revolt. The 
principal Emire and Beya of the aiiny met together and 
swore solemnly to overthrow the Ottoman power and 
restore the good old tijnes when a Mamelnke was above 
all law except the will of his particular military chief. 
They elected one of their number Sultan, another was 
named Wuair, and they portioned out Egypt into various 
districts, with the avowed intention of living on the 
plunder of the districts assigned to them. But even 
unong the Mamelukes and Janissaries there were some 
who refused to rise against a good governor, and who 
responded to an appeal made to thetn by Mohammed 
Pasha in person. They marched out in pursuit of the 
rebels, and a pitched battle took place at Ehankah. 
Seeing that the day was going against them, some of 
the rebellious Emirs deserted their comrades, and iriade 
peace with the Pasha by delivering to him twenty-three 
of their officers. Shortly afterwards the greater part 
of the force surrendered, and about fifty of the ring- 
leaders were beheaded. No quarter was given to the 
rebels, and so many were afterwards captured and slain 
that at length the Kadi el Askar represented to the 
governor that it would be more politic to suspend the 
executions, and, when he had succeeded in arresting a 
sufficient number on promise of life, to send them instead 
into exile. 

To this the Pasha consented, and eventually about 
three hundred Mamelukes, loaded with chains, wem sent on 
camels to Snez, where they were put on board a ship bound 
for Yemen. The rest of his time this Pasha spent in en- 
deavouring to lighten the burdens of the J^gyptiuus, and to 
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diminiali the number of GrOTenuaeut pensions enjoyed by 
the idle ' upper classes.' 

In 1013 (a.h. 1022) ten thonBand JaDissaries were 
landed in Egypt on their way to Yemen, where the 
governor waa endeavouring to suppress a rebellion, and 
had asked for reinforcements, The Pasha of Egypt 
(Mohammed-el-Soafi) was required to furnish them with 
the necessary provisions and means of transport through 
the country, and sent for the principal officers of the con- 
tingent to settle the amounts due. The Janissaries coolly 
returned for answer that Egypt would suit them very weli 
to live in, and that they had no intention of proceeding 
any farther, They seized by force that quarter of Cairo 
adjoining the Bab-el-Nasr and the Bab-el-i'uteh, turning 
the lawful inhabitants into the streets, and proceeded to 
barricade tie district so strongly that the Pasha found it 
neceseaiyto proceed against tUem by a regular siege. Nor 
would he have aucceedeil even then, but that one of his 
captains made his way through the empty cistern of a 
school near the district and surprised the rebels within 
their barricades. The advantage was well followed up, 
but no attempt seems to have been made to punish the 
mutineere ; they were given full pay, and merely required 
to leave the country and proceed to their original destina- 
tion. 

The Pasha was dismissed, and when, neaj-ly thi-ee 
ye^irs afterwards, nnother army wns sent through 
Egypt to Persia, it is proudly reooi'ded that the transit 
was accomplished without harm to the population of 
Egypt ! In the two following years, however, both 
Constantinople and Egypt were torn by internal dis- 
* and rebellions. One Sultan succeeded another, 
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only to be deposed in a few moatha ; Pasha succeeded 
Paalia in Egypt, while the Egyptian Mamelnkea openly 
defied the authority of either, and assassin ationa and street- 
fights resumed their away. 

In 1616 Cyril, the Patriarch of the Greek Church in 
Egypt, who had been abtisnt some time in Enrope, returned 
to his duties in Egypt. He had been more and more 
influenced in favour of the Calvinistic doct.rines during his 
travels, and indeed was in disgrace for some time with his 
Huperior, the Patriarch of ConBtantinople ; but a recon- 
ciliation had been eflected before hia return to Egypt. 
One of his first acts was to assemble the bishops of his 
own Church in Egypt, and anathematise solemnly the 
Roman Catholic missionaries who had by this time estab- 
lished themselves in the country. 

It was not long, however, before Cyril became aware 
that his own clergy in Egypt were to the full as illiterate 
and as incapable of holding their own against the specially 
trained Roman intruders as the Copts whom he eo much 
despised. Through the English ambassador at Constan- 
tinople he therefore made an application to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (Abbot), and waa invited by him to 
send a young priest to England, whom the archbisho]) 
undertook to educate and take charge of until he should 
he quahfied to act as Cyril's right hand in Egypt. It 
lay he interesting to insert Cyril's letter and the arch- 
op's reply : — 

To the Most Blessed and Honourable the Lord Arch- 
D of Canterbury, Primate ot all England and Metro- 
pohtan — one in many respects to be most highly honoured by 
me — let this letter, when arrived in Britain, be delivered with 
honour and fitting n 
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Cyri], by the Grace of God, Pope and Patriarch of the 
great city Alexandria aoJ tEcumenical Judge. 

I wish good health to your Worship, to the advantage 
and inci-ease of the flock entrusted to yon. Since we are 
now by the Grace of Christ returned to our Egypt, and 
enjoy peace in the Church, we are called upon to acquit our- 
selves of the promiae made to your BlesHedneBS in our former 
letters. Christ enjoys in no Church a profounder peace than in 
thia of ours, since no strife nor contention respecting the Faith 
prevails amongst us, since the enemies of the Christian religion 
who are the moat bitter and the most opposed (the Moslems) 
put a bridle on the tongues of those who would stir up such 
contentions.' By whom, it is true, we are vexed and tried in 
many ways ; and yet, for the name of Christ which we bear iu 
ourniouths, and Whose marks we carry about with us, we are 
delighted to suffer affliction and vexation, and, if need be, to 
undergo the severest penalty, that by the trial our faith may 
shine more and more, and the glory of God may be manifested. 

From such, then, we fear nothing : but rather from tiose 
dogs and deceitful workers, those hypocrites who say one 
thing and mean another, who are audacious enough to attack 
God Himself, if they may only by any means assist the 
tyranny of the Roman Pontiff.' 

These emissaries exceedingly terrify us, and impose on 
our simplicity, and make use of many engines to bring ua 
under their power, trusting chiefly in the show of erudition, 
and the thorny difficulties of the questions which they raise ; 
while we, meanwhile, labour under a want of learned men 
who can oppose these aopliists on equal terms. For on 
account of our sins we have liecome the most contemptible of 
all nations, and with the overthrow of the Empire have lost 
the liberal arts. 

It was continued meditation on thia subject which induced 
me toopenacommunication with your Love,and to implore your 
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Gounael and aaaiatance. But we received tte greatest comfort 
from the reply of your Elesaedneas, by which, acting under 
the command of your king, you advised us to send some 
of our countrymen to study theology amongst you with 
diligence. 

Here, then, is a. Greek, by rank a Presbyter, possessing a 
good knowledge of Greek literature, a child of our Alexandrian 
Church, of noble birth, and talents prepared to receive deeper 
learning. We trust that the advances he will make will be 
Buch as need not to be repented of, if Divine Grace will 
breathe on him from Heaven, and your Blessedness will lend 
■ him an assisting hand. 

And because you say that this plan la acceptable to the 

most serene King Jamea the First, who is crowned by the 

hand of God, we ought to be grateful for his kindness, in 

which he makes a near approaoh to the pity and goodness of 

the Celestial King. In this he has fulfilled our expectations, 

s one whom God hath blessed from Heaven and enriched 

I with the fullest gifta of TTiq Grace, and by His special 

LFrovidence committed to his care such and so large an 

mpire. 

Therefore we first request your Blessedness to salute in 

ae, with the most profound reverence and with the 

V most humble inclination of the body, Hia Most Gracious 

, Majesty, to whom, from our very hearts, we desire long life 

and extended old age. Then we would ask him that, of his 

I innate, and I had almost said immense goodness, he would 

\ allow some sparkle of his benevolence to shine on our Metro- 

Lastly, if anything be wanting in my letter with respect 
P to the instruction or complete education of this man, this will 
L easily be supplied by your prudence, which God has raised up 
I, and set forth as a shining torch in an exalted place, in order 
t tiiat you may be able to give consolation to others, not only to 
i your Britons, but also to our Greek countrymen. 

Farewell, moat Blessed Father ; may the Lord God grant 
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you a long and happy life, and at the same time supply you 
with strength in order that you may be enabled to bear the 
uai'ea of the State and of the Church. 
Egypt, March 1, leiG {i.e. 1G17). 

Metropbanes reached England iti safety, waa well 
received by the king and the archbiahop, and waa 
to Oxford. 

Abbot's reply was aa follows: — 

London, Nov. 17, 1617. 
George Abbot, by Divine Prcridence Archbishop of 
Cantorbviry, Primate of all England and Metropolitan, to his 
Most Holy Lord and Brother, 

Cyril, Pope and Patriarch of Alexandria, and (Ecumenical 
Judge, health in Christ. 

There are many things which testify the sympathy exist- 
ing between, and the sweet agreement enjoyed by, the 
members of the Universal Church ; but at this time I feel it 
on this account especially, in that I am enabled to embrace 
with both arms your brotherhood, whom I have never seen face 
to face, though divided from me by many a league of land 
and sea, as if present ; for the unity of faith binds each to 
each, and the common bond of love joins us by one and the 
selfsame Spirit, by Whom we extol Christ, Whom we both 
breathe : and we heartily congratulate you on the peace 
which your Church enjoys now, from your account disturbed 
by no schism or intestine commotion, and that external 
tranquillity which, if not altogether undisturbed, yet fills us 
with astonishment, which you enjoy among the bitter and 
determined eneuues of the Christian name, according to that 
of the Royal Seer concerning Christ the King, ' Be Thou 
Ruler in the midst among Thine enemies.' We also request 
the congratulation of your piety on the manifold gifts of God 
pouretl out abundantly on the British Church. In which, to 
quote what your Chrysostom once said of our island, 'you 
may hear the people philosophising from Holy Scripture in a 
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strange tongue, but a familiar faith, using the language of 
barbarians, professiog the faith of Sainta.' For our people, 
devoted to the worship of Christ, is conversant in the clear 
light of the Gospel, and abundantly Batisties its thirst in the 
limpid streams of living water, without hindrance from any ; 
and this cannot be obtained in the Churches under the 
obedience of the Roman Pontiff. As to discipline, we differ 
from the other Churches which have been purged from the 
dregs of Popery ; we retain the most ancient form of Eccleai- 
■atical rule, and the distinct orders of miniatei-s. God, the 
Giver of all good things, preserve them to us for ever : though 
»e, after the depravity of our mind, have on account of our 

a, and more especially the crime of ingratitude, deserved 
tihat our golden candlestick should be removed from its place, 
and ourselves entirely deprived of the light of Holy Scriptnre. 
We do not ascribe the good we have received to our own 
merits, for we have none ; hut first to the Divine loving kind- 

88, and next to the singular love wherewith He embraces 
the elect instrument of His glory, our most serene King 

mes, who, heir both to the crown and to the religion of 
Elizabeth of pious memory, conlinas them by his laws, and 
renders them illustrious by his example. For he not only a 
a diligent hearer of holy disconraes, and a guest at the 
tremendous Table of the Lord, especially in the more solemn 
feasts ; but also, which is more than example and the greatest 
thing in this great monarch, 

Qui tot sustineat, qui tanta negotia boIqb, 
he discusses learnedly the roost abstruse mysteries of the 
schools with the bishops best practised in the arena of 
Divinity. He has also written much and accurately on 
Theology, and hia works have lately been given to the Press ; 
they are well calculated to establish the Faith and to destroy 
errors, particularly those of the Romanists, I congmtulate 
you on having obtained the entire friendship of such a King 
who, on the perusal of the letters of your Holiness to myself, 
salutes your Blessedness, and speaks of you in the most 
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flattering manner. And to give you a proof of his good-will, 
he has commanded me to receive your MetropbtLnes in a kind 
and friendly manner. I wiD cherish him as a pledge and 
surety of your love to me, and will gladly supply him with 
whatever is necesaiiry or may be convenient. I have already 
planted this generous young shoot of a Grecian school in a 
pleasant garden, where he may flourish amongst us, and in 
good time bring forth fruit ; it is in the University of Oxford, 
where there is a most excellent library and seventeen 
colleges, Bind where a numerous race of learned men are 
supported at the public expense, as in a Frytanteum. Your 
Metrophanes is already entered on the books ; and when ha 
has come to maturity, and brought forth fruit, then, as shall 
seem best to your pi'udence and be most for the advantage of 
your Church, he shall either take deep root amongst ua, or be 
sent back to his native soil and there again planted. 

I have only, Moat Holy Brother, to ask that your piety 
will commend the British Church to God by continual prayer, 
as we shall intercede for that of Greece in like manner : that 
it, with the Divine Providence as with a wall, may be con- 
firmed in peace and love ; and that it maybe freed from these 
new emissaries who oppugn with their treachery alike 
Christian verity and Christian liberty. Among whom those 
pseudo-monks are chiefly to he avoided, now fresh from the 
potter's wheel, who arrogate to themselves the name of the 
Saviour, ' who, professing to seek peace, throw all things into 
confusion, and desiring, as they profess, truth, teach equivoca- 
tion, even where it involves perjury. The Great Shepherd of 
the sheep preserve His whole flock from these foxes and 
rapacious wolves ; and at the same time preserve your piety 
in peace and perpetual fehcity. 

Unfortunately, however, for the Greek Church in 
Egypt, & Dutch gentleman named David le Leu de 
Wilhem, who held strong Calvinistic tenets, spent some 
' Ihe JeHOitB. 
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time travelling in Egypt, and acquired great influence 
over the mind of Cyril, so that he gradually renounced his 
faith in the teaching of his own Church while retaining 
his position as her ruler or head. Already in 1G18 he 
writes to thank the Archbishop of Spalatro, immediately 
after the latter had left the Roman communion for the 
English Church, for a copy of ' De Republica Christiana,' 
which the archbishop had sent him, and the following 
extracts from his letter show his attitude of mind both 
towards the Roman and the fjgyptian Churches. They 
also show how very far his personal opinions, here openly 
expressed, had diverged fi-om the doctrines taught by hia 
Church : — 

I was ill and coufined to my bed when your book and your 
letter were brought me. I instantly read the letter, and as 
soon as I understood what the book was, what the argument, 
and who was the author, I called for the work, took it in my 
hands, and did not desist from ita perusal until the visit of 
my physician put a stop to it. The physician came and felt 
my pulse ; I handed to him the book, for be is a Romanist by 
religion. What did he say? Does your Holiness wish to 
hear 1 Nothing else than the general accusation of the 
EiomaniBta, that it was the refusal of the dignity of the 
Cardinalate, for which you were anxious, that caused you to 
fall into your apostasy ! As if it were apostasy to obey 
wncerity and liberty of conscience, and no longer to tolerate 
the ambition and delusions of the Roman Pontiff. . . . This 
one thing I consider a fault, that your prudence, misled by 
Baronius, took that Ale.<tandrian illusion for a real embassy.' 
It was nothing in the world but the imposture of some Copt 
or Eutychian who went to Rome and gave himself out for a 
Legate of the Patriarch of Alexandria. Before the discovery 
It WB,B in the time ot OabrieL VIU. that thia suppoeed emboBs; wag 
Rent to Borne. 
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of tihe trick, the flatterers of Cletneat wrote and preached 
wondera of this Legation, as it the time were at hand when 
the whole world should be one Fold under the Eoman 
Pontifi'. But on the creation of PauJ and detection of the 
fraud the Legate was secretly banished from Home, lest the 
farce should be discovered, and returned to Egypt. . . . The 
case waa the same in that history of the Russian Bishops, 
of which I might apeak, because I was then Nuncio from 
Alexandria in Poland, the Legate of Constantinople being my 
colleague, and was present among the whole nation of the 
Kussians in the Council of Brzesc, assembled against those 
very bishops who had been to Rome, unless it were useless to 
waste time and to abuse your patience by entering into the 
deceits, wiles, and stratagems of the Romanists. , . . There 
was a time, when we were bewitched, before we understood 
what was the very pure Word of God ; and although we did 
not communicate with the Roman Pontiff, nor receive him for 
what ha gave himself out, namely, the Head of the Church, 
yet we believed that except in some matters of little moment 
in which the Greek Church differs from the Latin, the dogmas 
of the Roman Communion were true ; and we abominated the 
doctrine of the Reformed Churches as opposed to the Faith, 
iu good truth not knowing what we abominated. But when 
it pleased the merciful God to enlighten us, and to give us 
understanding of our former error, we began to reflect what 
it was our duty to do : and as it is the part of a good citizen 
in any sedition to defend the juster cause, much more did I 
think it the duty of a good Christian not to dissimulate his 
sentiments in matters pertaining to salvation, but ingenuously 
to embrace that side which is most consentaneous to the Word 
of God. What then did I do 1 Having obtained, through 
the kindness of friends, some writings of Evangelical Doctors, 
which the East have not only never seen, but, through the 
influence of the censures of Rome, never even heard of, I 
invoked earnestly the assistance of the Holy Ghost, and for 
three years compared the doctrines of the Greek and Latin 




Wilhem, led him to become a follower of Calvin and to 
deapaii- of reforming hie own Church, in which he soon 
ceased to take any interest. Doubtless the more devout 
among its members regarded their Patriarch as a heretic 
foreigner, and the opportunity of giving new life to the 
Greek Church in Egypt was lost. The Egyptian Church 
was no better, and a new heresy at this time appeared of 
a more serious nature, since it was practical and not specu- 
lative. The morals of the Egyptian Christians had auifered 
greatly from long association with the Moslems, and it 
had often been necessary for the bishops to protest against 
concabiuage in one form or another. But now for the 
first time one of the bishops (of Damietta) openly declared 
that polygamy, which is not forbidden in the New Testa- 
ment, was better than fornication or adultery, and preached 
in favour of permitting the Christians to have more wives 
than one. 

Finding that remonstrance had no effect, the Patriarch 
(Mark V.) excommunicated hia bishop. If the latter had 
merely protested against the sentence, and endeavoured to 
defend his own opinions, it would be possible to consider 
him as a sincerely religious though much -mistaken man. 
But he took a course which deprived him of all claim to 
consideration. He used all his influence with one of 
those Copts who, as usual, held the offices of trust at 
Court, to revenge himself on his Patriarch ; and the 
Moslem governor, a man named Jaaffa, welcomed the 
opportunity for humiliating the Christians. Mark was 
summoned before him, and so severely beaten that he died 
shortiy afterwards. 

To add to the miseries of Kgypt, a terrible visitation 
df the plague decimated the population in the winter c 
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this year. Those who could, fled the country ; among 
others, M. de Wilhem, who sent Cyril a. pair of globes as 
a parting present. The Egyptian Church was without a 
head, and Cyril, though he did not actually fly the country, 
lost what little hold over his Church he still possessed 
by his conduct on this occasion. He writes, apparently 
without any comprehension of the fact that he was shirk- 
ing a plain duty : ' They reckon up to this day (tbe spring 
of 1619) that four hundred thousand have died ; and yet 
the corners, I might almost say the whole streets of this 
vast city are still full, and it does not seem as if one were 
wanting, I remained shut up with great danger in my 
house, and let down from my windows the answers which 
I had to make to my Christians respecting the dead ; and 
ty the grace of God am safe up to tliis time,' 

stated by Shamse-ed-din that a rough account was 
kept of the shopkeepers and people employed in the 
bazaars who died of the plague, and that the uumbei's of 
deaths among these alone amounted to 635,000, 'without 
counting those who died in other places.' 

During these sad times the Egyptians elected a new 
Patriarch, John XV., sumamed Melawaiii, who lived about 
years, hut of whose government we have no record. 
The Pasha of the year after the plague was more than 
nsually unjust and tyrannical, and the Nile flood was so 
high that it did great harm instead of good to the country, 
so that famine was added to the plague, which broke oat 
again, though with leas virulence. 

In 1621 another revolution precipitated the Sultan 
Osman from tbe throne, and replaced Mustapha I. As 
usual, the I'asha of Egypt was changed, and the outgoing 
Paaha fled up the Nile, pui-sued by the eoldiei's of his 
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Wilbem, led him to become a follower of Calvin and to 
deepair of reforming his own Church, in which he soon 
ceased to take any interest. Doubtless the more devout 
among its members regarded their Patriarch as a heretic 
foreigner, and the opportunity of giving new life to the 
Greek Church in Egypt was lost. ITie Egyptian Ghtirch 
was no better, and a new here^ at this time appeared of 
a more serious nature, since it was practical and not specu- 
lative. The morals of the Egyptian Christians had suffered 
greatly from long association with the Moslems, and it 
had often been necessary for the bishops to protest against 
concubinage in one form or another. But now for tbfl 
first time one of the bishops (of Damietta) openly declared 
that polygamy, which is not forbidden in the New Testa- 
ment, was better than fornication or adultery, and preached | 
in favour of permitting the Christians to have more wives 1 
than one. 

Finding that remonstrance had no effect, the Patriani 
(Mark V.) excommunicated his bishop. K the latter had 
merely protested against the sentence, and endeavoured to 
defend his own opinions, it would be possible to considw 
him as a sincerely religious tbough much-mistaken 
But he took a course which deprived him of all claim W 
consideration. He used all his influence with one 
those Copts who, as usual, held the ofRcea of trust 
Court, to revenge himself on his Patriarch ; and th 
Moslem governor, a man named Jaaffa, welcomed 
opportunity for humiliating the Christians. Mark 
summoned before him, and so severely beaten that he 
shortly afterwards. 

To add to the miseries of Egypt, a terrible visitetl 
of the plague decimated tlie population in fct^ ^.j^j^j 
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his year. Those who could, fled the country ; among 
)thers, M. de Wilhem, who sent Cyril a pair of globes as 
I parting preaenb. The Egyptian Chnrch was without a 
lead, and Cyril, thongh he did not actually fly the country, 
oat what little hold over his Church he still poasesaed 
jy hia conduct on this occasion. He writea, apparently 
irithont any comprehensioa of the fact that he was shirk- 
ng a plain duty : ' They reckon up to this day (the spring 
)f 1619) that four hundred thouaand have died ; and yet 
ihe comers, I might almoat aay the whole streets of this 
r&Bt city are still full, and it does not seem as if one were 
wanting. I remained shut up with great danger in my 
lOuse, and let down from my windows the answers which 
[ had to make to my Chriatians respecting the dead; and 
yy the grace of God am safe np to this time.' 

It is stated by Shamae-ed-din that a rough account was 
tept of the shopkeepers and people employed in the 
Dazaara who died of the plague, and that the numbers of 
ieaths among these alone amounted to 635,000, ' without 
sounting those who died in other places.' 

During these aad times the Egyptians elected a new 
riarch, John XV., aumamed Melawani, who lived about 
B years, but of whose government we have no record, 
1 Pasha of the year after the plague was more than 
ally unjust and tyrannical, and the Nile flood was ao 
h that it did great harm instead of good to the country, 
t famine was added to the plague, which broke out 
in, thongh with leas vij-nlence. 

1621 another revolution precipitated the Saltan 
m from the throne, and replaced Mustapha I. As 
1, the Pasha of Egypt was changed, and the r 
I up the Nile, pursued by the sole 
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Wilhem, led him to become a follower of Calvin and to 
deBpair of reforming his own Churcli, in which he eoon 
ceased to take any interest. Doiibtless the more devout 
among its members regarded their Patriarch as a heretic 
foreigner, and the opportnaity of giving new life to the 
Greek Church in Egypt was lost. The Egyptian Charcli 
was no better, and n new heresy at this time appeared of 
a more serious nature, since it was practical and not specu- 
lative. The morals of the Egj-ptian Christians had suffered 
greatly from long association with the iloslema, and it 
had often been necessary for the bishops to protest against 
concubinage in one form or another. But now for the 
first time one of the bishops (of Damietta) openly declared 
that polygamy, which is not forbidden in the New Testa- 
ment, was better than fornication or adultery, and preached 
in favour of permitting the Christians to have more wives 
than one. 

Finding that remonstrance had no effect, the Patriarch 
(Mark V.) excommunicated his bishop. If the latter had 
merely protested against the sentence, and endeavoured to 
defend his ovra opinions, it would be possible to consider 
him as a sincerely religions though much-mistaken man. 
But he took a course which deprived him of all claim to 
consideration. He used all his influence with one of 
those Copts who, as usual, held the offices of trust at 
Court, to revenge himself on his Patriarch ; and the 
Moslem governor, a man named Jaaffa, welcomed the 
opportunity for humiliating the Christiana. Mark was 
summoned before him, and bo severely beaten that he died 
shortly afterwards. 

To add to the miseries of Egypt, a terrible visitation 
df the plague decimated the population in the winter of 
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this year. Those who could, fled the country; among 
others, M, de Wilbem, who sent Cyril a pair of globes as 
a parting present. The Egyptian Church was without a 
head., and Cyril, though he did not actually fly the conntry, 
lost what little hold over hie Church he still posBessed 
by his conduct on this occasion. He writes, apparently 
without any comprehension of the fact that he was shirk- 
ing a plain duty : ' They reckon up to this day (the spring 
of 1619) that four hundred thousand have died ; and yet 
the comers, I might almost say the whole streets of this 
vast city are still full, and it does not seem as if one were 
wanting. I remained shut up with great danger in my 
house, and let down from my windows the answers which 
I had to make to my Christians respecting the dead; and 
by the grace of God am safe up to this time.' 

It is stated by Shamse-ed-din that a rough account was 
kept of the shopkeepers and people employed in the 
bazaars who died of the plague, and that the numbers of 
deaths among these alone amounted to 635,000, ' without 
counting those who died in other places.' 

During these sad times the Egyptians elected a new 
Patriarch, John XV., sumamed Melawani, who lived about 
nine years, but of whose government we have no record. 
The Pasha of the year after the plague was more than 
usually unjust and tyrannical, and the Nile flood was so 
high that it did great harm instead of good to the country, 
eo that famine was added to the plague, which broke out 
I t^in, though with less virulence. 

Ill 1621 another revolution precipitated the Saltan 
Osman from the throne, and replaced Mustapha I. As 
usual, the Pasha of Egypt was changed, and the outgoing 
_ Pasha fled up the Nile, pursued by the soldiers of his 
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Wilhem, led him to become a follower of Calvin and to 
despair of reforming Mb own dmrch, in which he soon 
ceased to take any interest. Doubtless the more deTont 
among its members regarded their Patriarch as a heretic 
foreigner, and the opportonity of giving new life to the 
Greek Church in Egypt was lost. The Egyptian GHimi 
was no better, and a new heresy at this time appeared of 
a more serioaa nature, since it was practical and not speca- 
lative. The morals of the Egyptian Christians had auffeteJ 
greatly from long association with the Moslems, and B 
had often been necessary for the bishops to protest againi 
concubinage in one form or another. But now for til 
first time one of the bishops (of Damietta) openly decUR 
that polygamy, which is not forbidden in the New Tod 
ment, was better than fornication or adultery, and preadi 
in favour of permitting the Christians to have more 
than one. 

Finding that remonstrance had no effect, the Pi 
(Mark V.) excommunicated his bishop. If the latteEj 
merely protested against the sentence, and endeavoi 
defend his own opinions, it would be possible to 
him as a sincerely religious though much-mistaken 
But he took a course which deprived hiui of all 
consideration. He used all his influence with 
those Copta who, as usual, held the offices of 
Coiirt, to revenge himself on his Patriarch ■ 
Moslem governor, a man uacned JaafFa, welcoi 
opportunity for humiliating the Christians, 
summoned before him, and so severely beaten that 
shortly afterwards. 

To add to the miseries of Egypt, a territj, 
of the plague decimated the population in tk^ „,£jjj' 
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is year. Those who conld, fled the country ; among 
)liers, M, de WUhem, who sent Cyril a pair of globes as 
partiBg present. The Egyptian Church was without a 
ead, and Cyril, though he did not actually fly the country, 
fit what little hold over his Church he still possessed 
y ilia conduct on this occasion. He writes, apparently 
ithont any comprehension of the fact that he waa shirk- 
ig a plain duty : ' They reckon up to this day (the spring 
' 1619) that four hundred thousand have died ; and yet 
16 ccfmers, I might almost say the whole streets of this 
W) city are still full, and it does not seem as if one were 
luting. I remained shut up with great danger in my 
lise, and let down from my windows the answers which 
W to make to my Christians respecting the dead ; and 
the grace of God am safe up to this time.' 
It is stated by Shamse-ed-din that a rough account was 
Jt of the shopkeepers and people employed in the 
fcarB who died of the plague, and that the numbers of 
His among these alone amounted to 635,000, ' without 
IkUng those who died in other places.' 
!H>nring these sad times the Egyptians elected a new 
tiarch, John XV., sumamed Melawani, who lived about 
S years, but of whose government we have no record. 
I Pasha of the year after the plague was more than 
iQly unjn.rt and tyrannical, and the Nile flood was so 
i that it did great harm instead of good to the conntry, 
kat famine was added to the plague, which broke out 
bi, though with leas virulence, 

Pfci 1621 another revolution precipitated the Sultan 

tt from the throne, and replaced Mustapha I. Ab 

fe Paslia of Egypt was changed, and the outgoing 

^^Afled up the Nile, pui-sued by the soldiers of his 
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succesaor. Another revolution in a few montka placed 
Mnrad IV. on the throne. 

Between these two, in 1621, Cyril Lncar thankfnlly 
ehook the Egyptian dust ofl' his feet on hia promotion to 
the Patriarchate of Constantuiople. He was succeeded by 
Gerasimua, who was, like himself, a native of Crete, but 
who was firmly attached to the Eastern Church and had 
no sympathy with the Calvinists. On his arrival in Con- 
stantinople Cyiil engaged in a stru^le with the Jesuits, 
who were actively engaged in proselytising the members 
of his Chiu-ch in that city, and published a pastoral 
decree commanding the faithful to withdraw from all com- 
munion with the members of the Latin Church. But he 
had nnder-estimated the strength of his enemy. The 
Jesuits determined to remove him, and bribed the Moslem 
Wuzir to exile Cyril' on some frivolous pretext to Rhodes. 
They even pi'ocured by unworthy means the election of 
the Archbishop of Adrianople to fill his place. This was 
made a pei^onal matter between the Roman Pope and the 
English king. Urban VIII. wrote to thank and con- 
gratulate the French ambassador at Constantinople on 
the success of the Jesuits, while James I. wrote to the 
English ambassador to instruct him that Cyril Lncar was 
to be reinstated at whatever coat. In the end the English 
prevailed, and Cyril Lucar returned to his post. The 
Jesuits were unwilling to accept defeat, and the contest 
resolved itself into one of bribes. The melancholy history 
may be read at some length in Neale, but would be out of 
place here, since Cyril's personal connection with Egypt 
ceased when he resigned bis Patriarchate there in Novem- 
ber 1621. For seventeen years the Jesuits and the Greeks 
' Ghi'j'sooulas is the autborit; for this Elatement. 
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outbid each other in bribes to the Moslem authorities, to 
whom the affair was as good as a handsome yearly an- 
nuity. Eventually the Jesuits contrived to seoure not 
only Oyril's exile bat his death warrant. The unfortunate 
prelate was strangled by the Moslems, on a small boat, 
out of sight of land, lest there should be any attempt at a 
rescue. 

His pupil MetTophanes, whom the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury supported for the five years of hia education at 
Oxford, did not tarn out so well aa they had hoped, as the 
following letter from the archbishop will show :^ 

The Grecian Critopufus Metrophanea hath taken hia 
journey very lately into France or Holland, pretending from 
thence to go by land to Const antiuople. I bred him full five 
years in Oxford, with good allowance for diet, ulothes, books, 
chamber, and other necessaries ; so that his espenae, since his 
coming into England, doth amount almost to three hiondrod 
pounds. While he was in that University he carried himself 
well ; and at Michaelniaa last I sent for him to Ijambeth, 
taking care that in a very good ship he might be conveyed 
with accommodation of ait things by the way. But by the ill- 
counsel of somebody, he desired to go to the Court at New- 
market, that he might see the King before his departure. 
Hia Majesty used him well, but then he was put into a conceit 
that he might get something to buy him boojts to carry home 
to the Patriarch. The means that he gaped after were auch 
;lh you can hardly believe ; aa first, that he should have a 
kmght to be matle for his sake ; and then, after that, a 
baronet, wherein a projector should have shared with him ; 
after that tlie king was to be moved to give the advowson of 
a benefice, which a false simoniacal person did promise to buy 
of him. I caused my chaplain to dissuade him from these 
things, and interposed my own censure in it, as thinking these 
f courses to be unfit, unwise, and unworthy. But, to satia^ 
VOL. n. T 
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hJB deaire, I bought him new oat of the shop many of the best 
Greek authors, and among them ChrysOBtom'a eight tomes. I 
fumiBhed him also with other books of worth, in Latin and in 
English ; so that I may boldly say it was a present fit for me 
to Bend to the Patriarch of Constantinople. In the mean- 
time, since Michaelmas last, I lodged him in my own house ; 
I sat him at my own table, I clothed him, and provided all 
conveniences for him, and would once again have sent him 
away in a good ship, that he might aafely have returned, 
but he fell into the company of certain Greeks, with whom we 
have been much troubled with collections and otherwise ; and 
although I knew them to be counterfeits and vagabonds (as 
sundry times you have written unto rae), yet I could not keep 
my man within doors, but he roust be abroad with them, to 
the expense of his time and money. In brief, writing a 
kind of epistle unto me that he would rather lose his books, 
sufier imprisonment, and loss of life, than go home in any 
ship ; but that he would see the parts of Christendom, and 
better his experience that way, I found that he meant to torn 
rogue and beggar, and more I cannot tell what ; and there- 
upon I gave him ten pounds in his purse, and leaving him to 
Sir Paul Pindar's care, at my removing to Croydon about a 
fortnight since, I dismissed him. I had heard before of the 
baseness and slavishness of that nation, but I could never 
have believed that any creature in human shape, having 
learning and such education as he hath had here, could after 
so many years have been so far from any ingenuity or any 
grateful respect. But he must take his fortune, and I will 
learn by him to entreat so well no more of his fashion. Only I 
have thus at large acquainted you with the unworthy carriage 
of this fellow, which, though it be indecent in Mm, yet for the 
Patriarch's sake I grudge it not unto him, 
Croydon, August 12, 1022. 

However, apparently about the year 1626, Metro- 
phanes returned to Constantinople, and was warmly re- 
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ceived by Cyril, who was satisfied with a very impei-fect 
explanation of hia lingering nearly four yeara on his way. 
Ten years afterwards, when GerasimuB retired into a 
monastery, Metrophanea was appointed Patriarch of the 
Greek Church in Egypt in his stead, but only survived 
his elevation about two years. 

Daring the first half of this century a new Roman 
Catholic mission was deapatohed to Abyssinia, and again 
plunged the country into all the horrors of civil war, aince 
almost their only convert was the king. They prevailed 
upon him to decree the immediate reception, on pain of 
death, of the Roman Catholic religion ; the nation once 
more took up arms in defence of her National Church, and 
the war was carried on with the utmost bitterness for six 
years. At the end of that time the king died, and his son 
and successor at once threw ofl" the Papal yoke, announced 
the re-eatablishment of the ancient faith, and sent to 
Egypt for a Metropolitan. The Roman missionaries were 
at first allowed to remain in the country ; but when it was 
found that they were trying to bring in Portuguese troops, 
to re-establiah the Roman faith by force of arms, they 
were kindly but firmly bidden by Facilidas the king to 
leave the country. Instead of doing ao, they joined with 
an Abyssinian nobleman, who was still in rebellion against 
hia aovereign, but be sold them to the Turks. The chief 
among them managed to raise money for his own ransom ; 
the others, though pardoned by Facilidas, who endeavoured 
to procure their release, fell victims to the fuiy of the mob. 
Facilidas then forbade the entrance of any Roman mis- 
sionariea into bis kingdom, and nine Capuchins, who later 
made an attempt to do ao, fell victims to their zeal. But 
Abyssinia never really recovered the miseries brought 
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upon her by more than a century of civil war. Such was 
the only result of the perpetual endeavours of the Roman 
Pontiffs daring that time to impose their yoke on this race 
of ignorant bat loyal luoantaineerB. 

Under Murad IV. (1623 to 1 640) and the eight Paahas 
who ruled Egypt in his name, we have the same monotonous 
list of exactions, revolutions, and calamities. The best of 
these governors was Khalil ; the worst was Husaein, The 
former exacted no more than his dues from the people, did 
his best to keep the troops in order, and repressed the 
brigandage which was yearly making Egypt more unsafe. 
In return he was diamiased befoi-e two years were out, all 
his goods were confiscated by the Sultan, and he was sent 
into exile, only two slaves being permitted to accompany 
him. 

Hussein brought with him a large number of Drnses, 
who were permitted to terroi-tse and fleece the unarmed 
population on their own account. There was no law in 
Egypt in his time but the irresponsible will of the Pasha ; 
and, in addition to all his other acts of injustice, ho para- 
lysed trade by falsifying the currency, and put to death in 
the two years of his stay 12,000 persons without trial. 
' not counting those whom he killed with his own hand.' 
Another Pasha, whose tyranny lasted three years, devoted 
himself especially to injuring the trade of Egypt, and im- 
posed a new and arbitrary tax on the silk weavers which 
nearly ruined their industry. There were at this time 
about seventeen thousand silk weavers in the three towns 
Cairo, Embaba, and Gizeh, moat of whom were probably 
Christians.' 

' Shamaa-ed-din has iome intereatinB romairte in hia twelfth and 
thirteenth chapters on the Indnattiea and products of Egypt at this 
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During this time John XV. <lie<l, and waa succeeded by 
Matthew III., while the Patriarch of the Greek Church 
was changed twice. To Geraaimus succeeded that Metro- 
phanes who had been educated in England; and after his 
death, in 1638, he waa replaced by a man who took the 
name of Nicephorus. 

The accesBion of Sultan Ibrahim brought no change for 
the better. Under hia first Pasha, Mustapha, brigandage 
increased to such an extent that even the towns were not 
safe, and hardly a night passed without one or more daring 
robberies being committed in Cairo itself, bo that some 
quarters became deserted by the inhabitants. When the 
brigands were arrested, which occasionally happened, they 
paid a certain proportion of their ill-gotten gains in bact- 
sheesh to the authorities, and were immediately set at 
liberty. 

Since the conquest of Egypt by the Ottomans the oat- 
breaks of plague had also become more frequent and severe.' 
In 1642 it broke out again with greater fury than ever. 

time. He remarks thp,t the loDg-fiunouB balsam gardens of Egypt hod 
now quite disEippcared, and that ths balsam Dsed b; the chemist and 
pbyaioioa was brought from the Hejaz. The beautifal lioen mann- 
tactures of Aesiut were also tnitied, but a good deal was still made in 
the Fayoum, and the finer kinds of embroidered stufC at Akbmin; the 
Daltivation o( the vine lingered in some distriets, and Egypt was 
still (omouE for its hone;. He sajs in the jeoc 1035 |a.u. 1625) the 
Egyptian taxes produced eighteen hundred thousand dinars, of which 
only six hundred thousand were sent as tribute to Conetantmopte, tlic 
real served for the suppyrt of Mecca and Medit\a and Oie payment of 
the troops I This Bnm, he says, is independent of the revenue which the 
BeylerBej(or Pasha of Egypt) ooUeoted for himseU. It will be observed 
that public works or the maintenance of any arrangement for the well- 
being of the people are not bo much as mentioned in this estimate. 

' The plague of Egypt may be described as 'hanger fuver.' It 
always breaks out after (amine or a long period ol under-feeding, and 
nrely attacks well-nourished persons. 
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It began at Boulac, in November 1642, and did not cease 
its ravages till May 1(543. In no less than two hundred 
and thirty villages of Egypt every aoul perished, and 
Shamse-ed-din reckons that in three months about eighteen 
hundred thousand burials took place in Cairo. But even 
if he includes, as he certainly intends to do, the five towns 
of Babylon, Fostat, Masr, Cairo, and Boulac in the term 
Cairo, this still seems an outrageous exaggeration, since 
the entire population of the same districts is less than six 
hundred thousand at the present day. 

Owing to the terrible oppression and calamities of the 
last sixty years a number of the Egyptians, and particu- 
larly of the Christians, who were always the worst off, 
had been reduced to slavery. A number of Christian 
slaves had also been acquired in the constant wars of the 
Sultans, and these were employed in forced labour for 
the Government. Much excitement was caused in Egypt 
in January 1644 (a.H. 1053), by the daring escape of a 
number of these Christians. They were employed in 
shipbuilding at Alexandria, and, wishing to launch a 
newly built vessel, the governor called up all the slaves 
at work near, to the number of 600, and was compelled 
to order their chains to bo taken off, as it was impossible 
otherwise to achieve the work. Instantly about 150 of 
them, probably Europeans, sprang together and tamed 
upon the Moslems, who did not venture to oppose them. 
They forced the door of the arsenal, secured arms, 
marched deliberately into Alexandria, and helped them- 
selves to everything they wanted from the shops ; then, 
returning to the harbour, they seized one of the vessels 
ill port and sailed away, without the loss of a man. The 
rest of the 600 appear to have escaped into the countiy 
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before the Moslems recovered themselves anfficieutly to 
take any action. 

This might have led to reprisals on the Christiana 
of Egypt had not the attention of the anthorities been 
almost immediately distracted by new and mure serious 
outbreaks among the Mameluke troops, which were not 
repressed for more than a year, and then only for a time. 
The same story is repeated year after year during the 
seventeenth century — the Mamelukes constantly breaking 
loose from all control in street-fights and robberies of 
the unfortunate and unarmed Egyptians ; the indnatries 
of the comitiy oppressed and overtaxed till most of them 
perished altogether. The military Beys of the provinces 
were so many petty, irreaponaible tyrants, since the con- 
stantly changing Paahas dared not interfere with them, 
and thought only of how soon they could amass a fortune 
by aqueeaing the natives, and how best, having done so, 
tliey could manage to retain it after their dismissal. In 
1C50 (a.h. 1060) the Nile was so low that a famine was 
the result, and the Pasha of the year seized this occasion 
to augment the taxes, while he sent to the Sultan only 
two-thirda of the yearly tribute, with the excuse of the 
great scarcity. 

In the year 1660 (a.h. 1071) the Egyptian Patriarch 
died, and was succeeded by Matthew IV. It was in the 
time of this Patriarch that the Dominican missionary 
Vansleb came to Egypt. To him is due the credit of being 
the fii-st foreigner since the time of the Arab conquest who 
took any trouble to make himself really acquainted with 
the history of the National Church of Egypt. As a 
Roman missionary it was, of course, particularly diEBcult 

him to acquire information with any degree of 
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accuracy ; and his book on the Coptic Church is of Uttle 
value, though of much interest, considering the circum- 
etances under which it was written. He fatla into tbe 
naual miatake of attributing to the Copta an entire 
ignorance of their uwn language, and asserts that he 
conversed at Aaaiut with tbe last man who spoke Coptic. 
It is true that it waB fast becoming a dead language at 
thia time, but Coptic ia at least aa much a part of the 
education of a well-bred Copt as Latin or Greek ia of 
an English gentleman. Nor can I discover that there has 
ever been a time when Coptic wae not taught regularly 
in the Coptic achoola, aa it certainly is at thia day. 

There ia still in existence a little book written about the 
middle of the seventeenth century by a Coptic Chriatian 
of ' Memphis,' ' who is beat known by his nickname of Abu 
Dakn, or ' Father of Bearda.' We know very little about 
him, but he is stated to have been a man of high character, 
and bis book is remarkable for its dispassionate tone, 
though it is evidently written to point out the differences 
of ritual and discipline between the Church of Egypt 
and tbe Church of Rome. He states that the members 
of the Egyptian Church were known in all other countries 
by the distinctive name of ' Chriatiana of the girdle,' but 
does not aeem aware that the origin of the name is moat 
probably to be found in the early Moslem decree which 
obliged all Chriatians in Egypt to wear a girdle as a 
mark of humiliation.' He says that the Copta who served 
Moslems everywhere in Egypt enjoyed a certain amount 
of security and toleration, and were put on the eame 

' Probabl; Menont-Memphis did not exist, and the twa DatueH axe 
really the Bame. 
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with ' Greeks ' and ' Papists.' He gives a brief 

\ account of tlie way in whicli the aifairs of the Ciiurch 

are managed by the Patriarch and bishops, and then 

passes on to a description of her ritual and liturgy. We 

learn that in his time, as at the present day in Egypt, 

the sacraments of extreme unction and confession had 

I fiillen into disuse, and were administered only by special 

desire of the patient or the sinner, Baptiana was atill 

r occasionally administered in the great tank or baptistery 

at the west end of the churches; and the babe was 

solemnly girdled with the distinctive belt by the priest, 

I who removed and destroyed it after three days. The 

I ceremony of the Urtass or Ghitae was still performed after 

I the ancient manner. 

Deacons must fast forty days before their ordination, 

I and pay a fee of three dinars to the Patriarch. They were 

also solemnly girdled with a belt before the gate of the 

sanctuary on the occasion. A priest was supposed always 

to refuse ordination at first on account of hia unworthinesa, 

and to consent only on the command of the Patriarch. 

Abu Dakn describes also the ceremonies and customs 

I attendant on weddings, which were then still celebrated 

fin the churches, though now it is common for the seiwice 

Ito be read in the bridegroom's house — doubtless a custom 

I which was first adopted for greater security. 

The period of mourning for the dead is forty days, 
I during which alms are given to the poor and masses said 
t for the soul of the departed. 

Abu Dakn observes that the Egyptians are far more 
I ascetic than the European monks, since they are never 
I allowed to eat flesh except at the two great festivals of the 
I Chui'cb, and he claims for them that they are never idle. 
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Convents for women, he says, were only allowed in civilised 
towns and near churches. No one under the age of sixteen 
was allowed to fast.' He mentions also that every 
pilgrim going to Jerusalem paid two taxes to the Turks — 
one of eight crowns, and a second (probably on entering 
the Holy City) of four. He says that during some of the 
local pilgrimages to Egyptian shrines it was still the 
custom to bring offerings of animals, which they sacrificed 
and ate. But he remarks that no saints are of mnch 
account in Egypt unless their martyrdom dates from the 
persecution of Diocletian or earlier. 

He mentions that if a priest happened to be one 
of the guests at any dinner, he was expected to take 
bread, break it, and give to each one a piece before anyone 
began to eat. He also states that the Egyptian Christians 
still engrossed the following trades — goldsmiths, jewellers, 
ahoemakere, smiths, tailors, sculptors, and architects. In 
their schools he confesses that only reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, Arabic, Coptic, and a knowledge 
of the Scriptures are taught. It is evidently in his mind 
that the edncation of European children was superior, 
for the seventeenth century in Egypt this does not 
to be a bad curriculum. 

The Coptic original of Abn Baku's book is probably 
still buried in some Oxford library, but by whom brought 
there we do not know. A Latin translation was published 
at Oxford in 1675, and a translation from the Latin 
English was made by Sir E. Sadleir in 1693. 

On May 6, 16i*4 (a.h. 1105), so terrible a storm 
in Cairo that all the people thought the end of the 
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had come.' The mosque of Eba TotJouh was seriouBly 
damaged, and several houses were entirely destroyed, while 
clonds of dust darkened the heavens. Violent storms are 
very rare in Egypt, and the circumstance made all the more 
impression on the Moslems because it burst upon them 
during the hour of prayer on a Friday in Ramadan. In 
the same year the Nile did not rise, and the conseqnent 
dearth found the country, aa usual, wholly unprepared to 
meet it. For some months the famine grew worse and 
worse, till at length the attention of the rival Beys and 
Emirs was called for a moment from their daily quarrels 
and street-fights to the condition of the people by a 
popular insurrection. The starving mob surrounded the 
citadel, howling for bread; and as no notice was taken of 
them, they began to throw stones. Being chased away by 
the governor and his soldiers, they poured down into the 
town and broke into the Government magazines before 
they could be stopped. These were thoroughly cleared 
out, but the relief was only temporary, and the famine 
grew so sore that it is said some kept themselves alive by 
feeding on the bodies of the dead. A new Pasha (Ismail), 
who arrived during this famine, was moved with com- 
passion for the grievous misery he beheld, and obliged the 
Emirs to nndertabe the charge each of a certain number 
of the starving poor of Cairo. In this he set the example, 
and distributed free rations of bread and vegetables twice 
B day while the famine li 

As usual, pestilence succeeded famine, and the people 

'died about the streets in heaps. The Pasha, who waa 

evidently extremely nnlike moat of his kind, undertook 

g three oonBeonU^e ;< 
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the burial of the pauper deiid, and obliged the Emira to 
follow hia example. After the famine and pestilence had 
eeaaed he held a feast for the circumcision of his son, and 
with him a great number of children of the poor ' were 
circumcised and clothed at the Pasha's expense. 

In the last year of the seventeenth century died the 
historian commonly known by the nick-name of Shamae-ed- 
din (or ' Light of the Faith '). He was one of the moat 
renowned teachers in Egypt, and wrote several other 
works besides his history of Egypt, which is only valuable 
for the century iu which he lived. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 



M. DE MAILLET IN EGYPT 



.S94 At the close of the seventeenth century Mustapha II. was 

106 o^ the Ottoman throne, and the Pasha of Egypt for the 

time heing was Ismail, but the real powerwaa falling more 

and more into the hands of the Sheikh-el-Beled, as the 

Governor of Cairo was called by the native Egyptians. 

I There were two great families, from one or other of whom 
this officer was generally chosen at this time, and between 
whom there was an open and deadly feud. All the Euiira 
and Beys of Egypt, whether holding commands in the 
army or not, ranged themselves on the aide of one party 
or another, much as in the last days of the Byzantine 
dominion the whole country had more or less shared in 
the animosity between the Green and Blue factions. The 
two coloui-s in the present case were white and red, and 

»Gabbarti telis us that they carried party feeling so far that 
the adherents of one house would not permit the rival 
colour to be used on so much as a kitchen utensil belonging 
to them. Even the artisan classes of Egypt, who were 
already split into two divisions of their own, called the 

»Sadite.s and the Haramites, took sides in the great quarrel 
— ^the former wearing the white colour of the Pikarites, 
Knd tlie latter the red of the Kasseniites. 
The original quarrel began between Kassem Bey, at 
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that time Sheikh-el-Beled (or Governor of Cairo), and 
Zulfikar Bey, who expected to succeed him in that dignity. 
Both the men were of Circassian origin, descended from a 
celebrated Mameluke, who on the conquest of Egypt by 
the Ottomans had banieaded himself in his house and 
remained there, according to the story, a voluntary prisoner 
for the rest of hia days, refusing to acknowledge the new 
master. During the later years of the seventeenth century 
the strife between these rival parties often attained the 
dimensioDS of a civil war, and the monotonous record of 
riot, maasacre, and robbery may be read at length in the 
pages of Gabbarti. 

By the close of the seventeenth centuiy the influx of 
Roman missionaries and European merchants introduced 
a new factor into the Egyptian world. The presence of a 
small but in some respects powerful body of free European 
settlers, who by virtue of ' the Capitulations ' enjoyed a 
measure of security which no one attempted to obtain for 
the indigenous population, largely inflnenced the condition 
of affairs. The decrees which we now all refer to briefly 
as ' the Capitulations ' are contained iu a remarkable series 
of treaties between the early Ottoman Sultans and the 
principal Powers of Europe. The earhest of these date 
back to the fifteenth or sixteenth century,' and when 
Egypt became a part of the Ottoman Empire in the six- 
teenth century all such treaties and those subsequently 
agreed upon were held binding in the new addition to the 
Turkish dominion . Without such immunities it would have 
been absolutely impossible for any missionary or foreign 
trader to live in Egypt ; it is only in our own century that 
the Capitulations have become so far-reaching and so much 
' That wilh France was concluded in 1635. 
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abased that they are an actual hindrance to the progress 
of the countiy. 

France and England were represented by their Conaula- 
General in Cairo as early as the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, and we owe to the French representative, M. de 
Maillet, who came to Egypt in 1692, an interesting 
account of the state of the coujitry at the close of the 
Seventeentli and beginning of the eighteenth centuries. 

M. de Maillet was about thirty years old when he 
came to Egypt, and he represented King Louis for more 
tiian sixteen years in that country. He developed a keen 
interest in all things Egyptian, and even took the trouble 
to learn Arabic, though not Turkish, which was then more 
necessary for free commnnieation with the ' upper' claases 
than it is now. 

From M. de Maillet we learn that Cairo, Alexandria, 
Bosetta, and Damiotta were all defenceless cities, at the 
prey of any serious invader. He says that the only town 
in Egypt still completely surrounded by its walls was 
Mansoura. Many of the great gates of Cairo still remained, 
but, as the line of connection between them seems to have 
been practically valneless, they were more like isolated 
forti-eases than town gates. He estimates the population 
of Cairo in his day at 500,000, and thinks that the 
whole population of Egypt cannot amount to more than 
4,000,000, giving the soathern boundary town as Ibrim, 
which still held a garrison of twenty-five or thirty men. 
He mentions that of the two harbours of Alexandria 
Christian vesse.ls were only allowed to use one, and that 
the most inconvenient, which was called the New Harbour. 
He speaks of the remains of ancient Alexandria with 
great admiration, particularly of a superb colonnade, much 
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of which still stood near the mosque (which was 
formerly the church) of Athanasius. He says that the 
sea was still receding so rapidly that a house which lie 
visited on his arrival in 1692, then only thirty steps front 
the sea, he found in 1718 quite seventy steps from the sea, 
with other houses already bnilt between. 

Besides the obelisk still standing at Heliopolis, M. de 
Maillet speaks of a Sphinx which he saw there, almost 
covered with sand and broken by treasure-hunters, but 
originally, he says, of the same si:?e as the Sphinx by the 
Pyramids of Gizeh, and hewn likewise from a single rock 
or stone. He tells us that one of the obelisks was still 
standing also at Matarieh, but that the celebrated balaam- 
trees had entirely perished. 

It is evident that 300 years ago the remains of 
ancient palaces and buildings were to be seen in far 
greater number than at present, and that they were being 
daily destroyed. M. de Maillet tells us that a Janissary 
one day bought a piece of waste land to make a garden, 
and while levelling a hillock for that purpcse he found 
that it concealed five splendid monolith columns. As 
they were far too large to be removed whole, the Janissary 
had them cut into sections, which he sold as millstones, 
the usnal fate, M. de Maillet remarks, of all the largest of 
the ancient pillars, though as millatonea they fetched 
at most 200 crowns, and any of the enlightened princes 
of Europe would be glad to give 2,000 for the pillars as 
they stood. Indeed, he is urgent that his Majesty should 
be asked to sanction the purchase and removal of the 
great column called Porapey's Pillar, at Alexandria, before 
it met with a like fate at the hands of the barbarous Turks. 

Incidentally, we learn that even for the French Consul- 
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I General an expedition to the Pyramidy of Gizeh or Satbara 
I Was not lightly undertaken. Notice was given before- 
I liand to one of the Mameluke Beys, who sent his men in 
I advance to secure the safety and comfort of the French 
I representative. A good deal of digging went on in the 
' great burial-ground between Sakhara and Uizeh, in the 
constant hope of finding treasure, everything else being 
destroyed. M. de Maillet describes at some length various 
figures, chiefly of wood, and mammies covered with hiero- 
glyphics, which he himself saw brought from the tombs 
at Sakhara, and which were at once broken up to see if 
I any gold had been concealed inside. He is careful, how- 
I ever, to distinguish between the Egyptians and the Turks 
I in this respect, saying that the former, particularly the 
' Christians, regarded such proceedings as sacrilege. But 
he seems to have had no scruple in using all the power of 
hia official position to obtain from the CbriatianH such of 

» these autiqnities as they had been able to save from the 
wholesale destruction of the Moslems. He particularises 
b statue which he forced a Copt to sell him much against 
his will, since it had been preserved in his family for 
nearly eight hundred years. Apparently M. de Maillet 
thought himself extremely virtuous in that he refrained 
L from denouncing the unfortunate Copt to the Turkish 
I Government, and so obtaining his coveted antique without 
leven paying for it. The atatne was that of a woman, the 
■ head and the feet of pierre de louche noire, the body est eti 
I gahm, and made of verd antique variegated with white. 
vTbe figure was about five feet five inches high and of 
beauty. The despoiled Copt swore on the Cioapel to 
I the truth of the story he had told M. de Maillet concerning 
I the statue : One of his auceatora, who was in service with 
VOL. II. u 
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tte Moslem ruler of his time — probably ShaMn, Emir EI 
Gyoush el Alfdal — was jffesent when the latter opened 
one of the pyramids and found this statue ii^ide. It was 
dragged out and forthwith condemned to be broken np, 
when the Christian, who, according to his descendant, 
believed the statue to be a representation of the Virgin 
ilary, entreated leave to ransom it, and was permitted to 
do so on payment of one hundred seqoins. Since then it 
had remained in the same family, descending from father 
to son as a cherished heirloom, until fear leat a refusal 
should involve both the statue and themselves in a common 
destruction obliged them to yield it to the demand of the 
foreign Minister. 

We also leam that several sarcophagi, hewn each out 
of one great block of stone or marble and covered with 
hieroglyphic writing, were l.nng about in different places 
in Cairo. One was used as the basin of a fountain, which 
was called the ' fountain of lovers.' Another sei-ved (( 
afrreuver les eJievavx in the house of an officer of the 
Janissaries. M. de Maillet also gives a careful account of 
the principal fruits and other gro^vths of Egypt, which 
seem to be much the same as at the present day, except 
that we find no mention of sugar-cane. A good date- 
tree, he assures us, would bring its owner a yearly revenue 
of 1 0/. sterling ! Speaking of the difl'erent animals of the 
country, he mentions that the cat is still held in great 
favour by the Egyptians, and deserves to be, he considei-s, 
though he is not himself a lover of cats. But he declares 
that the Egyptian cat of 1700 was not only an excellent 
mouser, but invariably of great beauty, marked as regularly 
as a tiger, and would not be out of place in the Royal 
Menagerie. ' That which I do find ridiculous,' be adds, 
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' is that they still maintain homes or hospitals for the 
support of these animals.' He speaks of the crocodile as 
common near Gizeh, though rarely seen in the Delta ; and 
mentions that some years before hia arrival a hippopotamus 
waB killed near Damietta. 

M. de Maillet discusses at some length the question 
of cutting a Suez Canal, hut decides finally that, though 
perfectly practicable, it would not be a profitable under- 
taking. Tlie foreign trade of Egypt, he saya, had dimin- 
ished, owing to the maladministration of the countr}' by 
'tiie Turks, till there was little left except the slave trade, 
which had attained enormous proportions. All Turkey 
and Europe was supplied with negroes by way of Egypt — 
the Soudan having already degenerated into a desolated 
hunting-ground for the Arab trader— and an enormous 
number of white European slaves from the Turkish 
provinces were yearly imported in exchange. The least 
^Valuable of these, he says, is worth 200 crowns, and 
ihe had seen young girls valued at eight or nine thousand 
pounds. Boys, too, of good white blood were still in great 
demand to be trained as Mamelukes. Very few of these 
white slaves of either sex were really of Turkish blood, 
and most were of Christian parents, but all were called 
Turks and made Moslems. As all alike were of slave 
origin or parentage, it was considered no disgrace to 
have been a slave ; on the contrary, the barbarous and 
illiterate Turkish ex-alaves were the aristocracy of the 
country, and the freebom descendants of the Arabs or 
native Egyptians, in whom alone a scanty knowledge of 
the arts and sciences survived, were despised and looked 
down upon, even though they were Moslems. As ever, 
the Copts were the least ignorant and barbarous section of 

n 2 
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the Moslem ruler of his time — probably ShaHn. 
GjousL el Alfdal— was present when the latter opened 
one of the pyi-amids and found this statue inside. Itma 
dragged out and forthwith condemned to be broken i% 
when the Christian, who, according to his deaceaduity 
believed the statue to be a representation of the Virpn 
Mary, entreated leave to ransom it, and was permitted to 
do so on payment of one hundred sequins. Sines then 
had remained in the same family, descending from &t 
to son as a cherished heirloom, until fear lest 
should involve both the statue and themselves in 
destruction obliged them to yield it to the demand of 
foreign Minister. 

We also learn that several sarcophagi, hewn each 
of one great block of stone or marble and covered 
hieroglj-phic writing, were lying about in difi'erent pli 
in Cairo, One was used as the basin of a fountain, whi 
was called the ' fountain of lovers.' Another senrad 
alrreiiver lee chevanx in the house of an officer of th*i 
Janissaries. M. de Maillet also gives a cai-eful account oa 
the principal fruits arid other growths of Kgypt, wfaiofal 
seem to be much the sanie as at the present day, exoeplS 
that we find no mention of sugar-cane. A good dal 
tree, he assures us, would bring its owner a yearly reveni 
of 101. sterling ! Speaking of the different animals of 
country, he mentions that the cat is still held in 
favour by the Egyptians, and deserves to be, he considi 
though he is not himself a lover of cats. But he decli 
that the Egyptian cat of 1700 was not only 
mouser, but invariably of great beauty, marked as regal 
as a tiger, and would not be out of place in the R<- 
Menagerie. ' That which I do find ridiculous," " 
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the population ; but M, de Maillet ia too good a Catholic 
to have any toleration for the members of a heretic Church. 
He complains pathetically that in all the world there 
could be no other people so obstinate in error as these 
schiamatics. The most skilful and zealous missionaries 
have now, he saya, been labouring among them for yeais 
without result! He allows that the misBionaries were 
politely received, that tlieir zeal was respected, and their 
kindness gratefully accepted ; but for all that, he saya, 
there has not been one real conversion. At one time they 
tried the experiment of a free distribution of alms after 
their service to all the Copts who had attended, and by this 
means they acquired quite a large congregation of the poorer 
sort. But when a new Superior came out, who ordered 
the cessation of these indiscriminate alms, the congi-ega- 
tion disappeared ! On being reproached for their desertion 
they replied simply, ' No money — no church ' (Mafee^k 
felous — miifeesh kanmt). A few remained with the 
Roman Catholics who had been educated by the Fathers 
from infancy, and it was clearly evident that oidy by this 
means could any breach be made in the National Church, 
It is curious that it never seems to have occurred to 
M, de Maillet or his co-religionists that the proper field 
for their labours was among the Moslems of the country. 
With the Roman and Presbyterian missionaries of the 
present day in Egypt, there is at least an understanding 
that their societies exist for the conversion uf the Moslems, 
though their schools are chiefly tilled with native Christians, 
drawn thither by the irresistible bait of free (or nearly 
free) education. In the time of M, de Maillet not even 
this tempting offer conld seduce them from their own 
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They have tried everything (M. de Maillet assures as), 
and the sole way of making a convert from the Copta ia to 
take a child alDiost from the birth and separate him 
entirely from his own people. Some (he says) who were 
sent at an early age to Kome, and educated there for years, 
returned to their errors when they returned to their country, 
and only used the training they had received the better to 
defend their theological position. They hate ua so (he adds), 
that when they wish to put the last insult on a man they ctdl 
him a Frank. If you reason with them concerning the two 
natures of Jesus Christ, it ia impossible to make them under- 
Btand. You ask them, ' Was not our Lord' perfect man ) ' and 
they reply, 'Yes.' You continue, ' Was He not also perfect 
God? ' and they aB readily reply ' Yea.' And yet nothing will 
Induce them to allow two natures in Him. 

It was not even easy, he complained, to obtain Coptic 
children from the birth, that they might be educated in 
the Catholic faith ; for though these Christians were for 
the moat part miserably poor and oppressed, nothing 
Vould induce them to part with their children. ' In 
1699,' he writes, ' I received orders from the king to 
choose three Coptic children and send them to Prance for 
their education. The Coart desired that these children 
should be of good family and their parents in easy circum- 
, stances.' He then proceeds to relate in detail the 
•ndeavonrs he made and all the resources he employed 
to obtain three such children for the king ; and ends by 
saying that, so far from persuading anyone of good family 
to part with their children for such a purpose, though only 
for a few years, he liad not succeeded in obtaining one, 
even among the moat miserably poor. The very rumour 
that such an attempt was being made, he said, emptied 
all the mission schools, and the poor would not come for 
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their usual alma, not even those wlio were starving. 
M. de Maillet adds eignificantly that these facts will show 
how much reliance can be placed on the accoanta of P. de 
Lobo, who had the hardihood to state that the Patriarch 
of the Copts gave permission to the Italian missionaries 
to take Coptic children to Home for their education. 

The Coptic Patriarch duriug the whole time of 
M. de Maillet's stay in Kgypt was John XVI., and it is 
evident that he did not approve of the French and Italian 
missionaries any more than they did of him,' M. de 
Maillet speaks of a conference which he held with John 
on the subject of baptism, which, the French ConBul- 
General had been horrified to find, was invariably post- 
poned among the Copts until the mother was sufficiently 
recovered to attend the ceremony in church. It wm 
often longer, since baptism was still administered, as a rule, 
on two occasions in the year, with great solemnity, in the 
different churches. The Patriarch, much to M. de Maillet's 
indignation, defended the Coptic practice, and told the 
Consul plainly that be did not consider the rite was admin- 
istered with sufficient solemnity in the Roman Church. In 
particular he strongly disapproved of the prevalent practice 
among Roman Catholics of baptizing in private houses in- 
stead of in the chnrch. With equal indignation the French- 
man records that circumcision was the rule among the Copts. 

In speaking of the peculiar ceremonies in vogue among 

' It was Jolin XVI., anrnamed John-oI-Touki, who teintroflaoed the 
office ot the conaeomtion of the chrism, which had not been pructiBed 
for 200 years. Neale Baya, on the authority of Beraati'a aooounl to 
BokeriuB, that it waa the same Patriarch who decreed that Ccptio childreD 
should in future be baptized on the eighth and not on the fortieth day 
afterbirth. This, however, hardly aii^eea with M. de Maillet's account ol 
his personal interview with John XVI. ou the subject. 
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the Copta, M. de Maillet mentions one which is not found 
in any other account. He says that in the province of 
Behnesa, about two days' jonmey to the south of Cairo, 
there is a village which the Arabs call Bir-el-Gemoua 
(or ' the Wells of Prophecy '). In this place the Copta have 
a sacred well, by which they can foretell the height of the 
yearly inundation. Every year, he says, on a particular 
night, a great tent is erected over this well, and the 
Sheikh (or governor) of the province comes himself to 
assist at the ceremony, accompanied by innumerable crowds. 

With elaborate ritual a cotton cord, marked at regular 
intervals by threads of white and, blue, is let down into 
the well, so that the end of it touches the water. Then 
a table is placed over the mouth of the well, and the bishop 
celebrates a solemn mass. When the mass is finished, the 
table is taken away and the cord examined. The height to 
which the water has penetrated the cord marks the height, as 
they firmly believe, to which the water will rise that year. 

In spite of his prejudices, M. de Maillet cannot 
conceal a reluctant admiration for some of the works 
of the Copts. He says that among their great monas- 
teries there is one, some seven or eight leagues south of 
Cairo, where there are three old churches built one above 
another, in such good repair that they are almost like new 
churches.' At this jilace the Psalms of David are chanted 
night and day without ceasing. But the great wonder of 
Hite place was at a short distance, in the mountain above 
,the ruina of a still older monastery. Here, he says, 

. they have a promenade the most wonderful and splendid 

the world. At some time they have cut a gallery right 
almoBt 
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through the mountam, which is about twenty to thirty feet k 
moi-e than two hundred paces wide, and over three hundred 

paceiS long, the length running from west to east. From tliis 
exalted gallery, which is hewn out of the solid rock and has no 
sustaining pillars, the view extends far away to the Red Sea ; 
and two hundred monks can easily walk there at one time. Id 
the hottest summer the air in this gallery is cool and fresh. 

John XVI. consecrated two Abunas for Abyssinia, 
owing to the disturbed state of affairs in that country, 
which was still suffering greatly from the persistent efforts 
of the Roman Catholic missionaries to stir up civil war 
between the king and his people. Thus, in 1680, there 
were no leas than three Abnnas in Abyssinia — Abuna 
ChristoduIoB, deposed by the lato king in favour of a 
priest named Slienouda ; Abuna Shenouda, who was not 
properly consecrated in Egypt, and who was deposed by 
Yaaouf in favour of Abuna Marcus, who did not receive 
official consecration from Egypt till 1692. 

Three different embassies were sent from France to 
intrigue against the Egyptian Church in Abyssinia during 
the reign of the Patriarch John XVI., who died in 1718. 
The third and last of thete attemjits was in 1706, when 
the Jesuits persuaded Louis XIV. to send a physician 
named Du Roule into Abyssinia by way of the Soudan 
to pave the way for their admission by the same route. 
But Du Roule ' was detained three months, and finally 
murdered at the Court of the petty King of Senaar, who 

' The subjoined letter froiD the Emperor ot Abyssinia will parti; 
eiplain Bonle'ti fate. He was detained at Seuaar while a measengel 
went to aseertain the will of the Emperor coaceming him. We gather 
tbal with the letter to Du Boale came secret instructions to the effect 
that if Du Roale were a bond fide tiaveller he ehould be allowed to 
prooeed, bnt that it h« were a Jesuit he was to be prevented at any oi 
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still seems to have maintained a precarious sway oyer the 
southern kingdoms of the Soudan ; though the northern 
kingdom had long since gone to wreck, and was now 
tyrannised over by a number of petty Moslem chiefs who 
were for the moat part Arab slave traders. The King of 
Senaar professed the faith of Islam, but there were stili 

from entering AbjEsinia, The letter is taken (rom M. de Saoj'a 
' ChrBBtomathie Arahe ' r — 

' The SultaD Tbekla Haimaiiont, boq □£ the Sultan Adam Segued, son 
ot the Sultan Alaf (or Olaf) Segued. 

' The present letter m addroHsed b; the Venerable ^ng, the Most 
Worthy Emperor, the Overlord of Hations. the Shadow of the Divinitj 
amongat men, the Moat Illustrious among the Sovereigns who profesB 
the religion of Jesus, the Most Powerful among Christian Kings, he who 
is the Defender of the Faith ; imder whose protection are the Frontiers 
of Alexandria; he who holds the standard of justice equal I; between 
the MohammeiiaTi and the Christian ; who is of the Israelites, oS the line 
of the prophets David and Solomon, on whom was the Divine favour 
in the way of salvation. The Sultan Thetla Halmanout, son of the 
Sultan Adam Segned, son of the Sultan Alat Segued, maj he he for over 
blessed, ma; his most exalted empire be ever preserved and the chiefs 
also of bis invincible army. Amen. 

' To the most iUaatrious, ranch esteemed, and greatly learned Du 
Bonis. Franco-Syrian ; who comes to us in heart as in person, may he 
be preserved from all accident and raised to the highest rank. Amen. 

' Your interpreter Elias, whom you have sent to us, baa arrived at our 
Court [ his arrival was agreeable to as, and we admitted him to our 
presence. We learnt fiom him that you hod been sent to us by our 
brother the King of France, but that you have been detained at Ssoaar. 
In consequence I am writing to the Sultan Badi, that he should not 
retain jou, but permit you to proceed ; that, far from insulting yon, he 
is to treat you with honour ; that he is not to harass you, but treat both 
you and your company with all honour ; that there is betwixt yon and 
US the same faith and the same religion, like the Syrian Elias your 
messenger, and all those who come with you, be it as auibassodorB or 
as traders, from our brother the King of France or his repreaentativo 
in Cairo. So he must, treat all those who are united with us by tha 
same dogmas, the same laws, and the same belief. For we love to enter 
into the bonds of friendship and union, and into reciprocal interoonrse 
vith all, save only those who profess dogmas aod recognise lam 
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scattered Cluiatian communities all through the Soudan, 
and several churches. His nominal away must hare 
reached nearly to the southern frontier of Egyp^, as 
the following incident will show. On the murder of 
Du Uoule, M. de Maillet published an official decree in 
Cairo commauding all French subjects in Egypt to diBmias 
every Berber or other subject of the King of Senaar from 
their houses within three days, and never to employ 
any such subject again, under penalty of being fined three 
hundred pounds ! Conaideriug that the Berberin were then, 
as now, the best domestic servants to be had in Egypt, the 
ordinance inflicted much greater injury on the subjects of 
the King of France than on the subjects of the King of 
Senaar ; but the prohibition remained in force for about 
a hundred years. 

M. de Maillet relates at some length the circomatances 
attending the apostasy and subsequent martyrdom of 
Father Clement RecoUet, French Consular Chaplain in 
Cairo, which made a great sensation at the time. He 
was accused by his countrymen of malversation of charit- 
able funds, and in a panic fled to the Turkish authorities 
at the citadel and declared his intention to embrace the 
faith of Islam. This happened on April 23, 1703. The 

contrary to oar own, such'as Joseph and those of his Eocietj* whom 
we instantly drove out from amone ii3> Snch people we will not admit 
into our oounlry ; tliey may not pass beyond Senaar, that they ehall not 
be able to escita disBooaiona and disorders among ua. For yon, you 
are permitted to come to ua, and are hereby aasnred of a favourable and 
graoioua reception. Be therefore at eaae, and tear not.' 

Signed, and on Uie seal the folloniog inscription : ' Jeaua Son of 
Mary. Adam Segaed sou of Olaf Segued, descendant of Solomon son 
of David. Israelite.' 



JO perlsbed befoie tie ceBCbed Gondar. 
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next day M. de Maillet wrote the Father a long letter 
earnestly entreating him to retuni, asam-ing him that 
those who had slandered him should be punished, and 
adjaring him by all that he held moat sacred to retnm 
while there was yet time. ' Ton can say you were drank, 
and did not know what you were doing,' he suggests ; ' at 
that price I can still deliver you out of their hands.' 

The Father returned a short and unsatisfactory letter ; 
yet on April 25, being brought before the Pasha, he de- 
clared that he was a Christian and would remain so. But 
the Moslems never allow anyone to retract. On the 28th 
he was circumcised by force, he was placed in splendid 
apartments with slaves to wait opon him, and assured 
that he should be married to the most beautiful women. 
Bnt as he finng the turbans which they presented to him 
on the floor and persisted in his recantation, he was 
beaten and thrown half-dead into prison. M. de Maillet 
again endeavoured to obtain hia release, but on May 8 
he received a letter from the Father begging to be left to 
expiate his fault by martyrdom. It was proposed, indeed, 
by one zealous Moslem in full Divan that he should die by 
inches, one of his limbs being cut off at intervals of a 
quarter of an hour ; but the Europeans were already too 
Btrong in the country for any such measures to be at- 
tempted against one of them. Indeed, the Pasha would 
have spared his bfe had he not feared the Moslem mob. In 
the end Father Clement was beheaded on Ascension Day, 
May 17, and the body was delivered to the French Consul 
and buried in the cemetery at Khondak. M. de Maillet 
sympathy o 
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M. de Maillet's relatione with the Turks were evidently 
ninch more friendly than with the Copt«, bnt he does not 
attempt to conceal his conviction that the former were 
solely responsible for tlie ruin and misery of thp country. 
From the Pasha downwards no one thought of anything 
hut how soonest to enrich theraBelvea at the expenae of 
Egy]>t, without regard to truth, justice, honesty, or mercy. 
The Pasha was rarely i»rmitt«d to remain in officemore than 
a year, though, by bribing the Sultan, some had managed 
to secure themselves for four. He contrived, however, 
always to acquire more for himself than the whole of the 
yearly tribute to the Sultan — 'above all,' remarks M. de 
Maillet naively, ' when there is a pestilence in his year of 
office.' During the three or fonr months that it generally 
lasted the Paeha amassed an immense fortune. Whenever 
the Grovernment tas-coilector of a village died, the Pasha 
sold the office to the highest, bidder ; and sometimes the 
same office was sold three or four times in the same week, 
owing to the rapidly succeeding deaths of those who had 
purchased it. 

Besides the Pasha, there were the five great military 
corps to prey upon the nation. No one who had any 
wealth to save, and was not prepared to fight for it, dared 
to carry on his business without putting himself under the 
protection of one or other of these corps, who were called 
respectively the Mustapha Agas, the Azabs (or Asaphs), 
the Spahis, the Baahawisbes, and the Janissaries. But 
even so, when a man appealed to the chosen corps for 
whose protection he had paid bo dearly in case of outrage 
or robbery, they took additional gifts on the pretence oi 
inquiry and punishment which followed. Moreover, at 
the death of those who were under their protection they 
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claimed the right to administer tfae estate ; and a com- 
paratively small share was geoerall; allotted to the widow 
and children, the rest west to the corps. Ther even 
managed, we are told, to extort money from tJie French 
in retnm for professing to ignroe the relatioas vhicb, 
M. de Maillet tells as, generally existed bettreen them and 
one or more ladies of the conntry ; bat, we are told, their 
exactions on this score were becoming so heavy that even 
the bankers were beginning to think that they conld not 
afford to continue their harems. Xo Turkish official, &om 
the highest to the lowrat, ever dreamed of applying any 
part of the revenues he collected to the development of 
Egyptian industries or to public works ; thongh great 
sums were sent yearly to Mecca, aa well aa to the Snltan 
of Gonstantinople. The land was falling yearly out of 
cultivation ; the embankments were kept in order by 
forced labour, if at all ; roads were almost unknown ; 
and the live corps who lived on the plunder of the nation 
did not even defend her from the predatory Bedooin. 

Not even the most learned and religious of the Moslems 
were free from the savage spirit of their age. In 1709 a 
difference of opinion couceming the fittest successor to the 
office of Sheikh El Azhar became a bloody struggle, carried 
on for two days within the moaqueitself. Kach party brought 
arms and guns to settle the question ; the doors and lamps 
were broken to pieces; a great number of the students 
were wounded, and many killed. At the close of the 
eei'ond day the Governor of Cairo brought down ; 
strong enough to overawe both parties, cleared the mosque, 
and gave orders that the corpses should be taken away. 
One Sheikh was sent into exile, and twelve other men 
who had taken pai-t in the a&air were imprisoned. 




). 1710 In 1710, war having broken out between Turkey and 
I 1118 Sussi^i ^^ order from the Saltan for soldiers relieved 
Egypt for a. time of the presence of some three thouBand 
of the detested army of occupation. But in Cairo the 
insubordination and quarrelling among those that were 
left increased more and more, and early in the next year 
civil war again declared itself. The Governor of Upper 
Egypt brought his troops doww to take part in it, and a 
pitched battle was fought in the waste ground between 
the citadel and the mosque of Sultan Hassan, The 
mosque itself was turned into a fortress and strongly 
barricaded. Touloun and El Mowayid were also turned 
into forts. Indeed, the principal use of the finest mosques 
in Cairo at this time seems to have been as strongholds 
for the troops of the different Emirs. 

The Governor of Upper Egypt was defeated, the 
Pasha who had favoured him was deposed by the Cairo 
Emirs, and the game went merrily on. Many Emirs' 
houses were set on fire by their opponents, and the flames 
spread to the private dwellings and shops of the peaceful 
inhabitants, till a good part of Cairo had been burned. 
Those which were not burned were sacked and pillaged 
indifferently by the soldiers of all the Emira. All whOfH 
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eoald, escaped from the town, which was left to the 
HoldierB, Those who remained, in the hope of protecting 
their property, fell into the hands of a still more formidable 
foe — a tribe of Bedonin — who, being called to reinforce 
the ranks of the Fikarites, spread themselves over the 
town, stealing everything tbey could lay hands on, and 
cutting off the water-supply, so that all were like to die 
of thirst. 

After the Bedonin had been called in, the strife was 
no longer confined to Cairo ; nor could the Bedonin be 
withheld from plundering any town which might come in 
their way. Akhmiu in particular was reduced to ntter 
ruin, and many of the inhabitants HUed, It was still 
almost entirely a Christian city, and this no doubt 
accounted for the attack upon it, since no other cause of 
offence is recorded. At length, in another pitched battle 
fought near Kasr-el-Ain, Iwaz,' the head of the Kasaemite 
party, fell. The Governor of Upper Egypt, who led the 
rival army, had posted an ambuscade behind the piers of 
the gi-eat aqueduct, and by a simulated fiight drew Iwaz 
Bey thraugh one of the arches, where he was immediately 
set upon and killed. His son Ismail, a lad of sixteen, 
who was already renowned for his beauty and courage, 
was elected head of the Kassemites in his place, and a 
truce was agreed upon for three days. After this, hostilities 
recommenced with i-enewed bitterness, and lasted till the 
Fikarite party were, for the time being, utterly routed, and 
the youthful Ismail was left, in effect, master of Egypt. 
A new Pasha — indeed, several new Pashas, came from 

' Thie name is more correctly spelt and pronounced Oaad, but it 
becoicea Iwaz on Turkish lips, and lately an enterprising Syrian who 
vrisheB to be taken for an EngUshman has turned it into Howard 1 
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ConstwitiiKiple in the next thirteen years ; but for tlie 
most part of that time Ismail Bey waa tlie real mW of 
the conntiy, and became the idol of the people;. He 
obtained for his own fiiende the goremorshtpa of Ae 
different provinces and tjie principal state appointraeota 
in Cairo. He dealt a roagh justice to all alike, deued 
the neighbourhood of the towns of the plandeiing 
Bedouin, and for the first time in their lives the 
Egyptians of his generation found themselves in a state 
of comparative security. Even under the firm hand of 
Ismail Bey it wae not safe for respectable women to go 
abroad without a strong escort. lu the festival of 
Hbam-en-Nasaim of the year preceding his motder a 
group of women, following the immemorial custom of that 
day, rode out on donkeys to the suburbs of the town, 
Wlien they reached a bridge over the canal a band of 
armed aud drunken Mameluke retauiers surrounded them, 
and, in full view of the officer on guard to preserve order 
in that quarter, tore ofi" their veils and all their jewels and 
oi'iiatiieiits. When they had made off, the officer and his 
men came up — to console the women and escort them back 
in safety ? Not at all ! They deliberately stripped the 
women of everything they had left, auj abandoned them 
absolutely naked, to entreat some charitable passer-by to 
fetch them the most necessaiy garments, that they might 
return to their homes. 

Hut, ua it turned out, these were not Christian or 
.Tewish women, who could be thus ontraged with impunity, 
'ITiey all belonged to Moslem families of high rank ; hence 
the notice of the incident by the historian. On the morrow 
the insulted ladies appealed to the Pasha for redress, 
giving in u list of the diamonds and other jewels wh 
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been taken from them. The oflScer of the gnard, with all 
his men, was brought before the Pasha, and two men, under 
threat of torture, corroborated the etory of the ladies in 
every respect, bat urged in their own defence that they 
had only obeyed the orders of their military superior. 
Other inhabitants of the quarter had looked on without 
venturing to interfere, but now that the rank of the 
victims was disclosed were eager to bear evidence. The 
men's excuse was accepted as sufficient ; the officer was 
exiled to Aboukir and heavily fined. 

Afterwards the Paaha made solemn proclamation 
throughout the city — i>of that anyone found guilty of 
assaulting defenceless women should be severely punished, 
but that no woman should be permitted to go outside 
the gates of the town or to ride on donkeys ! 

Ismail, however, did his beat to put a atop to the 
open and shameless robbery carried on by the followers of 
the different military chiefs, and in many cases compelled 
restoration of the stolen goods. During Ramadan he 
kept open house after sunset for anyone who chose to 
come in and feast at his expense, and he electrified 
everyone by his courage in leaving Cairo to visit some 
of his friends in their different appointments in the 
provinces. No other Emir, it was said, wonld have dared 
to leave Cairo except at the head of an army, for fear of 



A violent death in some form or other was, indeed, 
the ultimate fate of all the Mameluke Emirs, and Ismail 
Bey did not long escape it. Before he was thirty he was 
treacherously murdered by Zulfikar, the head of the 
Fikarite party. He left one daughter and two posthumous 
children by different wives, none of whom survived him 
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more than n few months. Ismail built two mosques — one 
at Dessouk, Sidi Ibrahim ; and one at Melig, Sidi Ali — 
and restored the mosque of El Azhar in Cairo, He six 
times personally conducted the pilgrim caravan to Mecca, 
and his murder in 1723 was felt as a national calamity 
by all Egyptians. 

In the same year a great sensation was caused in 
Cairo by the preaching of a Moslem reformer, a Turk by 
origin, who drew crowds to hear him in the mosqne of 
El Mowayid. He inveighed against the abuses which had 
crept into the worship of Islam, and particularly against 
the worship of saints and the idea that relics of the dead 
conld work miracles. The Sheikhs of El Azhar became 
alarmed, and put forth a declaration condemning the 
opinions of the preacher and solemnly affirming that the 
saints could work miracles after death. They called upon 
the Government to punish the preacher. 

Some one took a copy of this declaration and brought 
it to the reformer while he was preaching. He declared 
he would challenge the Ulemas to a discussion before the 
Chief Kadi, and appealed to his hearcr.3 to stand by him. 
With loud cries the assembled crowd assured him of 
their fidelity, and, surrounded by about a thousand of 
them, he at once repaired tumultuously to the Kadi's 
house. This official, in great fear, tried to temporise 
with and dismiss them, but met with actual ill-treatment 
at the hands of the howling mob, and with difficulty 
escaped into the safety of his harem. 

On the next Tuesday even greater crowds assembled 
in the mosque to hear the preacher, but he did not appear, 
and a rumour was circulated that the Kadi had prevented 
him by force. Again the crowd rushed to the tribunal, 
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seized tlie Kadi, and, on his denying all knowledge of 
their Sheikh, they dragged him before the Pasha, who 
appears to have equally lost his head. He signed a paper 
promising all that they desired, and the rescued Sheikh 
was borne in triumph to the mosque of Mowayid, where 
he delivered a most inflammatory address. Meanwhile 
the Pasha sent to the principal Emirs of the Fikarites 
and the Kassemites, declared that he had been insulted by 
the crowd, and should leave the country. 

The Emirs were not slow to take up any quarrel. 
They called fcheir dependents to arms, and marched down 
to arrest the preacher and his adherents ; but the noise 
of their coming went before them, and when they reached 
the mosque they found no one. They swept through the 
town, arresting and bastinadoing all whom they could find, 
' and thus the disorders ceased,' says Gabbarti. The 
preacher disappeared ; some said that he was killed, and 
others that he had fled the country. 

Early in June, 1734, some Christian visionary, whose 
name is not given, foretold that the world would come 
to an end in two days' time. Strangely enough, his 
prophecy met with instant and widespread belief among 
the Moslem Egyptians. From Cairo it spread, with that 
rapidity so often noticed among Orientals,' all through 
the pravinces, and the people spoke of nothing else. 
Everyone bade farewell to hia neighbour and set himself 
to prepare for the great catastrophe. Ail the poorer 
people rushed to the banks of the Nile to purify them- 
selves by bathing in its waters. Some gave themselves 
111 the old da;B Ibis aeoms to have been effected b; means o( 
ir-pigeons. It would be an inteteeting sabjeot of inquiry how far 
1 present pigeon catablisbmenta ot Egypt are used for the BBme 
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up to feasting and enjoyment, some left their homes and 
wandered in the fields, some abandoned themselves to 
frantic terror, others to repentance and prayer. The 
Sheikhs and Emirs, though many of them doubtless 
shared in the common dread, endeavonred to reassure the 
people and persnade them to renew their daily avocations, 
saying that the news was doabtless false. But all their 
efforts were vain. ' It is only too true ' was the invariable 
reply of the panic-struck people ; ' the Copts and the 
Jews have said it, and who knew them ever mistaken in 
their predictions, since to them are known the secrets of 
prophecy and astrology ? " They even adduced instances 
of the Christian prophecies which had been fulfilled in 
their own time ; but what these were the Afoslem historian 
does not record. The man who had uttered the prophecy 
was seized and brought before one of the Emirs, but he 
refiiaed to recant what he had said. ' Throw me into 
prison until Friday,' he demanded ; ' and if what I have 
said does not come to pass on that day, let me be 
slain.' 

The ten'or and despair increased hourly. AH iViday 
people waited for the end, and, as the hour of sunset 
drew near without any sign from Heaven, one of the 
Ulemas was .seized with an inspiration of genius. The 
Christians had clearly been wrong for once ; why not 
turn the failure to account ? So he solemnly announced 
that Sidi Ahmed el Bedowi, Sidi el Dessouki, and Sidi 
el Shaffei (three of the principal Moslem saints) had 
interceded for them with the Almighty, and that, in con- 
sideration of the great merits of the holy dead, Allah had 
granted their prayer and had consented to adjourn the 
end of the world until a future date. Autl the 
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blessed each other in thankfalness, saying, ' Brothera, we 
are still allowed to live, God grant that this respite may 
be usefnl to us.' 

This happened in the Patriarchate of John SVII., who 
had succeeded Peter VI, iii 1727, and who was succeeded 
in his turn by Mark VII. 

After the death of Ismail the country relapsed into 
its normal condition of insecurity and strife. Zulfikar, 
who had murdered Ismail, was himself assassinated in 
a few years, and hardly a mouth passed without the 
assasttination of one or more Emirs by each other. It 
was not uncommon for one Emir to invito another with 
bis followers to his house, and then at a given signal 
cause his guests to be mi^sacred by his own servants. A 
particularly disgraceful case of this kind happened in 
173(5, when eleven of the principal Emirs were murdered 
in the house of the Defterdai- and by his order, because 
one of them, who was the chief at that time of the 
Fikarites, had refused to raise a Kassemite Mameluke to 
the diguity of a Sandjak. But one of the most powerful, 
Osman Bey Zulfikar, having made good his escape, the 
assassins feared reprisals and took refuge in the mosque 
of Sultan Hassan. They were refused admittance, bnt 
gained it by the simple expedient of burning the door 
down, and barricaded themselves in the mosque. This 
began another of the bloody struggles which hardly ever 
ceased during the eighteenth century; the mosques were 
again turned into forts, the houses of the lival parties 
were alternately sacked and pillaged, and the streets were 
strewn with corpses. The Pasha, as usual, was deposed, 
and a ahorft interval of comparative peace followed, during 
■■which a pestilence broke out in the town. In one Emu-'a 
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liousetioltl 123 of his following died, and the corpses were 
carried out to burial at night. 

It waa during this time of compavative security that 
Hiohard Pococke came to Egypt. The existence of the 
' Capitulations ' had for some time rendered the country 
safer for travelling Europeans than for its own unfortunate 
inhabitants. It waa clearly ouderatood tJiat the murder 
of a subject of one of the Northern Powers would be 
dangerous and unprofitable. It waa much better to 
receive them with fair words, and even anmsing to see 
how easily they could be imposed upon in all matters 
which did not come under their own personal obeervation. 
Almost at the same time JVederick Nordern, a captain in 
the Danish Navy, was sent to travel in Egypt and report 
upon it ; but hia book ia of little or no value. The Turkish 
officials soon found out that he waa easily terrorised and 
diverted from any inconvenient purpose he might have 
formed ; and though he went up the Nile as far as Pococke, 
and published some imposing volumes on his return, he 
seems to have learned less about the countiy than even a 
two weeks' tourist of to-day. Dr. Poeocke's work is of 
real value, though, as far as the Copts were concerned, he 
laboured under the usual disadvantage of receiving all his 
information about them through the medium of Moslem 
interpreters or the zealous Koman Catholic misaionaries, 
who could not forgive them for their loyalty to their 
National Church and Patriarch. Dr. Pococke landed at 
Alexandria in 1737, and went first to visit Cosmas, the 
Greek Patriarch, in Rosetta. John XVII. waa then the 
Patriarch of the National Church ; but during his travels 
Pococke associated almost exclusively with Moalems or 
with the Roman Catholic Franciscans, whose establish- 
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ments along the Nile were under the protection of the 
English. He visited Mohalla-el-Kebir, where he was told 
there were 500 Copta, and Pa-Hebeit (laeum), where he 
saw the remains of a great temple ; and then, after a stay 
in Cairo, went to the Fayoum and up the Nile. In his 
time the Wtite and Bed monasteries were still called by 
their proper names of Deyr Anbar Shenouda and Deyr 
Anbar Peschoi ; and at Ermentthe remains of the magnifi- 
cent church, which waa one of the oldest in Egj'pt, excited 
his astonished admiration. Though the country was quiet 
during the montha of his sojourn in Egypt, and he saw no 
actual fighting, he observes that the practice of poisoning 
each other among the Turkish classes was so common as 
hardly to excite remark, and that ' the word of a Turk 
passes for nothing ' even between themselves. Most of 
the Copts, he found, knew how to read and write, but 
hardly any other class of natives could do so. He mentions 
that the Turkish Janissaries used to be entrusted with the 
collection of the poll-tax from the native Christians ; but 
that now they were even worse off, as a Turk from Con- 
stantinople obtained this privilege by heavy bribes to the 
Sultan, and managed to squeeze even more out of the 
native Christiana than the Janissaries could do. Pococke 
travelled also in Jerusalem and Cyprus, and ended his 
days as Bishop of Meath. 

From 1736 to 1743 Osman BeyZulfikar was the most 
powerful man in Egypt, of whom one quite exceptional 
virtue is recorded — that he never took bribes. For the rest, 
he was — like hia compatriots — revengefiil, treacherous, 
and merciless. 

Unlike them, however, when hia tyranny could be 
borne no longer, he was not murdered, but exiled to 
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Const an linople, where the Sultan received him with honour 
and made some attempt to compel the restitution of his 
gootiB (bis house having been, aa usual, sacked and 
pillaged), but with no success. 

In 1713 a Paaha named Mohammed-el- Yadaksi pro- 
posed to refoTiQ Egypt. He began by an absolute pro- 
hibition of tobacco ! Three times a day he sent his officer 
to parade the streets of Cairo, and all those found smoking 
were severely pnniahed. He was recalled within two 
years, and it is nob recorded of him that he succeeded 
in achieving any other reform. A learned Sheikh also 
endeavoured to reform his countrymen, and preached 
before several of the Emirs against their wickedness. 
These promptly gave their followers the order to assassinate 
him, hut he escaped, and probably gave up the attempt to 
infjuence them, since he certainly died a natural death. 
The most striking feature in the history of this time is the 
cold-blooded treachery which all the Turkish Mamelukes 
alike displayed the moment there seemed to be any 
occasion of serving their own ends thereby. No oath 
seemed sufficiently binding to restrain them from acts 
which the mere tie of common nationality would be 
sufficient to deter one Englishman from committing 
£^ainst another. 

In 1746 the Pasha (Mohammea Rogheb) received 
secret instructions from the Sultan that the families of 
Katemesh and Demiati, two of the most powerful Mame- 
luke clans, were to be exterminated. The Pasha attempted 
to carry out his instructionSj and planned a massacre o f 
all the Beys at a general meeting of Uie Divan. But 
neither Bey nor Emir ever went unarmed or unprepared 
for ireai-'hery in those days; and though in the first onset 
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three of their numbpr were cut down, the rest defended 

themselves and escaped from the citadel. They called out 

their followers, and another civil war took place, which 

ended in the death of several more Emirs and the flight 

of others into Upper Egypt. In 1748 a Pasha named 

Ahmed came to Cairo, who was devoted to science and 

desii'ed to profit by the learning of the Egyptians. To 

this end he surrounded himself with all the most learned 

Sheikhs of the universities, only to discover that they 

r knew almost nothing, and that their time was devoted for 

i the most part to grammatical and theological subtleties. 

[ One of them, Sheikh Abdallah el Shabroni, who was the 

[ Sheikh El Azhar, he retained about him for some time, 

I hoping to find that his first impressions were mistaken ; 

[ "but the Sheikh El Azhar was as ignorant as the rest. The 

a repeatedly demanded where were the learned 

I Egyptians of whom he had heard so much ; and the 

[, Sheikh did not tell him, what he must have known, that 

I what little learning and science still lingered in Egypt 

T was to be found among the Christians. He searched 

I diligently, on the other liand, to find a Moslem whose 

[ learning did come up to the modest requirements of the 

I Tnrldah Pasha, and found him at last in the person of 

I Sheikh Hassan, a man of Abyssinian extraction, fathpr 

I of the historian called Gabbarti, and the last teacher of 

I astronomy in the mosque of El Azhar. 

During the first half of this century the Christians 
[ had been left comparatively in peace while the Moslems 
quarrelled among themselves. Their arts and industries, 
indeed, had never quite recovered from the shock inflicted 
on them by the Ottoman conqueror, and were being 
gradually crushed out of existence by repented exactions. 
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They had also Bnffere<l, in common with the Moslem Copts, 
from the constant brigandage of the Bedouin and tte 
wnndering armies of the Emirs. In Cairo no man wLo 
had anything to Ivee was safe, least of all a Chrisdaa or 
a Jew. In 1733 (a.h. 1146) the Kashef of each district 
had been ordered, in consequence of a firman received 
from the Snitan, to inflict a fine on every Christian or 
.lew in his district. They were ronghly divided inffl 
three classes, according to their supposed means of pay- 
ment ; the first class was assessed at 420 paras a head, 
the second at 270, and the third at 100 a head.' Bat 
since the execution of Father Clement no Christian seems 
to have been put to death by the Government for his 
I'eligion ; nor had there been any formal order for the 
destruction of i.-hurches. Moreover, the Christiana had 
Iieoome more and more indispensable to the Government, 
in oonaequence of the increasing ignorance and dishonesty 
among the Moslem ' upper ' claBses. 

In 1731 the Homan missionaries had nine establish- 
ments south of Cairo — at Antinoe, Asaiout, Abn Tige, 
Hedfi'h, Althniin, Grirgeh, Luxor, Assuan, and even at Deyr 
in Nubia; for in this year we learn that Pope Clement XII. 
nent orders trO the Superiors of all these places that they 
wt^ro t-o use their utmost endeavoms to obtain Coptic child- 
ren and send them to be educated in Some. Even then 
the cliildriMi sent were of Homan Catholic parents, since 
no tni'inbtir of tlie Coptic Church could be won over by 
threnta or promises to part with his children for this 
' Tho voluo o( tho Egyptian money was otttnged so often under tiio 
UtUnTinn Hultan* thub it is imposBlble to give an eiaat equivalent ot 
(1li« «imi 111 ansllib. Pocoake aa;a that in his time (1737) a pncse 
inuunt In IQgypt 311,000 mediues, and a medine seems to have been 
wnrlh nbuiilUJi^ 
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purpose. In ci dentally we learn that there were French 
and English passengers on the vessel which hronght them 
down the Nile. When the ship reached Anaena, we are 
told, the French and English travellers went to see the 
ruins of the old city ; but the Cathohc Copts hastened to 
present themselves before the resident missionary, and 
attended a service in his chapel. 

The same Pope wrote to John XVII. by Cardinal 
Belluga and another missionary, who were empowered to 
treat with the Coptic Patriarch in the Pope's name, if by 
any means he could be brought to submit himself and his 
Church to Kome ; but the negotiations were as fruitless as 
usiial. Clement's successor, Benedict XIV., threw off alt 
pretence that the Coptic Church was in communion with 
Rome, and, instead of corresponding with the Patriarch, 
consecrated the first Roman Catholic Metropolitan who 
owned any real jurisdiction in Egj-pt. This man was a 
I Copt, resident in Jerusalem, by name Athanasius, and the 
date of his appointment ia 1741. Athanasius continued 
to reside in Jerusalem, and appointed a priest named Justus 
Maraglic his Vicar-General in Egypt, to whom in 1 745 
Pope Benedict addressed a long letter of instmctions. 
About this time Raphael Tuky, a native of Girgeh, who 
had been caught young and educated at Rome, was 
appointed Bishop of Arsinoe — where, however, he does 
not seem to have been allowed to reside long.' He was 
a man of considerable learning, and was recalled to Rome 
to aBsiat in the publication of various works in Coptic, 
' In the later jea^ra ot the eighteenth oenturf the Haman CatholicB 
were able to record a signal trimnph, viz. the conversion of the Bishop 
ot Qirgeh to tiie Roman Ghuieh. He was perseouted, not appaientlj 
by the Copts, but b; the HoBlems, and escaped to Borne, where he lived 
tilllSO?. 
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including a grammar and some litorgiee. Besides thees 
he translated several Greek and Latin books into Coptic 
and Arabic. 

In 1743 the King of Abyssinia sent an embassy te 
tbe Patriarch to ask for a new Abana, Christodnloa being 
dead. One of tbe men sent was an Egyptian named 
George, the two others wei-e named Likaniog and Theodoras, 
who was a priest. By this time all the sea-coast was m 
the bauds of Mobummedaus, and Abyssinia has never yet 
recovered any of her ancient ports. The iloslem Governor 
of Maasowa seized and imprisoned the three envoys, tooli 
from them half of tbe money which had been entrostsd 
to them for convej'ance to Egypt, and threatened them willi 
martyrdom. George the Egyptian disappeared ; whether 
he was murdered or contrived to effect hia escape was 
never known. Likanioa at length gave way and becMW 
a Moslem ; only Theodorus, on a ransom being sent fiw 
Abyaainia, was set free, and continued bis journey I* 
Cairo. It was not till 1745 that the new Abuna w» 
able to set out for Abyssinia, and when he arrived it 
Masaowa tbe same thing happened. Tbey were throw 
into prison, but Theodoras contrived some way of effecting 
his companion's escape, and, strange to say, was not ill' 
mediately put to death in consequence. He was i^s" 
held for i-anaom, and finally released on its arrival, ffllfl 
he returned to Abyssinia. 

Tbe Roman Catholic missionaries were by this las' 
firmly established in Egypt ; and though tbey made &< 
converts from the National Church, tbey had a la»g< 
following among tbe Syrians settled in Egypt, and otW 
members of the Greek Cbnrch. They had churches i 
their own, which were frequented by many who did B* 
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formally join them, but were doubtless counted as con- 
verts. The Sultan heard of the increase of European 
influence through these Latin establishments, and was 
disquieted thereby. He ordered the Patriarch of the 
Greek Church in Egypt to forbid any member of his com- 
munion to attend the European services, on pain of being 
fined collectively a sum of one thousand purses. The 
money was paid, and the Syrians continued to attend the 
Latin churches. One of the Egyptian Emirs seized the 
occasion to imprison four of the Latin missionaries and to 
extort a considerable sum of money for their ransom. 

For some centuries the Copts had been forbidden to 

make the pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and this prohibition 

was a constant source of grief to the devout among them. 

In the year 1753 (a.h. 1166) it was determined to make a 

jenewed effort and try what bribery could effect. The 

Coptic secretary of one of the principal Emirs undertook 

"the negotiations on behalf of his nation, and eventually 

"the Sheikh El Azhar consented, in return for a bribe of 

11,000 dinars (700Z.), to procure them a fetwa (a permit or 

2>assport) ordering that the Copts should be permitted to 

33iake the pilgrimage in peace and safety, and that no 

3M!oslem should interfere with them. The fetwa was duly 

delivered to the Copts, and preparations for the pilgrimage 

"Were immediately commenced on a gigantic scale. The 

lace of rendezvous was the desert on the east side of 

airo, and here hundreds of Christians arrived daily ; gifts 

'vv^ere prepared for offering at the Holy Sepulchre, litters 

"^^ere constructed for the women and children, and an 

Escort of Bedouin was engaged for the journey. The 

^^ews of the pilgrimage spread on all sides, and gave great 

fence to the Moslems. Abdallah el Shabroni, the Sheikh 
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EI Azhar, found himself very nopopnlar in consequence of 
the permission which he had obtained for them, and at 
length the secret of his complaisance leaked out. He was 
oi>enlj- reproached with the bribe he had token, and at first 
flatly denied that he had received any money, though, as a 
matter of fact, he had received an extra backsheesh over and 
above the stipalated snm. When he perceived that denial 
was useless, he took another way of restoring his prestige 
among the Moslems, He called out the students of El 
Azhar, inflamed the mob by an harangue against the 
pilgrimage, and ended by exhorting them to fall upon the 
camp of the unsuspecting Christians. The crowd needed 
no second bidding. A tumultuous multitude, armed with 
sticks and stones, poured out upon the Copts, who were 
taken entirely by surprise. They were stoned and beaten, 
the whole camp was pillaged, and everything takeu from 
them. No exertions of the Copts high in office could 
obtain any redress, and all the enormous expenses to which 
they had been put were thrown away. 



\ 



CHAPTER XXXVm 

ALI BEY 



The next Emir who stands out sufficiently from the crowd I 
of murderous brigands to be worth mention is Ali Bey. 
He was the freed slave of one of the principal Emirs, and 
after his master had met with the usual death by asaaBsina- 
tion, Ali Bey was himself in danger for some time. He 
had amassed considerable wealth under his late master, 
and spent it in buying Mamelukes, or military slaves, to 
strengthen himself in case of attack. When the attack 
came, however, after a bloody fight in the streets, Ali Bey 
was defeated, and took refuge in the Said with several 
other Beys who had espoused his cause. Collecting a con- 
siderable force, he marched again upon Cairo, defeated the 
rival Emirs in a pitched battle, and pursued them as far 
as Tanta. 

Even here they were not safe, so rapidly had the power 
of Ali Bey increased, Tanta was taken by storm, one of 
the two Emirs who had entrenched themselves there was 
killed, and the other, who had taken refuge in the mosque, 
was starved into surrender, and afterwards strangled. 

From this time, with the exception of two short periods 
in the years 1763 and 1765, when popular outbreaks of 
detestation drove him into exile for some months, Ali Bey 
reigned supreme in Egypt for ten years. It was a veritable 
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reign or terror ; for. trusting to his private army of Mame- 
Inkes and the tack of combinatioa among the other Bejs, 
he exiled or mordered, by twenty or thirty at a time, 
all those whom he had reason to snspect of desiring to sap- 
plant him. He forbade the purchase of freah Mamelnkee 
— by which atone the fighting staff of the Beys coold be 
kept up — to anyone bat liimBelf, and confiscated the wealth 
of those whom he had slain or exiled. He employed a 
physician of the Greek Chorch to poison a rival whom he 
dared not attack openly, but the attempt failed. If a man, 
particularly a Christian or a Jew, appeared to have money, 
he was liable at any moment to be arrested and tortured 
till he had paid down almost all that he possessed. One 
Jew, a clerk in the Boulac custom-house, died under the 
bastinado after he had already paid down 40,000 pieces of 
gold to purchase his release. Nor were the Moslems safe 
from his rapacity. In 1770 he imposed a special tax 
upon the whole of Egypt in addition to those under which 
the inhabitants groaned already. Every village was to 
contribute 100 dollars. It was no comfort to the Moham- 
Hiedau Copts in these circumstances to know that their 
Christian brethren had, in addition to their share of this 
tax, to make up a further contribution of 100,000 dollars, 
and the Jews '10,000 dollars. The Moslem director of the 
mint having amassed an enormous fortune, Ali Bey exiled 
him and took everything he possessed, even to his clothes, 
arms, and books. He found it necessary to appoint a 
Christian to succeed him. 

The Ottoman Sultan more than once endeavoured to 
compass the death of this too powerful Emir, and in 1 76S 
formally despatched au order to the Pasha of the year in 
Egypt demanding the head of Ali Bey, The spies of the 
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latter warned him in time ; he laid an ambuBcade for the 
Imperial messenger, killed him, and took from him the 
Imperial firman. The next day he called a general 
aBsembly of the Mameluke Beys, displayed the firman, and 
assured them that his own murder was to have been fol- 
lowed by a general massacre of all the Mameluke Beys 
and Emirs. He invited them to throw off the Ottoman 
yoke and elect a Sultan from among themselves, as in the 
old days. 

Whether desirous or not, no one dared at that time to 
oppose Ali Bey. The Pasha was ordered to leave the 
country at once, and Egypt was declared independent 
under Ali Bey. The coast of Syria promptly followed 
suit, and the Ottoman Sultan was too much occupied by 
his war with Russia to take any efiectual action against 
Syria and Egypt, The Paaha of Damascus was ordered 
to send troops against the rebels, and did so, but was 
beaten by the Sheikh l^ahir of Acre, who put 25,000 men 
to rout with 6,000 in the North of Syria. Ali Bey next 
directed his arms against the Hawarah Bedouin, who had 
invaded the Said and for some years had been masters of 
the country between Assiut and Assnan. They were 
subdued, and the whole country submitted to Ali Bey. 
Another Bedouin chief whose father and grandfather before 
kim had ruled over a tract of country on the west bank 
of the Nile, and had been on friendly relations with Ali 
Bey for some time, was suddenly attacked by the latter 
and killed, together with forty of his men. 

By the summary processes of murder and exile Ali Bey 
had rid himself of all formidable rivals among the Emirs, 
even of those who had been his friends, but who fell 
victims to his insatiable love of power and money. In 

VOL. II. V 
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spite of his treatment of the ChristiaiiB, the only man whom 
he seems to have really trnsted was a Christian Copt, a man 
named Moallem Risk, whom he raised from the position of 
secretary to that of Controller of the Mint. 

Jloallem Risk was a man of some learning and par- 
ticularly devoted to the study of astronomy, which proved 
a foi-tnnate circumstance for Mr. Bruce, the well-known 
English traveller, who penetrated into Abyssinia at this 
time. Bruce landed in Alexandria in 1768, and Risk sent 
special orders that his luggage was not to be tonched at tte 
custom-house, nor any duty charged upon his belongings. 
Mr. Bruce, much pleased at this unexpected good fortune, 
sent a very handsome backsheesh in return t;0 MoaJlem Risk 
when he arrived at Cairo. Bnt the Copt returned it with 
offerings of his own, and a message to say that, when Mr- 
Bruce was sufficiently rested, Risk hope.d to visit him and 
to be permitted to see him make use of his instrument*, 
Meanwhile he had obtained a special guarantee for Mr. 
Brace's safety from All Bey. It was by the advice of 
Moallem Risk also that Bruce took up hia abode in the old 
fortress of Babylon, where the Patriarch had ordered rooms 
to be prepared for him. After some delays Bruce started 
on his adventurous journey up the river, but, having 
reached Assuan, he found it his best plan to retrace his 
steps to Lnxor and make his way across to Kosseir, 
whence he went to Abyssinia by sea. He succeeded, 
however, in coming beck the whole way by land, 
right througii the Soudan, which had sunk by this time 
into the distracted and degraded state in which it has 
remained almost ever since. A negro dynasty, nominany 
Moslem, had finally crushed the Christian kingdom 
of the south, and from Senaar their representative 
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claimed a shadowy sovereignty over the whole of the 
Soudan. 

The great traveller met with most undeserved unbelief 
and obloquy in his own day ; but one very extraoi-diiwrv 
error into which he fell does not seem to have been de- 
tected by anyone. He never discovered the existence of 
the Coptic Charch ! 

Though the Patriarch of that Church gave him letters 
without which he could not possibly have accomplished 
bis travels in safety, and though Brace speaks with sincere 
gratitude of the help and kindness shown him by all tlie 
members of that Church, he writes all through of the Grerk 
Church, and is evidently under the impression that ihe 
Patriarch Mark (whose name he gives correctly) was the 
Patriarch of the Orthodox Greek Church, to which, as 
Bruce thought, all Egypt and Abyssinia owned allegiance.' 
He never seems to have heard of the Greek Patriarch 
Cyprian, and, indeed, it is not improbable that the latter 
spent but little of his life in Egypt. 

By the time Bruce reached Eg;"pt again on his return 
journey, Ali Bey had fallen from the snpreme power which 
he had committed so many crimes to obtain. He perit-hed 
— not by the enterprise of the Ottoman Sultan, agai>iHt 
whom he was prepared, having rebuilt the forts of Alex- 
andria and Damietta : nor yet by the private vengeance 
of one of the many Emirs and Beys whom he had delimited 
and exiled ; but by the treachery of one of his <iwn 
Mamelukes — Mohammed Abn Dahab.* This man, whom 

I See pp. 108 and 109 o( vol. L of Mr. Bnice'a Travels, p. 100 ct 
vol. iii., p. 416 of vol. iv., and p, 199 of vol. tj. 

< He owed his DJokname of Aba Dahab (' FaLhei of Gold ') lo the 
fact that when be was nioed to the dignitj ol Sandjak his large^iie u, 
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spite of his treatment of the Christians, the only man wtnm 
he seems to have really trnrted was a Christian Copt, amaa 
named Moallem Risk, whom he raised from the positico of 
secretary to that of Controller of the Mint. 

Moallem Risk was a man of some learning and pa> 
ticularly devoted to the stndy of astronomy, which proved 
a fortunate circumstance for Mr, Bruce, the well-knotni 
F^nglish traveller, who penetrated into Abyssinia at this 
time. Bruce landed in Alexandria in 1 768, and Risk sent 
special orders that his Uiggage was not to be touched at tie 
cuBtom-houee, nor any dnty charged u]»n his belongings. 
Mr. Bruce, much pleased at this unexpected good fortune, 
sent a verj- handsome backsheesh in return to Moallem RiA 
when he arrived at Cairo. But the Copt retnmed it with 
offerings of his own, and a message to say that, when Mt, 
Bruce was sufficiently rested, Risk hoped to visit him and 
to be permitted to see him make use of his instrumentf. 
Meanwhile he had obtained a special guarantee for Sir, 
Bruce's safety from Ali Bey. It waa by the advice of 
Moallem Risk also that Bruce took up his abode in the oM 
fortress of Babylon, where the Patriarch had ordered roomf 
to be prepared for him. After some delays Bruce started 
on his adventurous journey up the river, but, having 
reached Assuan, he found it his best plan to retrace his 
steps to Luxor and make his way across to Koaseiri 
whence he went to Abyssinia by sea. He succeeded, 
however, in coming back the whole way by land, 
right through the Soudan, which had sunk by this time 
into the distracted and degraded state in which it has 
remained almost ever since. A negro dynasty, nominally 
Moslem, had finally crushed the Christian kingd( 
of the south, and from Senaar their represei 
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had fDllowed the fortunes of AU Bey — Ibrahim Bey and 
Murad Bey — to ensure their desertion of their master at 
the critical moment. Besides enormous bribes in money, 
Mtirad Bey stipulated in addition that the favourite wife 
of A-li Bey, Sitt© Nefiasa, a beautifat Georgian, should be 
given up to him. 

The bar^in was agreed npon, and at the critical 
moment the two Beys deserted to the side of ilohammed ; 
the rest of Ali'a army fled, the ten Mamelukes who alone 
remained with him were slain, and Ali Bey, mortally 
wounded, waa carried in a litter to Cairo, where seven 
days afterwards he expired. It was said at the time that 
the doctors whom Mohammed Bey sent to attend him 
were instructed that their patient itiiist not recover. 

Ali Bey had done a great deal of building in Egypt 
during his ten years' reign, principally at Boulao, where 
he had constructed an embankment and a bazaar, which 
gave great oifence, since it occupied the site of some 
beautiful gardens, and was, according to Gabbarti, one of 
the ugliest erections ever seen. 

In the latter half of this century a great many build- 
ings were constructed by an Emir named Abd-el-Eahman. 
Thid mau built or restored eighteen large mosques in 
Cairo. The mosque of the Moghrabins ; the mosque of El 
Saidtt el Setouhia, near the Bab-el-Futah ; the mosque 
Hussein, the mosque Saida Zeinab,' the mosque Saida 
Sekina, another called Saida Alaha, the niosqne of 
Abu-el-Seoud el Jarhi, the moaque Sherif-el-Din el 
Kurdi, the mosque of the Sheikh el Heftii, and three 
others whose names are not given are amongst those 
which were new. He also set up many schools and 

' Iduiilii Zoiiiab was not tiniaUoJ till aoJne yeAis later. ^^M 
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sebils (or public fountaiiiB), besides bridges and private 
ho uses. 

With all this, Abd-el-Bahman does not receive a very- 
good character from the Moslem historian Gabbarti, who 
accuses him of unbounded avarice, which led him to amass 
money in all sorts of illegitimate ways. He was the 
loyal follower of Ali Bey, who repaid his devotion, so soon 
as he felt strong enough to do it with impunity, by exile 
to the Hejaz. Abd-el-Rahman was permitted to return, 
when an old man, in 1776 ; but the journey was too much 
for him, and he died a few days afterwards. 

Mohammed Bey Abu Dahab recalled several of the 

Emirs who had been exiled by Ali Bey, and restored them 

to their ancient privileges. He did not, however, enjoy 

the supreme power which he had coveted more than a few 

years. In 1775 he invaded Syria, which still remained for 

the most part in the hands of Sheikh Zahir. He took Jafia 

by assault and massacred the inhabitants to a man — 

Moslem, Jew, aud Christian alike. Most of the women 

were given over as prey to the soldiers, and the children 

were distributed as staves. This bloody deed struck 

terror throughout Syria. Sheikh Zahir left Acre, bidding 

the inhabitants make what terms they could. Not only 

Acre but ali the other towns submitted to Mohammed 

L Abu Dahab without striking a blow. Cairo received 

L orders to illuminate and decorate itself in his honour; but 

t even as it obeyed, the news came that Mohammed was 

I dead. It was generally believed in Egypt that he died of 

I joy at his own success. 

The death of Mohammed Aba Dahab left Egypt in the 
P bftnds of the three principal Mameluke Beys, since th 
f Faahas who went and came at intervals from Constantino] 
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were bat puppets to soothe the pride of the Ottoman 
Sultan and make him content with nominal sovereignty 
and his yearly tribnte. These three Beys were Ismail 
Bey, who had been left in charge of Egypt daring 
Mohammed's Syrian campaign ; Ibrahim Bey, who was 
Governor of Cairo ; and Miirad Bey, who succeeded to the 
command of the army on Mohammed's death. All theaa 
Beys had been the slavea of AH Bey, and had betrayed 
their master ; the nationality of the former is not stated, 
but the two latter were Circassians. 

It was not long before dissensions broke ont between 
the three. Mnrad and Ibrahim combined against Ismail 
Bey, and, after petty fights bad inflicted incalculable misery 
on the innocent popalation, a pitched battle left the two 
Circassians masters of the field. Ismail Bey fled the 
country, but returned in a few months with fresh forces, 
only to receive a more crushing defeat in the desert near 
Helwan. Almost all the remainder of his house perished, 
and he himself escaped with difficulty to one of the caves 
in the Mokattam bills, where he lay concealed for three 
days. Murad and Ibrahim now lived aa conqnerors in 
the country, plundering where they would, and mocking 
the Saltan with a yearly account in which they repre- 
sented that the sums due to Egypt from the Sublime 
Porte more than balanced the amount due from Egypt as 
tribute. 

During the years 1777-80 M. Sonnini i 
travel in Egypt by the French Government, the objecte ofl 
his inquiries being both scientific' and political, since th(J 
French Court was already meditatin 

some years later ( 
was no doubt an excellent u 
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and overbearing character ill-fitted him for travel and 
research in Egypt. Moreover, he believed everything that 
was told him, however incredible, if it were to the disad- 
vantage of the Egyptians, particularly the Christiana ; and 
he had evidently a strong partiality for their Mameluke 
tyrants, although he is compelled to admit that they were 
responsible for the ruin and misery of the country, He 
spent moat of hie time at Rosetta, where the Europeans 
were allowed more liberty than in any other town in 
Egypt; whereas in Cairo he could hardly show himself 
outside the gates of the French quarter, owing to the dis- 
turbed state of the town.' From Rosetta, however, he 
made an expedition to the Wady Natron ; and from Cairo, 
armed with a letter from Murad Bey and disguised as a 
physician, he was able to make his way with great diffi- 
culty as far as Luxor, in the vain hope of reaching Abys- 
sinia by way of the Soadan. Civil war broke out again, 
and he was compelled to return to Cairo. He mentions 
that all the Europeans in Cairo employed Berbers as 
servants except the French, who had been forbidden 
to do so by their own Government since the murder of 
De Roule in 1706. Finding that not even the money 
tribute was forthcoming from Egypt under Murad and 
Ibrahim, the Sultan of Turkey, now Abd-el-Hamid, 
who had succeeded to the throne in 1774', resolved 
to interfere. He did not care whether Egypt were 
' Sonnini mentions that a few daja after Ismail Bey had bean 
driven into exile, Murad Bey, desiring to deEtm? one of Ismail's Irienda 
who had taken tetage in the citadel, sent for an BngUsh engineer 
named Kobinson, and desired ^im 
Englishman refused, alleging s,u an escuae that ti 
mortal's and bombs, and that none could be procured 
Instead of beheading Robinson, as Sonnini 



expected, Miuad 



him with a thousand eequina ! 



itadel 

to do so would need 

Lrer than Venice. 

think was to be 
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oppressed or hia governor reduced to a cypher, but he M 
B'about his raonev. and resolved to fight for it. In the 
yew 1786 ' {a.h. 1-200) a Turkish army landed at Alei- 
Andria nnder Hassan Pasha, aad after a bloodv bottle 
Murad and Ibrahim were defeated and fled to the Said, 
leaving Hassan Pasha to inarch to Cairo unopposed.' 
Submission, however, could not save the DDotfending 
[mpulation from the miseries inseparable from the passage 
of a Turkish army. Behind them as they marched the 
country was k'ft desolate and ruined, and those villagere 
were lucky who had time to fly before them, and thuB 
escape with the loss of all their property and the ruin of 
their crops. Kassan entered Cairo on August 1, 1786, 
and began by confiscating all that belonged to the 
rebellious Beys, selling everything by public auction, in- 
cluding the inmates of their harems. He sent an expedi- 
tion to the Said against Murad and Ibrahim ; but, after a 
great deal of bloodshed on both sides and the ruin of that 
part of the country, the two Beys retreated into the 
Soudan, and the Turkish expedition returned to Cairo, 

Hassan Pasha stayed about a year in Cairo, and 
restored Ismail Bey to power as Sheikh El Beled. He 
executed a great number of the most turbulent Mame- 
' Early in this ;aar 1T8Q Ihs gieat door of the mosque of SulUn 
Hassan was solemaly roopened. The ebops which had been built in 
front o£ it were demoliabed and a wall pulled down. Tbe door had 
heen built up for fifty years, ever eiace the massacre of the eleven 
Fikarite Emits in 173<!, when the great door of the masque had been 
burnt to eHect an entrance tor the murderers. 

'' When the Busaian Government became aware that the Ottoioan 
Saltan proposed to send an expedition to Egypt, the Ituaeian Conaol al 
Alexandria received instructions to arrange an alliance with the Mamelofae 
Beys against Turkey, and he made overtures to Ibrahim and Murad Bey in 
consequence. But they deelined European tnterferenoe. believing them- 
selves secure ; and when Hassan Pasha lauded, they found it was too late. 
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Moalema was coiwwnied, so that from hencefortli 
Copta were tnown by one name to the Mosiema and 
another among their fellow-Christians. At the preee^ 
time the former name has in many instances become ti 
Bnmame of o Coptic family. 

This order was followed in a few days by a forcibi 
confiscation of all the slaves owned by Christiana. The| 
soldiers broke into all the Chnstian houses — a task 
must have been singularly congenial to them — and drove 
out by main force all the slaves whom they found, The 
uufortonate creatures were forced in droves up to the 
citadel, where by order of the Paeha they were put np 
to public auction. Most of them were bought in .by the 
soldiei's, who set up a regular slave market in the citadel, 
and sold the slaves at an increased price to all who cauie 
for them. 

An inquisition was made into the number of the 
Christians and the houses and property belonging to them, 
A fine of 500 purses was imposed upon them, and the 
poll-tax for the year was doubled, every Christian in 
Egypt paying two dinars a head instead of oue. In addi- 
tion, the Christian families who had been in the employ- 
ment of the rebel Beys Murad and Ibrahim bad an extra 
fine to pay. 

No Moslem house of any wealth or importance could 
carry on its business without employing Christians for all 
ofSces requiring intelligence and probity, and the number 
of Christians who had been engaged in the service of 
Murad and Ibrahim was so large that their fines produced 
the sum of 75,000 dollars. The Patriarch at that 
time was John XVIII. Hia treasurer was arrested, bat, 
fortunately for him, Haasau Pasha was recalled to Turkey 
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in the autumn of the year 1787' to take command of an 
expedition against the RuBsiana. Ismai! Bey was left to 
the exercise of almost unchecked power, for Abdi, the new 
Paaha sent by the Ottoman Government, was, aa nsual, a 

e cypher. The limits of Ismail's power were indeed 
greatly circumscribed in one sense, for Ibrahim and Murad 
still held possession of the Said as far north as Minieh in 
open rebellion,'' 

For aoine years the monotonous record of strife and 
oppression continues. ' During this time,' says the Moslem 
historian Gabbarti, whose pages are iiill of detailed accounta, 
all buaineaa was at a standstill, and we were more miser- 
able than we had ever been in our lives. The roads were 
destroyed, and no place anywhere was secure.' Where 
the Emirs were not, the predatory Bedouin took their 
place, and all through the country neither life nor pro- 
perty was safe. Not even the caravan of the Mecca 
pilgrimage was respected, and Ismail Bey in vain at- 
tempted to strengthen hia position by importing Ronme- 
Han and Albanian soldiers ; they only added fresh elements 

' In the early dajB of tiiia jear the ChriatiauB had been Bubjectad to 
a new ontrage, Abdi Pasha, happeniog to pasa througt a part of the 
town nhich he had cot before seen, ashed Ismail Bej, who was liding 
with him, wbat was the name of the quarter. On beiag told that it 
WB8 nlmoat entirely occupied by Christians, he gave orders that all the 
liouses should be at onoe demolished. Before the order conld be carried 
out the principal Christians obtained its revocation on payment of a 
■um of aS.OOO dollars, of which 17,CM)0 was paid by the Syrians and 
the rest by the Copts. 

' Gabbarti tella us that in the year 1789 an ambassador arrived 
from India, gent by the Sultan Haider, to demand aid from the Ottomui 
Bnltan to make war against the English in India. Abd-ol-Hamid 
permitted him to recruit in Egypt; but Oabbarti says that, as br 
insisted on branding everyone who came to talie service under him wi 
BD ineffaceable mark, he did not obtain many followers. 
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Sheikhs of the town promising to amend their ways, to 
abolish unjust exaction and open robbery, and to send 
their dues more regularly to Mecca. But this agreement 
was observed for about a month, and after that all the old 
practices were revived. At the close of the eighteenth 
century Egypt was perhaps in a worse condition than she 
had been in at any time since the Roman conquest. Her 
industries were paralysed, her commerce ruined, and the 
same relapse into barbarism which had already overtaken 
the Soudan was rapidly overwhelming the more fertile 
soil and historic civilisation of Egypt. But the little body 
of Europeans who, by virtue of their immunities and the 
foreign power at their back, kept alive the feeble spark ot 
commercial life which was all that was left to her, had not 
been uninterested spectators of her increasing weakness ; 
and the French, who all over the world at that date were 
dreaming of universal conquest, felt that their time had 
come. 
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Moslems waa concerned, so that from teucefortli 
(kipta were known by one name to the Moslems "«? 
Mother among their fellow-Christians, M '^^ ?"*] 
time the former name has in many icstancf* i'*'" 
Bomame of a Coptic family. 

This order was followed in a few days dJ 
con6scatioD of al! the slaves owned by Clinstii'* 
soldiers broke into all the Christian houses— b*^ 
mnst have lieen singularly congenial to them— ''^ 
out by mun force all the slaves whom they tt 
unfortunate creatures were forced in droves ^V * " 
citadel, where by order of the Pasha they ^^'^j, 
to public auction. Most of them were bought '^'7^1. 
soldiers, who set up a regular slave market in the O"^ 
and sold the slaves at an increased price to all *ho ^^ 
for them. 

An inquiaition was made into the number C" "^ 
Christians and the houses and property belonging tow* 
A fine of 500 purses was imposed upon them, and * 
poll-tax for the year was doubled, every ChristiSB''' 
Egypt paying two dinars a head instead of one. In aSfr 
tion, the Christian families who had been in the empli^' 
ment of the rebel Beys Murad and Ibrahim had an 
fine to pay. 

No Moslem house of any wealth op importance cod 
carry on its business without employing Christians for 84 
offices requiring intelligence and probity, and the numbi 
of Christians who had been engaged in the service i 
Murad and Ibrahim was so large that tbeii- fines produced 
the sum of 75,000 dollars. The Patriarch at tb| 
time was John SVIII. His treasurer was arrested, bd 
fortunately for him, Hassan Pasha was recalled to Tiirl 
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eikhs of the town promising to amend their ways, to 
Dliah unjust exaction and open robbery, and to send 
■ir dues more regularly to Mecca. But this agreement 
3 observed for about a month, and after that all the old 
*tices were revived. At the close of the eighteenth 
"tury Egypt was perhaps in a worse condition Uian she 
- been in at any time since the Boman conquest. Her 
KiBtries were paralysed, her commerce ruined, and the 
Le relapse into barbarism which had already overtaken 
Soudan was rapidly overwhelming the more fertile 
and historic civilkation of Egypt. But the little body 
Europeans who, by virtue of their immunitieB and the 
*ign power at their back, kept alive the feeble spark of 
•.mercial life which was all that was left to her, had not 
Kn, uninterested spectators of her increasing weakness ; 
the French, who all over the world at that date were 
ajning of universal conquest, felt that their time had 
■■«. 
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apa^ct^mym^mi (a^ IMa) oneof tlielniflile<* 
btrnks of pB*aiOi wUcfc wen so fivqaent in tlie«*» 
■sMlh ana iiftliiiiliilli oentaaoB evried off ImslBT 
MMM^ Aooaadicf bnwictiiitt. TUs pured d» if 
far AentaraoflbnidaBd IlBkluin B^, sinoe the &■> 
left isChitD wen too Bmch dnrided between Ui t — h * 
coaceg n ing the hukmJ oi i to make coduhod eaon 
tkem. TWbj entamd Cairo as t^ acknowledged mMi 
of Egrpt in Joae or Jolf , and, their own bonsa hI 
fiuniliea having btMO destroyed and sold, tbey tmA f 
SMMon of aercra] beloagii>f to Emus who had latdj ^ 
of the lilagae, matried their widows, and ^w»«wd &■■ 
alarea. Tlie ATbaaiap and Syrian Boldios who haj te> 
in the service of Ismail reoeired three days' notioB t 
quit the ooontrr. 

lliat year the Nile did not rise to any heaglit,iB 
great scarcity of proriaions was added to the other miaenM^ 
o( the coontiy. In vain did Ibrahim and Mnrad p>ti<*! 
the streets to punish any tradesman canght selling gooi 
at famine prices ; they were obeyed while they pasati 
down the street, and no longer. For themselves, tbi 
BeyB brought plentifdl sappliee from Upper Egypt, bill 
these they stored in their own honses and refiised to shafl 
with the star\-ing populace. 'IVranny, injustice, sd 
famine,' says Gabbani, ' reigned throughout the country; 
In 1793 the pilgrim caravan was again attacked by ti 
Bedouin, the greater part of the pilgrims massacred, an 
all their goods stolen. A popular insurrection wama 
the BevB that there was a limit beyond which even tl 
unarmed Egyptians would turn upon them. They fonn 
it expedient to sign a paper drawn up by the piincip 
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Sheikhs of the town promising to amend their ways, to 

abolish unjust exaction and open robbery, and to send 

their dues more regularly to Mecca. But this agreement 

"was observed for about a month, and after that all the old 

practices were revived. At the close of the eighteenth 

century Egypt was perhaps in a worse condition than she 

had been in at any time since the Roman conquest. Her 

industries were paralysed, her commerce ruined, and the 

same relapse into barbarism which had already overtaken 

the Soudan was rapidly overwhelming the more fertile 

soil and historic civilisation of Egypt. But the little body 

of Europeans who, by virtue of their immunities and the 

foreign power at their back, kept alive the feeble spark ot 

commercial life which was all that was left to her, had not 

been uninterested spectators of her increasing weakness ; 

and the French, who all over the world at that date were 

dreaming of universal conquest, felt that their time had 

come. 
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a July 1, 1798, that Bonaparte, with Ms annyof 
1. 1312 ^'fi'^'^ ™^°' arrived in the harbour of Alexandria, acd 

a boat to bring off the French Consul before commencing 
hoatilitieB. From him they learat that on June 28, only 
two days before, Nelson with the English fleet had been 
at Alexandria in search of the French, and, finding thai 
no one had seen or heard of them, had set sail again 
immediately in further search. Nelson had, however seen 
Said Mohammed Iverim, the Governor of Cairo, and lad 
warned him of the approaching danger from the Freaoh. 
But the Moalem authorities, with the confidence bom of 
ignorance, refused all offers of help or alliance with tie 
English, 

' This country belongs to the Sultan,' they said, ' and 
neither the French nor anyone else has anything to do 
with it.' The English withdrew, and Said Mohammed 
Kerim sent tlie news to Cairo, where it was received with 
the same incredulous contempt. The Emirs loudly boasted 
that all the Europeans together could not stand for a 
single instant before them ; but had only to appear, to be 
crushed under the feet of their horses. 

Three days later, however, the French fleet came in 
sight, and a message of a very different character was at 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 

THE FRENCH INVASION 
J. 1798 It waa on Joly 1, 17SI8, that Bonaparta, with Has 




a l>oat to bring off the French Consul before 
hostilities. From him they learnt that on Jane 28, 
two days before, Nelson with the English fleet W 
at Alexandria in search of the French, and, finSiig 
no one had seen or heard of them, had set sail 
immediately in farther search. Nelson had, howevM, 
Said Mohammed Kerim, the Governor of Cairo, w 
warned him of the approaching danger from the ^ 
But the Moslem authorities, with the confidence bi 
ignorance, refiised all offers of help or allianoe 
English. 

' This country belongs to the Sultan,' they i 
neither the French nor anyone else has anything 
with it.' The English withdrew, and Said Mohs] 
Kerim sent the news to Cairo, where it was receivM 
the same incredulous contempt. The Emira loudlyW 
that all the Europeans together could not stand 
single instant before them ; but had only to appearj 
crushed under the feet of their horses. ] 

Three days later, however, the French fleet at 
siglit. and a message of a very different character » 
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once despatched by the governor fco Murad Bey : ' My 
lord, the fleet which has jast approached is immense ; we 
can discover neither its beginning nor its end. For the 
love of God and hie Prophet, send as some fighting 
men,' 

On the receipt of this commanication Mnrad Bey rode 
straight to the house of Ibrahim Bey (now the Kasr-el- 
Ain Hospital), and an informal council was hastily anm- 
moned. Much time was wasted in useless recriminations, 
but eventually it was agreed that Murad Bey should 
proceed down the left, bank of the Nile to meet the French 
army, Ibrahim shonld occupy Boulac with a reserve foroe 
to protect Cairo, and the Paaha (Abu Bekr Tarabulsi) 
was to send a courier express to Constantinople for aid. 

Meanwhile the position of all the Christians in Cairo, 
both native and European, was one of great danger. 
Indeed, the proposal was at once made in the Divan that 
the first measure taken should be the extermination of 
every Christian in Cairo in a general massacre ; and it 
was only overborne by a narrow majority of those who 
realised the impolicy and extreme difficulty of such a pro- 
ceeding at this juncture. Ibrahim Bey, always more 
favourable to the Christians than Murad, was firm in his 
protection of them, and his wife received and preserved 
many Europeans and their families; but the Copts were 
daily insulted, and threatened with death and pillage at 
the earliest oppertunity. Their churches, convents, and 
houBea were searched for arms ; ' in a word,' says Gabbarti, 
' -^SyP'' became from this moment the theatre of robberies 
and assassinatiouH without number.' 

Bonaparte landed at Alexandria almost without opposi- 
tion, and his soldiers readily scaled the crumbling waUs. 
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joen achieved the French army continued its march on 
jairo. Every village was lieaerted ou their approach, the 
nhabitants caiTying off everything that they possibly 
jould, and the French suffered severely from want of pro- 
" visions. 

_l At ShebreisB they met with Murad Bey and 4,000 

mounted Mamelukes, but after a pharp action the latter 

retired and fell back towards Cairo, abandoning his artillei-y 

4knd baggage. He took up a position at Embaba, where 

lie strongly entrenched himself, while Ibrahim Bey did 

tiie same thing on the opposite side of the river at Boulac. 

On July 21 the French army arrived at Embaba, and 

-tube same day the great battle commenced which decided 

the fate of Egypt. The Mamelukes fought well, but they 

■were outnumbered and out-generalled from the beginning. 

After some hours of hard fighting Murad Bey took flight 

with his immediate followers, and halting for a few 

moments at his Gizeh country-house, in order to secure his 

money and valuables, fled precipitately into Upper Egypt. 

For the Mamelukes who were still left fighting at 

Embaba it soon became a mere massacre. Many were 

drowned in the river, but most were slain on the field. 

Ibrahim Bey, hearing that all was lost, abandoned Bonlac 

and fled with Bekr Pasha into Cairo. 

Here the panic was universal. Everyone who could 
fled to Upper Egj-pt, and every beast of burden com- 
manded double price. All Saturday the stream of fugi- 
tives went on ; but hardly had they passed beyond the 
gates of the town, when they were set upon by the 
Bedouin whom Ibrahim Bey had called to his aid. They 
took all the valuables which each pei-son was bearing with 
him. They stripped every woman to the skin, and die- 
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hoQoared most of them, even those of high rank. Thq 
aasaasinated all those who mnde the smallest attempt al 
reeistance. Those who were able to escape back into lh( 
town with their lives considered themselves fortanate 
' Never in the whole history of Egypt," aaya Gabbarli 
'was there a night so full of horror as this. Teirible 
enongh to hear of, it was far more terrible to see.' 

On Siondaj- the French entered Cairo, and Bonapwt* 
established himself in the newly built palace of an Enfli 
in the Ezbekieh. He set about organising a Divan for &i 
governnieut of Cairo, after the pattern of that which haJ 
been already established in Alexandria, nnder General do 
Puy, who was made Governor of Cairo, and M. Pou* 
sielgne, who became Genera! Financial Administrator, 
Ten Moslem Sheikhs of Arab or Egyptian descent, three 
Mamelukes chosen by these Sheikhs, and two Christian 
Franco-Egyptians comprised this Divan, which received 
instructions that their first business was to raise a sum 
of 600,000 dollars for the necessities of the French anny. 
The latter was also allowed free pillage of all the Mame- 
lukes' houses; those Egyptians who did not wish to b« 
confonnded with them, and pillaged alike, obtained patents 
of proteution in writing from Bonaparte, which they fixed 
npon their doors. 

Public security was, however, maintained more eSect- 
ually than it had been for generations in Caii'o. The 
inhabitants were compelled, under stringent penalties, to 
sweep, water, and light their streets, and the massive 
wootlen doore which for a century or two had made it 
possible to shut off every street and alley from any commu- 
nication with the rest of the town — a most necessary pre- 
caution under the Mameluke rule — were removed, to allow 
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free patrol to the French garrison. M. Samuel Bemand 
was appointed Controller of the Mint, and money con- 
tinued to he strnck from the old dies, with the cypher of 
the reigning Sultan. 

A conaiderahle force was despatched in search of Ihra- 
him Bey, who, with his Mamelukes, had withdrawn into 
the Delta, and there was a good deal of indecisive fighting, 
in which both sides claimed the victory. Finally, in 
August, Ibrahim made hia way into Syria and took refuge 
with Djezzar at Acre. 

It was on August 1 that Neleon returned to the 
shores of Egypt in pursuit of the French, and anchored off 
Aboukir, where the French fleet was stationed. At sun- 
set on the same day the battle of Aboukir commenced, 
and by noon the next day every ship of the French fleet 
but four was taken or destroyed. 

The loss of their fleet struck with consternation every 
Frenchman in Egypt. Bonaparte did his best to minimise 
the effect on the minds of the natives, and a Syrian who 
had ventured to tell the truth about it in Cairo was 
severely punished ; but the Moslems slowly realised the 
importance of what had happened, and before two months 
were over a serious insurrection broke out in Cairo. In 
fact, the virtues of the French were as much against them 
as their vices ; and they had contrived to set every class, 
nationality, and creed in Egypt against them. The 
Mamelukes, of course, wei'e their avowed enemies. The 
Arab and Egyptian Moslems resented equally their false 
profession of Islam ; the vexatious bureaucratic restric- 
tions without which no Frenchman can govern ; the sani- 
tary laws which necessitated the inspection of private 
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fear, not least, the licence permitted to the "French aoldiwy 
in the matter of the native women.' 

The Copts, of course, not oaly resented the false p- 
feaaion of Islam, but, not conceiving- that a great natiiM 
could exist without any religion at all, aa was almost the 
case with the French of that day, they identified the in- 
vaders with the Roman Catholic Power which so oon- 
fltantly endeavoured to take away their piace and nation. 

The immediate cause of the outbreak, which toolt 
place on October 22, 1798, was the imposition of ahoosfl- 
tax in Cairo. The Sheikhs of El Azhar sent their readeis 
to sommon all the faithful to the mosqne of El Azhar, ani 
when they were collected, the first attack was made upon 
the house of General Catfarelli, Barricades were thrown 
up ; all the French caught walking about the streets, 
among whom were four members of the Institute, were 
murdered ; and many native Christians shared the sama 
fate. But the ignorant Moslems had taken no pains to 
guard the mounds which dominated the city on the south 
and east, and the next day they were all bristling will) 
French cannon. Messages were sent to the Sheikhs en- 
joining immediate submission, hut, as these were received 
with scorn by the insurgents, order was given for the 
bombardment to commence. 

A few hours of heavy cannonading, principally directed 
against the Kl Azhar and Huasein quarters, reduced the 
Sheikhs to capitulation. The French entered the town, 
throwing down the barricades, and occupied the mosque 

' Notlimg has so astonished ths Eg7ptiaD of our ottii time as the 
good behaviour of our English soldiers in tiiis leapect. It is almost the 
one subject on which every inhabitant of the conntry agrees in prising 
the English. ' Not even good Moelero soldiers,' they end by saying, 
' ooulil ever have been Irufited as the English can be trasted ! ' 
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of El Azhar, where they stabled their horses, broke the 
lamps, and effaced the extracts from the Koran. Nnmer- 
ous aiTesta were made, and several of the principal as 
well as a great number of lesser dignitaries were de- 
capitated. Indeed, Bonaparte himself states, in a letter 
to General Regnier, that every night at this time he cut 
off thirty heads by way of making an example ! 

In August General Desaix had been despatched up 
the Nile in search of Mnrad Bey, who halted in the 
Fayoum to re-form his army. The first battle between 
them was fought on October 8 at Sediman, near Beni- 
Souef, in which Murad Bey was completely routed and the 
French lost 400 killed and wounded. Deaaix occupied 
the Fayoum, and, leaving a garrison there, followed Murad 
np the Nile. Another engagement took place on Janu- 
ary 23, 1799, in which Murad was again defeated. Still the 
French continued the pursuit, and occupied the frontier 
town of Ass a an, Murad having retired into Nubia, 
where they did not attempt to follow him, though they 
occupied Philce and fortified Assuan. On the return 
march another Mameluke Bey, with a large following, 
met them in the Thebaid, and several sharp akirmiBhes 
took place. 

Meanwhile the position of the French in Cairo was 
very far from being comfortable. The English blockaded 
the coast, and no supplies for the French were allowed to 
enter the country. Moreover, the Turks were preparing 
to reconquer Egypt by way of Syria, and Bonaparte deter- 
mined to be beforehand with them. 

Towards the end of January, 1799, Bonaparte left 
Egypt with about 15,000 men. El Arish surrendered 
after a few days' resistance, and the Mameluke garrison 
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Wfts Bent back to Cairo and diaplajed to the popnlsce u 
prisonere. 

Jaffa was taken by assault on March 5, and 4,000 of 
the garrison, who had entrenched thenogelves in a large 
Khan, offered to surrender on promise that their livfs 
should be spared, else they would defend themselvea to 
the death. The offer was accepted, and the 4,000 prisoner 
were brought disarmed to Bonaparte, He refused to sanc- 
tion the agreement which his aides-de-camp had made, 
thongh they reminded him that they had been speciallj 
instructed to restrain useless carnage, and two davs lata 
the whole of the prisoners were massacred in cold blood 
on the sea-ehore by his orders. 

By his own act Bonaparte thus destroyed all chance of 
his success in Syria. Every Moslem in the land, warned 
by the fate of the prisoners at Jaffa, resolved to die fightr 
ing, if needs must, but never to snrrender. Moreover, the 
uiiburied corpses cansed in a few days a terrible ontbreak 
of the plague, which carried off a large proportion of the 
French garrison. 

The rrench army was next marched npon Acre, bnt 
was disagreeably snrpriaed to find an English fleet wait- 
ing to take part in the defence. The siege began on 
March IS, and every effort was made by the French for 
the capture of the city, but in vain. Sir Sidney Smith 
and his followers directed the defence, and at a critical 
moment by a personal advance saved the town. The 
siege had tasted nearly a month, and on the last two days 
alone, when the French made a desperate assault, they 
Kwt no fewer than 700 men. Bonaparte realised that hia 
Syrian t>.\]»dition had failed, and that he must retura to 
Egypt. He sent a letter to the Divan of Cairo, ij 
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he assured them that he had not left one stone of Acre 
upon another ; but the Cairenes very well understood the 
real state of affairs, and their historian Abderrahman Gab- 
barti laughs at Bonaparte's letter, and enumerates sixteen 
reaaoua which Bonaparte might have given for his retreat 
from Acre had he been inclined to tell the truth. 

The French army retreated in good order, but aufferiug 
greatly, to Jaffa. The town was full of the plague, and 
the number of the sick and wounded became so great that 
there were no possible means of transport for them. A 
great many of the most incapable were crowded into 
boats and told to make their way by sea to Damietta. 
But having neither water nor provisions, nor sufficient 
sailors to navigate the boats, the flotilla in despair steered 
straight for the English vessels which were following the 
French army. Sir Sidney Smith received them with the 
greatest kindness, supplied them with all necessaries, and 
sent them under safe escort t« Damietta. The fate of 
those who filled the hospital in Jaffa was less happy. The 
Turks were rapidly approaching, and the French anny 
must posh on. Bonaparte therefore gave orders to poison 
all the wounded of hia own army. The chief physician 
indignantly refused, and to this day it is not certainly 
known whether his assistant carried out the order or 
whether the wounded Frenchmen were all massacred by 
the Turks the next day. 

On June 14 Bonaparte made a triumphal entry, with 
music and banners flying, into Cairo. Gabbarti signifi- 
cantly remarks that the soldiers looked pale and exhausted. 

Indeed, their troubles were far from over. Murad Bey 
was coming down in force, having divided his army into 
two parts, one advancing by the leil and the other by the 
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ri^lit h&ak of the Nile ; while at the same time the torn- 
hiiiw] forces of the Kiiglish and the Tnrks were on thar 
way to attack by aea. Bonaparte struek promptly and 
with fatal effect at the Mamelukes. The force on iJb 
east, which was intended to effect a jnnction with Ibrahim 
Bey ill Syria, was surprised, with sucli complete sncceR 
that 7O0 camels laden with Mameluke property fell into 
the hands of the French, and the Mamelukes were scattered 
in every durection. The western force was under the com- 
mand of Murad himself, whose aim was to reach the north 
coast, but, learning that a large body of French had been 
posted to intercept him, he retired upon Gizeh, Here he 
was attacked by Napoleon in person, defeated, and onte 
more took refuge in the south. 

On July 15, 1799, Napoleon heard that the Turkish 
fleet had appeared off Aboukir. He at once set out in 
person with his army, and arrived at Alexandria on the 
23rd, to find that the Turkish army had already dis- 
erabarked in force. Sir Sidney Smith, who had accom- 
panied the Turks, in vain tried by every means to induce 
them to fortify their position against the rapidly advancang 
French army. He sent what men he could spare to see it 
done, but the inertia of the Turks could not be sufficiently 
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operations were by no means completed. In the battle 
which followed the Turks were totally defeated, their 
baggage and artillery taken, and many hundreds of them 
only escaped death by swimming for refuge to the English 
ships. The fort refused to surrender, but the Turks within 
spent their time in fighting one another, and after seven 
days' bombardment the remains of the garrison rushed out 
unarmed and begged for mercy. Two thousand of thfifl 
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were made prisoners. The battle was won, but the cause 
of the French was loat from the same date. Napoleon 
had heard for some time rumoura of the ill-fortune of the 
French Republic in its recent undertakings, and was deter- 
mined to obtain trustworthy news. F&r this end, M. Ryme 
says, Napoleon arranged an exchange of prisoners with 
Sir Sidney Smith, and his account of the transaction is so 
curiooa an instance of French prejadice that it is worth 
translating :^ 

The Englishman not only agreed at once to the proposition, 
he loaded the officers who brought it with kindness, and 
offered to send the French general all his late newspapers, 
being sure, he said, that neither the ofGcera nor the privates 
of the French army would be sorry to receive news of the 
country from which they had been so long separated. la it 
necessary to aay that Bonaparte hastened to accept an offer 
which he had hoped to receive ! Is it necessary to add that 
under this appearance of a delicate attention our enemy only 
concealed a ruse of war 1 Why should Sidney Smith wish to 
communicate to us his European news, if he did not foresee 
the disastrous result for France 1 It was not only that he 
malicious pleasure in the regret we must 
further. He knew that the papers would 
excite (in Bonaparte) an irresistible desire to fly to the 
succour of his country, so that he would think himself 
fortunate to be allowed to retire from Egypt even by a species 
of capitulation. What happiness for Sidney Smith thus to 
obtain by a. trick what England had made so many iiseless 
sacrifices to accomplish ! Or if Bonaparte abandoned his 
army and set out alone, better still for Sidney Smith. He 
would capture him ; and, Bonaparte once a prisoner, the Frencb 
rould soon evacuate Egypt ! 
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be interpreted, the Frenchman did act precisely aa his 
countrymen swmed to expect. Napoleon from this time 
resolved to abandon hia army in Egypt and retnrn to » 
more familiar theatre of operations. He was sick of tk 
whole thing, since his failure in Syria and the alow built 
ing up of a reformed government in Egypt was not at all 
to hia taste. He returned to enjoy another triuinphil 
entry into Cairo, but he at once conunniiicated hia inten- 
tions in secrecy to Berthier, Bouirienne, and Admiral 
Ganteaume, who waa ordered to fit out the four frigatea 
which were all that were left of the French fleet with such 
things as were necessary, without the knowledge of the 
English, To Kleber he pretended that he was gomg to 
Rosetta, and made an appointment to meet him there on 
August 24, at the same time that he vn-ote to tell Gan- 
teaume that he should leave Egypt on August 22 for ha 
heard on the 17th that the last ship of the Engliah fleet 
had left, and this was all for which he was waiting. Ha 
left Cairo on the 18th, and the rumour that he had aban- 
doned the army at once spread and gathered strength. 
When Kleber arrived at Rosetta, he first heard of the trick 
which had been played upon him, and almost immediately 
a letter waa brought to him from Napoleon, resigning to 
him the command of the army in Egj-pt, with power to 
conclode a peace with the Ottoman Sultan if he thought 
fit. Ivleber was extremely angry, and, at once retoming 
to Cairo, issued a proclamation on September 26, 1799, in 
which he set forth that General Bonaparte had departed 
for France without informing anybody ; that the armed 
force had been reduced to one-half its original strength ; 
that the French enemies were no longer the Mametnkes, 
but three Great Powers — the Porte, England, and Rnssia. 
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Moreover, the proclamation stated that the eotdiers were 
almost without clothing, and that Bonaparte, though he 
had forestalled the taxes, had left a deficit of almost twelve 
millions of francB. Murad Bey had still a large force in 
Upper Egypt, and the Turks were advancing from Syria, 
besides sending a fleet to Damietta. In this state of 
afiairs Kleber announced that he intended to open nego- 
tiations with the Sultan. 

The first attack of the Turks on Damietta was 
repulsed, but Kleber knew that his position was de- 
sperate, and the negotiations were begun in November 
— at first on board the ship of Sir Sidney Smith, and 
afterwards at El Arish, where the Grand Wuzir of Turkey 
was encamped. They were almost broken off by the 
Turkish attack on El Arish, where the French soldiers 
mutinied against their officers and refused to fight ; but 
at length, on January 24, 1800, the Convention of El 
Arieh was signed, which permitted the French to evacuate 
Egypt with all the honours of war. 

The Egyptians were debghted, and a final imposition 
of 3,000 purses on the inhabitants of Cairo was paid with 
alacrity, since it was ' to hasten the departure of the 
French.' But a despatch from Admiral Keith,' dated 
January 8, was already on the way to inform IGeber that 
he had received positive orders from his Majesty not to 
permit the French to leave Egypt unless they surrendered 
their arms and the ships and stores of the port of 
Alexandria. 

Sir Sidney Smith was almost as much disturbed s' 
this turn of affairs as Kleber himself, and wrote to protet 
against this undeserved humiliation being inflicted on th 
' Comniancler of the Britiali fleet in the MeJiterraneaa. 
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French army, but to no efiecfc. KJeber absolotely r| 
to evacuate the country on these terms ; and f 
Turkish Paaha pressed upon him to withdraw from C 
and reminded him that the time allowed by the c 
tion had already expired, he prepared once morea 
battle. He had already been reinibrced by the Frei 
garriaona from Upper Egypt, and on March 20 hi 
the Turkish army in battle at Heliopolie and compi 
routed them. But unwarily he pursued them as &r si 
Salahieh, and meanwhile another revolution broke out| 
against the French in Cairo. Naaif Pasha, the c 
mander-in-chief of the Turkish army, had only aimnlat«i I 
flight, and while the French were in full pursuit of tk ] 
Grand Wuzir he entered Cairo by a detour and toot 
poasesBion of the town in the name of the Sultan, E« j 
began by a massacre of the Copts and a pillage of all the ' 
Christian quarters. lu particular, a Moslem fanatic rag^^ 
through the whole town, searching for Christians, stripping 
the women naked, and cutting off the heads of the children- 
This teiTible state of things had lasted two days before 
the French began to return, and it was known that thej 
had been victorious at Heliopolia. All those who conH 
among the Copts and Syrians, escaped over the wall and 
took refuge in the French camp. Access to the river fttifi 
cut off by the French, and Nasif Pasha would have con- 
sented to evacuate Cairo, but the fanatical party were in 
the majority, and he dared not go against them. 

Boulac was taken by the French and given up to 
pillage and massacre, and then an entrance into Cairo 
was effected by mines. ' This night,' says Gabbarti, ' was 
the moat terrible we ever spent. The French carried 
matches composed of oil and spirits of wine, and set 6re 
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er they paBsed.' Kleber ordered that Cairo should 
be illuminated for three days ia honour of hia victory, 
and meanwhile he imposed a fine ' upon the town of 
12,000,000 francs! Moreover, he now allied himself 
with Murad Bey, the chief of those Mamelukes whom the 
French had come to Egypt to destroy. Murad was 
permitted to retain peaceable possession of the whole of 
Upper Egypt on condition of assisting the French against 
the Turks. 

The French had been abandoned at a critical moment 
by one general ; they now lost, at a still more perilous 
juncture, another by assassination. On June 14 Kleber 
was walking after breakfast in the garden of General 
Damas, when he was murdered by a fanatic in the pay 
of the Janissaries. The command of the Fi'ench army 
devolved upon Menon, who had really done what so many 
of the French professed to do — become a Moslem, and 
married the daughter of a low-class Oairene. 

He began by removing Generals Lamisse and Damas, 
who were obnoxious to him, and dismissing all Christiana, 
whether Frank or native, from the Divan of Cairo. Even 
the taxes were henceforth to be collected by Moslems, and 
the personal estates of the French in Egypt were made 
subject to the Moslem laws of inheritance. 

On February 23, 1801 — the Turks having entirely 
failed to dislodge the French from Egypt — an English 
fleet, bearing an army of 15,000 men, andiored in the 
Bay of Abonkir, This was still less than the number of 

' Jacob, one of the principul Copts, vho had held oat in his own 
bouae against Nasif Fasha lor three dajs. was charged with the coUeo- 
tion of this fine. GlahbarU diawB a moving picture of the poverty 
7fei(^ the uafurtunate MoaleniB were reduced to by this freah exaction. 
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the Frencli army in Egypt (24,000 of whom were aftff- 
wards brought away from Egypt), who had also tie 
advantage of being acclimatised. The English landed, in 
spite of General FViant and the 15,000 men who ware 
posted to receive them, and made their way tovraris 
Alexandria. A severe action was fought a few days later, 
when the French had received their reinforcemente, in 
which the English lost 1,100 men. In spite of this, tBey 
held their ground, and reinforcements were aiuumoned in 
haste &Dm Alexandria. 

On their arrival under Menou another bloody battle 
was fought, and the French fell back on Alexandra, 
having lost 1,700 men. But the English had to monrn 
the loss of their general, Sir Ralph Abercrombie, who 
refused to pay any attention to his wound till the battle 
was over, when it was too late. He was sncceeded bj 
General Hutchinson, who on March 25 was reinforced bj 
6,000 Turks, among whom was the captain of an Albanian 
troop who became afterwards the ruler of Egypt, 
Mohammed Ali. 

Events proceeded rapidly. On April 19 the French 
garrison of Rosetta surrendered to the Anglo-Turkisb 
army and gave up their arms. Menou was shut up in 
Alexandria, which the English had isolated by cutting 
through the narrow ridge between the Bay of Aboukir 
and the bed of the ancient lake of Mareotis, which has 
remained a salt lake — or, rather, marsh — ever since. 
Rahmanieh was abandoned by the French, and exaggerated 
news of their losses caused a fresh panic in Cairo. On 
the other hand, the French published a proclamation to 
assure the inhabitants of Cairo that Menou was shortly 
returning in triumph ; that mauy of the English were 
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dying of dysentery, ophtlialaiia, hunger, and tlurat ; that 
some of them had deseiied to the French ; and that the 
latter had only withdrawn from Damietta to lure the 
English to their more complete destruction. The native 
Christians were this time prepared for the worst, and 
intended to sell their lives dearly. The Copt Jacob, who 
had fortified his house and held out against the Moslems 
during the three days' massacre of Nasif Pasha, now 
prepared to defend the whole quarter. For a long time 
he had occupied himself in training the Copts to resist 
any similar attack and to defend their lives and property. 
He recruited a large body of his countrymen, and drilled 
and armed them after the manner of the French. Most 
of these yoong men were recruited from Upper Egypt, 
and all responded to Jacob's appeal with the greatest 
alacrity. Jacob pulled down several of the lately ruined 
houses in the Christian quarter ' and constructed with 
the material a strong wall, with towers, all round the 
quarter. At the two great gates he maintained regular 
sentinels, 'upright, with their arms over their shoulders, 
after tlie manner of the French,' says Gabbarti. Owing 
to the heroic efforts of Jacob, the Christians were spared 
the horrors of a fresh massacre on the reoccupation of the 
country by the Turks. But the ruined quarter was only 
useful as a fortress, and it was abandoned when tho 
position of the Christians ia the country was strong enough 
to enable them to do so. Jacob himself, indeed, did not 
dare to remain in his native land when it reverted to the 



' This quarter nas alterwards deserted bj Lhe Copts, and the preseDt 
one built in what was then a suburb of Cairo, The old churches of 
Harat-el-Roum and Harat-el-2awilah, with their surrounding preoinota 
tie all that is left non of this old Coptic quarter. 
~ VOL. n, A A 




Oi JcM 16 tfas coalned Smm of &tt fi^^t 
OUmbso ara^, and nrioos Mamnhtas vhi lad j6a 
then, bmited Cairo. On tlie 32nd, as tfacy were on I 
point r^ making a geoeral attact, the Freocli geoeiKl p 
IKMed a conference, daring which hoeUlitt^s were sospend 
On the 26th the coarentioD was signed br which the Frei 
army of Cain agreed to evacuate that town and to lei 
Kgy|»f, )iy Hosetta. On July 10 the whole French an 
(lied out, and the Knglish took possession. Gena 
ilutdiinMon, however, whose instmctiona were not 
conqiif-r Kgypt bat to drive the French out of it, hand 
(iviT I'nlri) to tlie Tiirltw, and marched himself to Rose 
trO Niipdriiit^iK] the oinbftrkation of the French. Ele^ 
Imtidrrd •oldiom and 3,000 civilians were sent off fti 
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RosettJi, but a good many French soldiers deserted, having 
really become Moalems, and tlierefore desiring to remain 
in the country. 

This division of the French army being disposed of, 
General Hutchinson next marched on Alexandria and be- 
sieged the rest of the French under Menon. They had 
had ample time to prepare, but apparently had not done 
BO, for on Angost 29 they capitulated to the English, and 
on September 2 a convention was signed by which they 
were permitted to leave Egjpt at once. 

The English were inclined to insist on retaining the 
collections and drawings made by the members of the 
French Institute which Napoleon had established in Cairo, 
but yielded to the urgent representations made by the 
French savaTtIs, who had in vain appealed to Menou to 
exempt their scientific ti-easure from the ti'eaty of capitu- 
lation. This Institute was indeed the one real triumph of 
the French invasion. All through the follies, intrigues, 
and disasters of this ill-fated expedition this little band of 
JVenchmen had worked and studied, had drawn, inqnired, 
and collected ; and the published results of their labours 
are still among the most valuable material for a study of 
Egyptian history. Of outward and visible signs of the 
French occupation of 1798-1801 there remain but a few 
windmills, for the most part falling info ruin, on the dust- 
hills of Cairo; afew inscriptions cut here and there on the 
rocks of the Nile, and a few cannon-shot stil! lodged in the 
shattered walls of some of the principal mosques. 

It had not been contemplated that the expulsion of the 
French from Egypt would be so easily accomplished, and 
a body of 6,000 Indian troops under General Baird had 
been ordered to Egypt to share the expected campaign. 
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But though General Baird travelled swiftly across tl 
country from Kosseir to Kenneh, and down the Nile throaj 
a curions but welcoming population, he arrived toolatef 
any fighting. The Indians reached Cairo only just i 
time to Bee the French army march out of it, and remaia 
for some weeks camped at Rhoda, before they saOed dM 
the Nile to Rosetta. 

The worst sufferers from the French invasion were.l 
usual, the native Christians. It is true that, inspitei 
their profession of Islam, the French soon realised H 
necessity of employing the Christian natives for offices i 
trust, and that they were permitted Hnequality with the Ma 
lems, which filled the latter with profound disgust (Gubbar 
cannot contain his wrath when he speaks of their beii 
allowed to ride horses and to bear arms, like the Moslems 
but in the struggles for the possession of Cairo which to< 
place at the beginning of the end, and in the revolts whit 
broke out against the French during the occnpation, tlw 
were always the first to sufier ; and by the end of the tin 
their quarter was plundered and ruined beyond repair, t 
that those who survived were compelled to build a frt8 
oue and a new cathedral after the French had gone. 

The Egyptian Patriarch at the time of the French ei 
pedition was Mark VIII., and the following is a qnota 
tioQ from the Coptic record of his Patriarchate. We lear 
in the beginning that he was a native of Tammah, amonl 
of St. Anthony, and elected by the Heikeliet to tb 
Patriarchate. On his accession his name was changa 
from John ta Mark. 

During his bishopric thei'e were many afflictions am 
many adversities ; and this chiefly— that two years after hi 
coming to the Chair a multitude from the Frank ( 
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called the French, came and took posaeasion of Egypt. The 
inhabitants of Cairo rose against them, and there was war 
between them for three days. Then the Patriarch ohanged 
his house from the Harat-el-Roum to the Ezbekieb. Then a 
Wuzir from Turkey came accompanied by certain English folk, 
and they drove out the French from Egypt. The people 
snffered very much at the hands of the French : many places 
■were laid waste, and many of the churches made desolate. 
The Patriarch also suffered many adversities, for which 
cause he left Harat-eURoum and came to the Ezbekieb, where 
he built a largo precinct and a large church in the name of 
St. Mark the Evangelist. This is the first who inhabited the 
Ezbekieb. He was always repairing churches and monasteries 
which were in ruin ; and wag ever awake to preach to the 
people, and to teacji them night and day. Moreover, he 
consecrated many bishops. And when the Metropolitan of 
Abyssinia died, and certain monks and priests came with a 
letter from the King of Abyssinia asking a Metropolitan, 
Marcus consecrated tor him one who went with the Abyssinian 
priests, and also sent to them books of sermons and of doctrines 
because he had heard that certain of them had become heretics.' 



The Greek Patriarch of Alexandria at the time of the 
French occupation was Parthenios, a native of Patmos, who 
probably fled from the country, as no indication of his pre- 
sence in Egypt can be discovered. The Pope's Vicar in 
Egypt was Matthew Righet, but the Roman Catholics were 
no better off than the Greeks or the Copts dnriog the 
French occupation of the country. 

' From the tiauElation bj Mr. Butler. 
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CHAPTER XL 

MOBAMUED ALI 

Lisw'^^ Torts lost no rime in offering tip the nsual holoCBlflf' 
u 1117 of blood which marks their accession or return to powerin 
every country. Even before the departure of the EngM 
two m&ssacres, one at Alexandria and another at Giwl, 
still further reduced the number of Mameluke Beys, it 
Al«xiu)dria, indeed, the Turkish Pasha made nse of Gena^ 
Hutchinson's name to induce the Beys to accept an inrita- 
lino, whidi he well knew they would else refuse. Having 
«nbiiri;ed with them in a barge on pretext of a visit to tin) 
l-"^glisih gienenJ on his ship, he made some excuse to le«7B 
th(tm in a small boat., and an attempt was made to morder 
tk» whol* party. Fortunately the Mamelukes trusted the 
Ifing'li^h jrood faith against the Turkish oaths. Seven of 
ift if W w*«« oTPrixiwered and slain, but the rest, though 
wonn^fx). flung: themselves info the sea and swam straight 
ft< the Knplish vessels. 'T!ie English,' says Gabbarti, 
'*v>w imlipnaiit^ They entered Alexandria and drove out 
nil llw TitrkSk I^T shut the gates and manned the fortifi- 
.■WT.vin*, *rT^ part rtf their army called upon the Turks to 
,v^.., ,.,-. ^,.,^ rivT>i|., Bnt tliey answered that they had no 
<> ■ r'ish. and remained in their tents.' He 

»'."' -^!,i«isH»w^nt and admiration that the 

V \; ■ -s^-^ ^ the wttunded Bevs, but I 
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they buried the slaia with military honoure, ' as if they had 
been English dignitaries.' 

Notliing astonished the Egyptians so much aa the 
moderation and good faith of the English. Gabbarti la 
unable to understand why, when the whole country was 
at their feet, they should have left it to the Sultan instead 
of taking it forthwith. He recoi-ds a discussion which the 
Moslems held on this subject, and decides that it must 
have been the special favour of God for the Moslem faith 
which caused him to blind the English to their own self- 
interest and neglect such an obvious opportunity. In 
particular the unfortunate Christians suffered horribly., 
Tm'kish troops were quartered upon them, who plundered 
and outraged them at their leisure. Three of the principal 
Copts were put to death by the Pasha, probably because 
they had assisted the French against the Turks, since no 
reason is stated. All their property was confiscated, and 
a little later Moallem Malati, the Copt who had filled the 
office of judge under the French, was also beheaded. AU 
those who could took flight from Cairo and went into 
hiding. Again and again enormous sums were demanded 
from the half- ruined community as fines or ransom. 
After the departure of the English matters became much 
worse. Page after page of Gabbarti is full of detailed 
statements of the tyranny of the Turks and the atrocities 
which their soldierj' committed with impunity. Six weeks 
after tlie English left the country, in May 1803, a violent 
revolt broke out, which drove the new Turkish Pasha, a 
young Georgian freedman named Khosref, from Cairo ; and 
Tahir Pasha, who had informally succeeded him, was 
murdered twenty-two days later. 

lb was at this juncture that Mohammed AU came to 
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tbe front. Tliis remarkable man was a native of Ronrnelii. 
the ancient Macedonia, and one of the many striking fads 
abont him is that, thongh free-bom, he became suprsnie 
in a country where none but slaves had rnled for centorifs. 
He haddistinguiahed himself niready in battle, anJ his 
Albanian troops, also men of Macedonia, were dewted to 
him all his life. Already he perceived that the road to 
sovereignty lay before him, and he began by allying Mm- 
aelf with the remaining Mamelukes, who were at least lea 
detested than the Tnrk?. With their aid he seined 
Damietta and took Khosref prisoner. A new Pasha, All 
I'asha Gaaailli, was Bent by the Porte, but in 1804 was 
banished by the Mameluke party, and stain on his retrest 
into Syria. In the same year a Mameluke Bey sumamed 
Klfi, who had been on a visit to England, returned to 
Kgypt ; but, as he at once put himself at the head of a 
party against Mohammed Ali, that general attacked him 
without waiting for the apposition to assume dangerous 
proportions, and Klfi Bey barely escaped with hia life to the 
protection of a Bedouin chief On this the English Consul 
demanded an interview with Ibrahim Bey and Oaman-el- 
Bardissi, and declared he would no longer remain in a 
country governed by men who could conduct themselves in 
Buoh a manner. He solemnly withdrew from Egypt, and the 
French Consul proposed to do the same, bnt was persuadeil 
to remain. Immediately afterwards Mohammed Ali in- 
flicted a fine of 200,000 dollars on the Egyptian Christiana, 
in order to obtain money to pay his troops. Fifty 
thousand were to be paid by Moallem Ghali, the chief 
Bteward of Elfi Bey, who was a Koman Catholic Copt; 
iJO.OOO by the inheritors of Victor, the steward of El 
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Bardissi, who had just died ; and the rest by the Copts of 
the National Charch. 

After this, Mohammed All, with whom no considera- 
tion of honour ever for a moment outweighed those of 
self-interest, suddenly Burrounded and attacked the house 
of his principal Mameluke ally, Osman-el -Bardissi Bey, 
who had been the Circassian slave of Murad Bey. EI 
Bardissi fought hia way out with his Mamelukes, and 
escaped by the desert under cover of the dark. Still too 
wary to assume openly the supreme power, Mohammed 
Ali sent for an Ottoman officer, Ahmed Pasha Kurshid, 
Governor of Alexandria, and caused him to be appointed 
Pasha of Egypt. Upon him fell all the odium of extract- 
ing money fornecessary purposes from the ruined country, 
while Mohammed Ali posed as the friend of the people 
and blamed hia tyrannous exactions. 

On May 14, 1805, all his plana being carefully pre- 
pared, a popular revolt broke out in favour of Mohammed 
Ali. All the Sheikhs immediately waited upon the tatter, 
and implored him to assume the government. Mohammed 
Ali affected unwillingneas, but complied ; and a meaaage 
was sent to inform Kurshid Pasha that he was deposed. 
Unlike most Turkish Pashaa in such circumstances, 
Kurshid Pasha showed an unexpected firmness. He 
answered that he held his commission from the Sultan, 
and would not resign it at the dictation of his inferiors. 
He provisioned the citadel and prepared to defend him- 
self. 

But Mohammed Ali had laid his plans too well. 
Turkey was far off, and all Egypt was on liis side. He 
dragged cannon up the Mokattam hills to command the 
I citadel, while he prepared for a regular siege. Both 
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parties Bent otF their own vereton of the afTair to ( 
statitinople, and rneantinie the ilokattam bombarded 
citadel and the^ citadel bombarded the town. The a 
continaed to July 9, when the answers arrived from 
Ottoman Sultan. Kurshid Pasha was ordered to C 
etantitiople, and Mohammed Ali was temporarily appotl 
Paaha of Egypt, having shortly before been made Pa 
of Jeddah, He bad not yet reached the height of 
ambition, and he knew well the need of caution as we) 
of courage. Unfortunately hia measures of precaution,] 
those of most Orientals, generally meant treacheiy i 
assassination. The two chief Mameluke Beys, El Elfi i 
El Bardissi, were still at large, and forming dangee 
alliances with the wild Bedouin tribes. 

Mohammed AU caused one of his tools to write to' 
Mameluke chiefs, oifering in i-eturn for an enormous br 
to admit them into the city on a day when Mohammed . 
and his followers would be outside the walls, atteudi 
the ceremony of the cutting of the Kalig. To escape 
observation they were to make a circuit of the city, a 
enter by the Bab-el-Nasr, This would oblige them 
make their way to the citadel, right through Cairo, by 1 
tortuous lane which had not yet been superseded by 1 
Mohammed Ali Street. 

The offer was accepted, and a very large body of 1 
principal Mamelukes fell into the trap. Mohammed j 
had posted an ambuscade of his faithful Albanians 
readiness, and no sooner were the Mamelukes entangl 
in the narrow lanea than they were surrounded and si 
down without mercy. 

Some of the principal leaders surrendered on conditi 
that their lives were spared ; but the following mora 
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they were all massacred except two or three, who paid 
heavy ranaoms for what proved to be only a temporary 
respite from murder, Mohaniiiied Ali now sent for his 
family to Egypt, and prepared to take root in that country. 
During the next two years he successfully baffled all the 
attempts of the Porte to dislodge him, obtaining even, by 
dint of veiled threats and open bribes, a firman confirming 
him in his appointment. 

In 1806Osman-el-Bardissi andElElfi, neither of whom 
had been his victims in the first massacre, died natural 
deaths; and though the English made an expedition to 
Egypt in 1807, which seriously threatened his newly- 
acquired sovereignty, they came more to reconnoitre than 
for any other reason ; and finding a strong man in power, 
who might be trusted to keep both the Mamelukes and 
the Turks in order, tbey retreated after a few months' 
occupation of Alexandria. 

JTrom this time until 1 848, when, owing to the increasing 
failure of his mental faculties, the government devolved upon 
his son, Mohammed All not only ruled but possessed Egypt ; 
for in 1808-10 he successfully accomplished a repetition of 
the tremendous acts of spoliation for which Sulieman II., 
son of the first Ottoman conqueror, had given him a pre- 
cedent. By one means or another, in great measure by 
the deliberate confiscation and suppression of title-deeds, 
he possessed himself of almost the whole of the land in 
Egypt, and declared that hejiceforth he was the sole owner 
of the soil, and all rights of possession or tenancy must 
be held fi'om him. From every class in every town and 
province of Egj-pt came a passionate outcry against this 
wholesale robbery, but Mohammed Ali, with his terrible 
army of Amouts at his back, stood firm ; and the unarmed 
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»n on different pretexts prevented from taking part in 

the proceesion, not one escaped. 

' , Four liundred and sixty bodies lay, half-naked, clioking 

up the narrow lanea, and the only Egyptian Mamelnke 

who escaped had been shut outside the gate by accident.' 

Ivor were these the only victims. The order was sent 
through all the land that the Mamelukes were to be caught 
and killed wherever foand, and within a few days more 
than a thousand of them had been massacred. In Cairo 
their houses were pillaged and their women outraged by 
the soldiery, who had thus been let loose upon them. From 
this time the name of Mameluke has scarcely been heard 
in Egypt.' 

Mohammed Ali was too wary and far-seeing to allow 
the part of the Mamelakes to be re-euacted over again 
by his own Albanians. After an arduous but even- 
tually successful campaign against the Wahabis, the 
Albanians showed signs of giving trouble. Their leaders 
were promptly arrested and exiled from the country, but 
allowed to take with them the spoils they had acquired. 
Mohammed Ali reconstituted his army on the European 
model, and it was officered to a great extent by Frenchmen, 
lapei b; leaping his horse 






' There ia a tradition that oi 
down the sheer wall (roiu the top. 

' A certain number escaped Bouthwarda. Ot these, some probably 
became slave traders in the Soudan ; othera seized villages in Egjpt, and 
turned them into Etrongholds of brigands. In lS12aban(loI Mamelukes 
pillaged De^r-el-Abiab and burnt 100 parchments, the remains of the 
ancient libror; of the convent. But 90 per cent, of the Mamelukea in 
Egypt died a violent death before they were thirty-five, even when 
Mameluke rale was sapreme in Egypt. Their property, houBes, wives, 
and slaves, if not annexed by the murderer, went to the State, and were all 
sold for the benefit of the Treasury. Those few descendants of the Mame- 
lotea who lived respectable lives were nicknamed Abdull aw I, orOood-for- 

bing, and soon became indistinguishable from the Moslem Egyptians. 
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some of whom Lad become Moslems. Mohammed Ali 
was a man of commanding power and ability, absolutely 
without the restraint of any religious scruple or principle. 
The aim of his life was to mate himself master of Egypt, 
and he allowed nothing to stand in the way of this absorb- 
ing passion. He wished to be a good master, and to do 
his best for the country on which he had set his foot ; and 
in this he differed from the many Moslem tyrants who had 
preceded him in Egypt, but no one of them all had 
succeeded in establishing ao absolote a tyranny. He pro- 
fessed Islam, as so many of the greatest tyrants of tie 
world have professed Christianity, because it was the 
natural and politic thing for him to do, but he was wholly 
nntrammelied by faith in any religion. If a man, or a 
whole race of men, stood in his way, they were simply 
swept out of it — by treachery or open attack, aa might 
seem most expedient at the time. He chose the best men 
for hia purposes, with entire disregard of their faith, 
nationality, or family. Thus he surrounded himself with 
Europeans and Christians, because he perceived that they 
■were invariably more intelligent, better educated, more 
energetic, and aa a general rule more trustworthy than 
the Mohammedans. He abrogated all the laws against 
them, and severely punished any outbreak of fanaticism. 
At the same time he invariably chose, if possible, Armenian, 
Roman Catholic, or other European Christians, since he 
perceived the possible future danger of allowing the Copts 
of the National Church to obtain any preponderance of 
influence in the conntry which they never forgot was 
their own by inheritance. His real Minister of Finance, 
though not with that title, was that Moallem Ghali 
who had been secretary and steward to Elfi Bey, 
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had his honse sacked and plundered in consequence. 
But Mohammed Ali constantly listened to false accusa- 
tions against Ghali for the sake of the money which could 
be thna extracted from him, and in 1821 he coolly issued 
an order for his murder. Some say that Moallem Ghali 
had incurred his displeasure by furnishing the Sultan with 
a truthful report on the finances of Egypt; some that 
hia crime was a remonstrance when ordered to obtain 
forced and illegal contributions from certain villages in 
Lower Egypt; but, by whatever means, he made it 
Mohammed Ali'a interest to get rid of him, and he was 
murdered accordingly in the presence of Ibrahim Pasha 
and Tobia Bey, Ghali's own son, without any pretence of 
a trial or any formal accosation. 

His Minister for Foreign Afi^airs was Eoghos Bey, an 
Armenian Christian, who was afterwards succeeded by 
Artin, of the same nationality. His navy, no less than his 
army, was trained and officered by Frenchmen. The English 
being the only Power whom Mohammed Ali really feared, 
he employed them as little as possible ; but he was com- 
pelled to send to England for many of his civil engineers. 

Having crashed the Wahabis in Arabia and established 
his power on an unassailable basis in Egypt, Mohammed 
Ali nest turned his attention to the Soudan. Since the 
downfall of the Christian kingdoms in the latter half of 
the fifteenth century, there had been no settled govern- 
ment in the great district lying between Wady Haifa and 
the north-western frontier of Abyssinia. The petty 
Kings of Senaar, negro by race and Moslem by religion, 
had claimed a nominal authority over Nubia since early 
in the sixteenth century ; but, as a matter of fact, 
the Soudan was in the bands of a group of Arab slave 
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traders who lived by the wholesale robbeiy and plunder 
of a dependent population, among whom the traces of 
Christianity were few and far between, ilohammed Ali, 
though without religion himself, knew well its value as a 
political engine, and sanctified his projected expedition in 
the 'eyes of hia Moslem subjects by aendiug with the troops 
three Ulemas, with special instructions not only to prevail 
upon the Soudanese to profess Islam, which a large pro- 
portion of them did already, but to acknowledge that 
unquestioned obedience in temporal as well as in spiritnal 
matters was undoubtedly due to the Kaliph. 

In June 1820 a tiotUla of 3,000 boats left Cairo on 
this expedition to the Soudan, under Ismail Pasha, a son 
of Mohammed Ali, while a force of cavalry was despatched 
by land to join them at Assuan, The expedition pene- 
trated with little difficulty to Dongola, Berber, Shendy, 
and finally to Senaar, where they found remains of the 
ancient civilisation planted there by Egyptian Christians' 
as far as certain arts and manufactures were concerned. 

Arriving at Senaar during the usual Oriental quarrel 
between two brothers for the succession to the crown, the 
Ronmelian invader had little difficulty in disposing of boti 
claimants. A deposed king was withdrawn from prison 
and replaced on the throne as a vassal of Mohammed Ali, 

' It is popularly aopposcd that the anoient OhristiaD Cburcli hii 
become eitinot in thci Soudan long before this centary ; hat, though in 
gFoat miGer; and secrecy, a remnunt of the failhtul endured still in 
certain districts down to oar ovm limes. When Gordon went lo 
Ehurtoom in 18S5, there was stiU a native Cbristian bisbop of On 
Egyptian Church in Khartoum who Iiad seven chutohes in his diocese 
and a convent ot nuns. He bioagbt the latter donn in safety to Ciin 
before Ehartoam fell, and has since lived in retirement ; but wbot 
has become ot his churuhes and their congregations under the Halldi >i 
yetanlcnown. (Note in 1397: the Bishop of Ehortouni died Uuitpris^ 
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and tlias the annexation of the Soiidnu was accomplished. 
It remained nominally a part of the Egyptian dominions 
until 1886, bat was never a peaceful or profitable posaession, 
though under good government it could easily have been 
made one. Bat the fate of the aucceasful invading general, 
Ismail Pasha, showed how little real hold the power of 
li^gypt had on the Soudanese, On his return mai-ch Ismail 
Pasha, by his exactions and insults, so offended the native 
ruler of Shendy that the latter detennined to get rid of 
him. He surrounded the dwelling in which Ismail Pasha 
and hia servants were asleep, and burned it to the ground. 
Not one of the inmates escaped. 

The increasing weiiknesa of Turkey and her occupation 
with the affairs of Greece rendered the Sultan incapable 
of interfering with his too powerful vassal in Egypt. 
Greece, after a slavery which had lasted well-nigh as long 
as that of the Egyptians, now set them an example of 
rising to recover her national freedom — an example which 
they have not yet ventured to follow.' Mohammed Ali 
readily found occupation for the greater part of his troops 
by sending them to assist the Sultan in bis wars, and 
occupied himself with the development of Egypt, which, 
he had reduced to the position of his personal estate, and 
was therefore naturally desirous to improve. His genius 
was great, and, in spite of the terrible blunders which his 
ignorance led him to commit, the material prosperity of 
Egypt was much improved during his reign. He reintro- 
duced the cultivation of cotton, and revived other industries 
' Arab] rHs]in, thoDgli tie managed tu impoBe on tunny English 
people, was only a military adventurer o( the type which haa been on- 
fotiunatoly common in Ewypt for the last thoueaiid years. Hie success 
would have bacu the i^eateat poaaible misloilune to the country. There 
has been no great national rlBing in Egypt since the ninth century. 
VOU U. BB 
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which had died oub under the blighting rule of the 
Turks. He dug new canals— notably the Mabmoudieh of 
Alexandria — and established hospitals and medical Echools 
nnder French instruction. At the same time I 
enormous sams in the endeavour to establish unprofitable 
manufactories, and pulled down ancient Egyptian temples 
ail over the country to build factories, Vfhich in some cases 
were never even used. He made the roads of Egypt safe, 
and the towns fur the first time for many centuries were 
put under regular and more or less efficient police pro- 
tection and supervision. Owing (o him, the trade and 
mail routes were once more resumed across Egypt to 
India and the other countries of the East, Moreover, he 
set up a printing-press on a large scale at Boulac, which 
published translations into Arabic of European books at 
very low prices, in order to further tie spread of know- 
ledge among the Egyptians. 

With ail this Mohammed Ali kept steadily before him 
his great aim — absolute independence in name as vjell as 
in reality, and in 1831 he considered that the time for 
action was come. The Porte was exhausted by the rising 
in Servia, Bosnia, and Greece — backed as they were by 
France, England, and Russia — and Mohammed Ali seized 
upon some flimsy pretext for invading Syria. 

Gaza and Jaffa were taken without resistance. Acre, 
after a gallant defence of six months, surrendered on 
May 27, 1832 ; and Ibrahim Pasha, who commanded the 
invading army, marched on Damascus, fought a pitched 
battle with a Turkish army which the Pasha of Tripoli 
led against him, and gained a complete victory. All Syria 
lay at hia feet, but he did not pause in his victorionS 
career. In December 1832, 30,000 Egyptians osdw 
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Ibrahim pub GO, 000 Turks to flight at KoEieh, and only 
the intervention of the Powers, who did not wish to see a 
new and stronger Moslem Empire rise upon the ruins of 
the o!d, stopped the advance of the victorious army on 
Constantinople. Under pressure, therefore, the Sultan 
concluded a peace with Mohammed Ali, confirming him 
in the government of Syria, and giving Ibrahim the 
additional office of Collector of the Ilevenuea in Adana, 

Tiie government of Syria was reorganised on much the 
same lines as that of Egypt Had been.' Absolute tolera- 
tion waa enforced for Druses, Maronitea, and all sects of 
Christians. The men best fitted for Mohammed Ali's 
work were employed, irrespective of nationality or religion. 
The Jews only, though not openly persecuted, were not 
freed from their disabilities or defended from private acta 
of oppression. 

In 1834 a rising of some of the moantain commnnities 
of Syria, which was repressed by Mohammed Ali in person, 
afforded the discontented Moslems an excuse for terrible 
atrocities against the Jews ; and the Christians of Nazareth, 
Bethlehem, and Jerusalem would have shared the same 
fate had they not defended themselves until help came 
from Egypt. 

In 1835 cholera raged in Egypt for several months 
with terrible effect. A French physician, Clot Bey, who 
gave his name to one of Jlohammed Ali'a new atrtiets in 
Cairo, excited the warm admiration of the Pasha by his 
heroic conduct on this occasion. 

' It ia Buid that the Moslems of Damascus ootnplained to Ibrahim 
Paaha that tile insoletiae of the Christiana was beaomiDg so great tliat 
they even appeared in tlie stceeta on horEebaok. Ibrahini coqUj advised 
the malcontenta to ride camela, if they wished lo be mounted in a 
Bjperior manner to the Ctiriatiaua. 
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Among the many European visitors for whoi 
was a far safer and pleasanter residence than 
Ep>'ptian8 came the well-known scholar Mr. Lan 
book on the Modem Egyptians, though it wontilli 
with more truth entitled Modem Cairenes, ehonld 
read by everyone. It is, however, only Tain 
knowledge of the Moslems, among whom he liv 
1825-28, and again from 1S33-35. As he i 
himself entirely with them, the Copta not bhi 
looked upon him with suspicion ; and with the e: 
of one man who aeems to have tried to win his & 
abuse of his own coantrymen, Mr. Lane was unal 
to obtain speech with them. It is scarcely w 
therefore that he managed to procure bnt little ii 
tion about them, and that for the most part inaccO 

In 1838-39 Mohammed went on a. visit of f 
inspection to the Soudan, principally with a dl 
ascertain the truth about the reported gold mini 
during bis absence Sultan Mahmond thought it a 
able opportunity to make war upon him. The 1 
Ambassador, Viscount Ponsonby, in vain represO 
him the suicidal folly of such a proceeding; thai 
rushed on his own destruction. A battle fought at 
in June 1839, left the Turks totally defeated, but 1 
Mahniond died before the news reached him. ^ 
Abd-el-Hamid was proclaimed at Constantinople, ij 
the same day the Turkish fleet, commanded bn 
Pasha, after dressing the ships and firing salutes inl 
of their new sovereign, set sail for Alexandria, *li^ 
treacherous admiral bad covenanted to deliver til! 
bodily into the hands of Mohammed AH, Captain^ 
a British officer attached to the Ottompfl.J 
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course, kept completely in the dark ; and when on their 
arrival at Alexandria they were received as friends by 
Mohammed Ali, he refused to retnm onboard the Turkish 
fleet, and declared his intention of going back alone to 
Conatantinople. 

Mohammed Ali, however, had now to reckon with a 
more formidable obstacle to his plans than any he had yet 
encountered — the opposition of the Great Powers, and 
particularly of England. 

To give all the reasons which influenced the European 
Powers in their decision would need too lengthy a digres- 
sion, but it ia very evident that Mohammed Ali, restricted 
to his allotted task of governing Egypt and the Soudan, 
was likely to do some real good ; while Mohammed Ali, 
Jlnshed with the dream of nniversal conquest, and over- 
a-unning country after country with troops little better 
'^han the Turkish savages, could do nothing but harm. 
"U-lie Allied Cabiueta therefore, having resolved to put a 
r^top to his further proceedings, agreed on the course to 
fc»o adopted ; and the British Government despatched 
Il^olonel Hodges from Servia to intimate their decision to 
ke^Tobammed Ali. 

Towards the close of 1839 Colonel Hodges landed in 
fc— l^xaiidria, but it was not until all courteous hints and 
^» ^^gestions had been tried, without effect, that, in January 
^3 <10, Mohammed Ali was plainly told by the English 
*;^=» resentative tiiat his continued projects of ambition 
* "»:»- Id not be sanctioned or peimitted. If he wonld under- 
■^ft^« to confine himself to Africa, no objection would be 
■**-«3e to his building up as magnificent an empire as he 
^^^»,sed ; but as far as Europe or Asia were concerned he 
jj^^Xd not be permitted to establish himself in either. 
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Mohammed Ali, like so many Orientals before and 
Kinc^, did not recognise the language of command HG^er 
the guise of a courteous intimation. He refused to believe 
that England was in earnest, and talked about his ' rights,' 
thus drawing upon himself a stern reminder from tlie 
British Government that he had no ' rights,' except those 
derived from the Saltan and the consent of the Powers, 
which might be at any moment withdrawn. All repre- 
sentations proving useless, however, Colonel Hodges censed 
iu March to hold any communications with Mohainnied 
All, and on July 15, 1840, a convention was signed by 
England, Austria, Russia, Prussia, and the Porte. That part 
of it which referred to Egypt provided tbat Mohammed 
Ali should be offered the hereditary Pasbality of Egypt, 
guaranteed by the Powers, and should further be permitted 
to retain possesaion for his hfe of Acre and Sontiem 
Syria. But if these terms were not accepted, withiulM 
days from the date of communication, by Mohammed Ali, 
the offer of Acre and Syria would be withdrawn; afiw 
twenty days he would be considered to have forfeited ail 
right to the government of Egypt or Syria. 

In August 1840 the Commissioner of the Porfe 
Bifaat Pasha, was received in audience by Mobammed Ali 
and communicated to him this ultimatum, and on tie 
following day the Consuls of the four Powers waited upon 
him to signify their concurrence in the terms proposed. 
But Mohammed Ali trusted in France to help him, and. 
though ha did not in so many words refuse the terms, ht 
prevaricated and delayed, wishingto gain time ; and wbsi 
at the end of twenty days he was asked for his foroi»l 
decision lie asked for more time, and could not helieK 
that the Powers would really do what they had said, fl' 
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was soon undeceived. Before the end of the year all Syria 
was in the hands of the Ottoman troops, with Sir CharleS 
Smith as general in command. The ships of England, 
Austria, and Turkey blockaded the Syrian and Egyptian 
coasts, and France abstained from the interference which 
Mahommed Ali considered she had given him a right to 
expect. On November 21 Commodore Napier arrived at 
Alexandria, and shortly after sent a severe official letter 
to Mohammed All, in which he clearly intimated that the 
Pasha would yet be allowed to retain Egypt if he made his 
submission without delay. Mohammed Ali understood 
better uow what such hints from the English might mean ; 
and he gladly signed a preliminary agreement drawn up 
by Napier and the Consul on November 27, by which he 
agreed to restore the Turkish fleet and to evacuate Syria, 
on an implied condition that the English would ensure his 
retaining the government of Egypt. Neither the Porte, 
nor the Enghsh admiral, nor Sir Charles Smith was 
pleased with this agreement, and they complained with 
some justice that Napier had exceeded his instructions. 
But the English Government was satiatied, and the con- 
vention was ultimately carried out. On February 4, 1841, 
Mohammed Ali, having withdrawn from Syria, Arabia, and 
Candia, was formally confirmed by the Porte in the here- 
ditary government of Egypt, and during the fifty-six yeai-a 
that have elapsed since that date Egypt has been ruled 
by the descendants of the daring and able Macedonian 
adventurer.' 

Mohammed Ali himself survived the shock of these 

' During the whole of these aventfl Mohammed Ali permitted the 

overland route to India across Egypt to he worked ag usual, and this act 

ol ter-Heeing policy did him great good with tho English. The Bomhay 

mercbsnta struclc a medal in hie honour, with a laudatory iuscription. 
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eveiita seven years, bat for more tban twelve 
Wfore hia death he was incapable of govemjng. Hil 
good fortnne seemed in great, measore to have deserted 
bim after the year 1810. In 1843 Egypt was VMtedby 
a terrible outbreak of cattle-plague. It became almost 
impossible to obtain draught-animals for the most necessaij 
agricultural operations, though the horses of the aricT 
were pressed into the service. In some cases a camel 
would be seen yoked to the plough with an ass. InmanT 
villages the peasants harnessed themselves to the plongli, 
for in the same year the flood had lasted longer than 
usual, and less time was left to prepare the ground. In 
all, about 200,000 oxen were said to have perished. Nest 
j'ear was marked by a plague of locusts, and chokn 
also raged dnring the winter and spring. 

The Soudan was far from being the better for iB 
annexation to Egypt. Ahmed Pasha, whom Moliamnied 
All had appointed governor, was simply a slave dealer on 
a gigantic scale, with the support of a regular army^ 
a powerful over-lord at his back. Mohammed Ali cannot, 
however, be charged with complicity in hia worst outragSi 
since only carefully revised reports were sent to biw, 
and the Governor of the Soudan opened every Enropew 
letter that arrived at Khartonm and burned most of them. 
The accounts of Ahmed Pasha's slave raids on ifi* 
unfoi'tunate natives of the ontlying provinces would is 
incredible, if they were not attested by impartial Europfsn 
travellers. 

From all these causes, but chiefly from the enorniou 
number of public works which were carried on by tliS 
forced labour of the unfortanate peasants, the population 
of Egypt became yearly more and more impoveriaW; 
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and the terrible state of misery and indebtedness to 
which it was reduced, whilst money was squandered on 
useless factories or European-built palaces and houses in 
one or two of the principal towns, came with a sudden 
shock upon Mohammed Ali when at length his Christian 
officials in desperation laid the truth before him. The 
crisis was successfully weathered for the time, but Mohammed 
Ali was never quite the same man afterwards. In 1846 
he received an invitation to go and pay his respects to the 
Sultan at Constantinople, and this, of course, meant 
enormous expenditure in bribes and presents to the Sultan 
and his officials. 

The last project of his life was the Barrage, which, 
though due in original conception to the genius of a 
Frenchman, waited nearly fifty years before the genius 
of an Englishman found the way to make it work. The 
foundation stone was laid by Mohammed Ali in 1847 with 
great state and ceremony. Towards the end of this year 
the health both of Mohammed Ali and of his son Ibrahim 
Pasha gave way. By June 1848, Mohammed Ali was 
an imbecile, and the government devolved upon the dying 
Ibrahim. Father and son passed away within a year of 
each other — Ibrahim dying in November 1849, and his 
once great father, almost unnoticed, in August of the same 
year. 

But Mohammed Ali had laid the foundations of his 
family too securely for death or even imbecility to have 
the usual effect in Oriental countries, and Abbas, grand- 
son of Mohammed Ali, succeeded his uncle Ibrahim 
without a dissentient voice. 
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CHAPTER XLI 

TDE EKGLISn OCCDPATIOX 

). 1834 The history of the last fifty years in Egypt has been so 
' 1370 "^^ ^^^ ^'^ often written that only a short chapter will be 
necessary here to bring the thread of history down to the 
occupation of the country by the English. Abbas PaaiiD 
was the son of Toussoun Pasha, and, fortunately for 
Egypt, his reign did not last more than six years. His 
intiuence was entirely retrograde, and his private character 
was bad. He was strangled in his own harem in the 
year 1S54.' 

Said Pasha, who succeeded Lim, was the son of 
Mohammed Ali, and like him in many ways. Both under 
Said and under his more brilliant and unscrnpnlous suc- 
cessor Ismail, the development and at the same time tie 
impoverishment of Egypt went steadily on — for, with 
true Oriental instinct, they began at the wrong end ; nor 
had either of them any real attachment to the Egyptian 
proper, whether Christian or Moslem, or any desire to 
benefit the ])oorer classes. Forced labour was habitually 
demanded from them for the costly works which excited 
the admii'ation of the Europeans ; and the taxes reached 

' His crneliy in the harem was eieeplional. Wilh his own hand he 
seved up the month of a fcmala alavo nham be found smoking, and 
left her to starve alowlf to (Itath. 
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such a point that the whole agricultural population 
became in debt to the Greek money-lendiT'i, who ad\anced 
the money neceaeary to satisfy the demands of the 
Government. 

To Said Pasha, however, is due the credit of having, 
nnder French guidance, interested himself in the wonderful 
records of a long-past civilisation with which the ruined 
country of Egypt was strewn, Mohammed Ali had 
pulled down the ancient temples for building material, or 
turned them into powder magazines. Said founded the 
museum at Boulac, and carried on excavations at Tanis, 
Sals, Themia, Kynopolis, Bubastis, Athribia, Heliopolis, 
Memphis, Sakhara, Abydos, Dendera, Thebes, and Edfu. 
In his reign also the railway was made from Alexandria 
to Cairo, and from Cairo to Suez. The miagovemment of 
the Soudan continued, and the alavB trade was carried on 
briskly throughout Egypt. AU through the reigua of 
Said and Ismail, Europeans — principally Greeks, Italians, 
and French — poured into the country. It was they who 
really benefited by the exploitation of Egypt; for the 
Egyptiana little or nothing was done. The Copts were 
still permitted to enjoy the freedom and toleration which 
had been accorded to them by Mohammed Ali, and were 
put on a level with the Moslems in another respect, which 
they did not greatly appreciate. Ever since the Arab 
conquest in 6i2 no Christian Egyptian bad been allowed 
by their Moslem rulers to bear anns; and after the sup- 
pression of the last great Coptic revolt in the ninth 
century it had become almoat impossible for any Copt to 
obtain them. The special taxes which they paid, not to 
apeak of the irregular oppressions and exactions, supplied 
the fighting bands of alien soldiers with the ainewa of 
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war ; but no Copt was ever permitted to enlist in tbe 
various armies of occupation, and it may be safely affirmed 
that none of thorn wished to do so. The fighting spini 
of their ancestorB was not, perhaps, entirely extinct, is 
Jacob had shown ; but there ia not as ranch of it among 
the Copta as one would wish to see. Still, it isgrosly 
unfair to conclude, as Knglishmen have often done, thst 
sheer cowardice is at the bottom of the Copt's desire to 
escape military service under his Moslem masters. Id 
the first place, he can never feel sure that he will not !« 
called upon to turn his arms against his own nation and 
co-religionists ; for the Moslem armies of Egypt have 
always been far more often employed in ill-treating tlie 
unarmed native Christians than in fair fighting against 
a common enemy. And when Said Pasha declared that 
henceforth all Egyptians, without distinction of religion, 
should be liable to military conscription, the decree was 
used as an instrument of persecution against the Christians. 
In Assiut all the males in some of the Christian hoQses 
were seized, not one being left to support the women and 
children. Once in the army, they were exposed to i 
regular system of bullying and persecution, in order to 
force them to change their religion. They had no hops 
of promotion, any more than they have now in the new 
Egyptian army.' So great was the misery inflicted on 
the Copts by Said Pasha's decree that the Coptic 
Patriarch — Cyril the Reformer—appealed to the English,' 

' Thoash moat of Iho English offioecs are nnaware ot the tact, it 
seems to be tboroughl; uuderstood anioDg the nativea that. whateTU 
means it may be aeeeasarj lo employ, do Copt is to be promoted beyond 

■ Sabbatier. the French ConsQl-Oeneral, hail oSered to use French 
inRuence to help tlie Copts, if the Fatrifuoli icould i 
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and pressure was pub upon Said, not by the English 
Government, but by certain Englishmen whom the Pasha 
feared to displease ; so that the Copts were once more 
exempted from military service. But the affair was not 
forgotten against the Patriarch, and for this and other 
ottempta to help his people he was poisoned by order of 
the Government. Hundreds of Copts belonging to the 
National Church were dismissed from Government service. 
Abtas had suppressed most of the schools established by 
Mohammed Ali; Said took the pupils from those that 
were left, for his army ; and the library which Mobammed 
Ali had begun to collect was ruined and thrown away. 

Said died in 1863, and was succeeded by his nephew 
Ismail, the son of Ibrahim Pasha. To him chiefly Egypt 
owes the crushing load of unprofitable debt wliich wonld 
have long ago ruined any country less richly endowed by 
Nature, and which brought even Egypt to the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. Ismail Pasha had the same passionate desire for 
Belf-aggrandisement which characterised his ancestors, and 
was as little troubled with scruples of any kind. Inci- 
dentally his pursuit of fame and luxury gave mnch to 
Egypt : additional railways and canals, post and telegraph 
system, schools, and security for life and property — except 
when murder or robbery happened to be for his own 
individual self-interest. Almost his greatest personal 
expense was his harem, which amounted to nearly 1,000 
women in different palaces built with borrowed money for 
their occupation.' 

admitting Jesuits to settle in Abjssinia, C;ril knew nhat this meimt, 
and refused to pmcliaBe sufelj lor his Egjptiuns at such a price. 

' Theec unfortnnate women would most of thera have starved when 
lamail vaa dismissed from Egypt, if it bad not been For the cbarity of 
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Thm Ata enc au wu- broaght a few years of fererisli 
■fer to Egypt. The demand for Egrprian cotton 
t onliroited during these years, and the growera 
rioea which they fondly imagined were going t" 
IhS fcr ever; bat in the end many of them were roined, 
and maDT rac«« were left hopelessly in the power of the 

Tike Bort apleDdid, the most costly, and (to t]» 
EgyptuDs) the kaet nsefat achievement of Ismail's reign 
w» the Saei Canal. It was a great French triumpb, s 
great ^^l^f^^>J^ conrenience ; bat for the Egyptians it lu8 
been a doabt&l benefit, purchased at the cost of tbonsande 
of bres. Ismul not only sqneezed the last farthinj} out 
of the wretched peasantry, he boiTowed in eveiy countrj 
which he could get to lend him money ; and when it 
became evident that, unless strong measures were taken, 
Deither principal nor interest wonld be forthcoming, tliB 
bondholders worked on the great Powera of Europe to 
interfere. Various expedienia of financial control were 
tried, bat Ismail proved incorrigible. 

It wa3 the gTeat German Chancellor who eventually 
took tlie initiative. Decisions were given in the Inter- 
national Tribunals ' in favour of the German Government, 
which claimed certain sums from Egypt. Ismail ignored 
the decisions and refused to pay the money. Bismarck 
proposed to make tijia the excuse for Ismail's dismissal, 
and neither France nor England chose to interfere, while 
Turkey was powerless to do so. The intimation was given 
on June 19, 1879, and after a stifling khamsin week, 

' These courts are ona of the real benefits conferreil on Egjpt i" 
lamairs reign. The credit o( tbeir eatablishmeat is chiefly due to the 
well-known Christian Prima Minister, Nubar Paeha. 
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luring which the European residents waited in i 
a news spread in Cairo that Ismail had yielded. On 
B 2Gtli th f U 1 descended after a formal abdica- 

1 from tl t d 1 d Tewhk reigned in his stead,' 
Tewfik q character among the Moslems 

h have ruled in Egypt. He was 
t d during his life, and even since 
6 has been done to him. Both 
wn people found it difficult to 
like tLe usual product of his 
t u. His self-restraiut was taken 
t t on to strike sharply in defence 
t safety was taken for weakness ; 
t work well with the conflicting 
f the good of his country some- 
p t tb charge of insincerity. He was 
J t b w s entirely free from the intoler- 
h 1 g us which has become a part of 

the Moslem creed ; and he risked unpopularity with his 
co-religionists to put down the doseh and other popular 
abuses of the Moslem religion. He was devoted to hia 
one wife, in whom he found a companion and helpmeet ; 
yet he showed pity on the hundreds of unfortunate women 
whom his father abandoned, and did his best for them. 
When his father sent for him on the morning of June 2Cth, 
he, in common with bia whole household, believed that he 
was to be poisoned, in order to remove the nominee of the 
Powers from hia father's path. Hia wife entreated him 

I TewGk waa not the lieir according to the old Mofilem law, which 
makes the eldest male of a family BUGCBed. Ismail had bribed the 
Porte toallowthoVicerojaltjof Egypt to descend to hia eldest son, with 
whom nevertheleea he was always on bad terms. 
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B two, wind 
> eomitiy at ao sliart 
M iiiiirJ tW fc wm ih af Ttrntk and bos &tlHT. Ilie 
tumUf M ve all know, wis aalinlj miezpected ; th«e 
«■• annelf time to imae tke aeceKaiy onders for a state 
eeremoftisL Bat, oo dtat one oocaaaa only, this strange 
ratngting of nations and religicois whidi we call the 
Kgyptian people was moved by a common sentiment of 
tnnow. Tlie crowd lined all the streets, dense and silent; 
if a Ujy'h voice was heard, it was hnshed by one consent 
till tlifl ]\r(K.:vm\on drew near, when a nniversal sonnd of 
•orrow ran like an electrical thrill through the wait 
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masses. Everyone was there ; not only the officials but the 
merchants had hurried from their offices, the sailors from 
their boats, to join the national mourning. Some of the 
English who sadly watched the plainly covered bier borne 
above the dense crowd had seen all that there was to see 
of official and religious processions for a long aeries of 
years in Egypt, and had thonght that nothing could sober 
or touch the chattering, indifferent Cairenes. They learned 
their mistake that day. 

When Ismail died and the news came that he was 
coming back to be buried, the consternation amonga large 
proportion of the natives was ludicrous. To begin with, 
they refused to believe that iie was dead, and openly 
lamented that the English were so easily imposed upon. 
' Tou said he should not come back for the rest of his life ' 
was the burden of their remarks ; ' then, of course, he dies 
— to come back with his own funeral. What is easier? 
Have you sent English doctors to open the coffin before it 
is landed and make sure that Ismai! is inside? No. 
Then you will see what will happen. Ismail is coining 
back with his own funeral, and when he is once in the 
country he will seize it again ; and then what shall we do ? ' 

Everyone knew what was going to happen, and all 
who could do so kept away from the state funeral. Even 
tliose who were compelled to attend slipped away at dif- 
ferent points along the i-oute, and by the time the proces- 
sion entered Mohammed Ali Street it was a mere disorderly 
rabble of chattering followers, who were manifestly either 
indifferent or hostile in feeling. He was hastily deposited 
in the unfinished mosque of Rifaiyeh, and the whole 
country rejoiced to believe that his body was really there 
and his power of doing mischief at an end. 



SSa THK STORY OF TIIE CHUnCU OF EGITT is K« 

1.1? ^'*^*' *^^' "' "^ P^^'J" ^^ ''"^°^s ''f TewSk 

fc^ -J-. ed his throne. The rebel Arab! and la 

1« had slreadv fallen into disgrace for in- 
^ "Jcurmption under Ismail, bntheliadbeni 
d bKk into &vonr towards the cloae of the iatter') 
_», h^ been promoted to the rank of colonel in the amj, 
«d fc^ tafcm » sofemn (»th to stand by Ismail to the demlL 
_ It Iiooi8»fierwanU Arabi went to offer homagelii 
i^thanewKhedire of Egypt. Tewfik, on comingt. 
t tknae, made it known that eyerj-one sliould wceiw 
'-■^ fcr the past and be giyen a f^sh chance, Aralii 
Ik perinfH hare been content with forgiveness and pro- 
-~" i bntth e Turkish Beys and Pashas, who had always 
bes aoenrtcraed to set laws at defiance and oppress tie 
iamvr da«s with impnnilr. saw with dismay that Tewfit 
ttteadMi kjjaUy to co^pCTste with his European advieere 
IB the iTgokentioQ of Eg>-pt. They determined to oa 
Anfai as theif twJ to upset the dynasty and, as they fondly 
faetiered, lo rid themselyea of Enropean control. In this 
attempt they were greatly assisted by the well-meaning 
eflbrta of certain English tooriats, who really believed that 
A»bt was the leader of a gennine national party, and 
tottdh- prodaimed their sympathy. Owing to their injndi- 
cioin ooodact, the rebellions party in Egypt \vere lad to 
bebero that England and France would not interfere, nor 
was tlw eoodoct of their respective Goyeraments calcnloted 
to dispel that impression. All througli the winter of 
!S31-S2 the situation was becoming daily more strained. 
The bemng of the native soldiers became more insolent 
and Ihreatening, and the old days of insecurity returned. 
Kiiglish ladies were not safe from insult, and constant 
6t»wte8 were Kfe of intended massacres. For some weeks, 
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fender Becreb iiiatructions from the Agency, we lived eanh 
with a small box packed with nBcessaries, ready to draw 
together and stand on onr defence at a moment's notice. 

In April and May, however, no overt action having 
yet been taken by the rebels, people began to think that, 
after all, the revolt wonld be confined to declamation 
instead of deeds, and most of the residents went home for 
the summer as usual. 

Those who remained were rudely undeceived. The 
outbreak and massacres of June II, 1882, are fresh in 
everyone's memory, and there ia no need to recapitulate 
the painful details. Tewfik came down from Cairo, but, 
though he did not hesitate to expose himself, be could do 
nothing, for he was almost alone. He had good reason to 
believe that England and France would abandon him to 
his fate, and he affected to credit Arabi's denial of com- 
plicity in the massacres, believing him to be the only 
person strong enough to restore order, and knowing that 
the Sultan was backing Arabi and the rebellion. Indeed, 
on Jnne 25 Arabi received the Grand Cordon of the 
Medjideh from the Saltan. Meanwhile the Europeans 
were flying from the country in thousands. The ships, 
sent from all the nearest ports in haste, left as fast as they 
filled ; the trains from the interior were loaded on the very 
roofs with passengers. As many as 4,000 arrived on 
Jane 15 alone. Trade was paralysed; the banks prepared 
to transfer their staffs to the warships, which sailed from 
all nations into the harbour ; 30,000 natives were throwa 
out of employment and left destitute in Alexandria. 
Not only the natives, but all the more respectable Arab 
and Turkish families hastened to leave the country and 
disassociate themselves from the rebellion, Arabi, much 
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alarmed, perceived too late the mistake he had made, td 
attempted to put Alexandria in a position of offents 
agaiust the avenging warships of the European Powers. 
The Khedive was offered safety on an English ship, bn 
refused, saying that he could not desert those who remained 
faithful to him (though all the army was against him), Mt 
could he, merely to secure his personal safety, abandon 
Egypt if attacked by a foreign Power. He was left, 
expecting instant assassination at the liands of his mntift- 
ous army, though Sir Auckland Colvin went again M 
July 10 to beg him to reconsider his decision. 

On the lltli, after vainly seeking the co-operation of 
Prance, England took action aione. Tlie whole day bff 
guns fired upon the forts of Alexandria, and by the evenii^ 
they were all silent and disabled. Most unfortunately, M 
bluejackets were landed after the action to take possession 
of the town, and the consequence was that for two days it 
was turned into a Pandemonium by those of the matinona 
soldiery who had not obeyed the order to withdraw, an^ 
the lower classes of the town. The streets were Mti 
with a raging mob, shouting 'Death to the Christiana!* 
and pillaging everything they could lay hands on. Hoosra 
were set on fire, and the conflagration became general. 
The Grand Square was totally destroyed except the English 
church, and most of the houses in the principal European 
streets. When the English forces did land — on the IStb 
and 14th — Alexandria was in an appalling condition. 

Prom this time, however, there was no further failure M 
delay. The Suez Canal was occupied by the British navy 
in August, just in time to prevent its destruction by tie 
rebels, and troops rapidly arrived from England to follow 
up the attack. After several skirmishes, of which ^ 
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most amusing accounts were sent by Arabi Pasha to Cairo, 
the final and decisive battle was fought at Tel-el-Kebir on 
September 13. The Egyptians were completely routed, 
Arabi fled to Belbeis, caught a train, and arrived at Cairo 
the aame evening, where he occupied himself in arranging 
a scheme for the destruction and plunder of the whole 
city, to begin on September 15. But the English had 
realised what would happen, and were too quick for him, 
A small division of cavalry was despatched on the 13th, 
under General Drory I.owe, immediately aft-er the battle, 
and rode the sixty-five miles to Cairo, where they arrived 
about four o'clock on the next afternoon. The garrison at 
Abbasyieh, more than 6,000 strong, surrendered uncon- 
ditionally on the first summons. But there were still 
nearly 4,000 at the citadel. Colonel Watson was sent on 
immediately with two aqnadrous of the 4th Dragoon 
Guards to take the citadel. The men had been in their 
saddles since daybreak, and it was now dark; bnt they 
knew how mnch depended on them, and were equal to the 
occasion. They rode up to the gates, sent for the Egyptian 
commander, and demanded iiis instant evacuation of the 
fortress. The Egyptian infantry were paraded in regi- 
ments to lay down their arms, and then passed out of the 
gates in front of the handful of English soldiers. As soon 
as the last of them had filed out, the English soldiers rode 
in and shut the gates. We learn from a letter written by 
one of the privates who shared in that memorable ride 
that it was all they could manage to do to sit upright on 
their horses till the last Egyptian soldier was out of 
sight, and then they just dropped from their saddles and 
lay like logs on the ground. But there was still the 
itokattam fort to be taken, which commanded the citadel. 
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EmltoUeued by experience. Colonel Watson sent ooeof tlia 
K^'ptbiii o6acers who had acted as a guide, and told bin 
to go and order the garrison there to march down to Kas^ 
rJ-Nil and pile their arnts. The officer returned in tiro 
hoard with the keys of the fort, and reported to Colond 
Watson that hia orders had been carried out. 

Meanwhile Arabi had spent these two days in senJin? 
telegrams to Mahmoiid Sami, translations of which wiU 
be found in Mr. Hoyles account of the campaign. They 
are very aniusing reading, especially his inquiries aa W 
where the army which he had abandoned at Tei-el-Keiiir 
might be. It had absolutely disappeared. In fact,tto 
nnhappy Fellaheen who had been forcibly recniited to figW 
for an adventurer in whom they had neither faith not 
interest had raced home to their respective villages wilt 
as little delay as possible, strewing the way with fliar 
clothes and accontrements that they might not be recog- 
nised as soldiers. At Kafr Dowar, Abukir, and Bosett* 
the troops also surrendered without a struggle. Abd-el-Al 
at Damietta refused at first, but j-ielded on hearing that 
the English were marching against him. On Septem- 
ber 17 the Khedive signed a decree disbanding the army, 
which for the most part was already back in the fields. 
The English occupied all the abandoned posts and took 
charge of the country, where they have remained eve' 

This is no place to enter on a consideration of all the 
reasons which induced England to occupy Egypt or to 
remain there. It is not generally known, however, thst 
the promptitude of the English not only saved Cairo from 
destruction and the Europeans from serious danger, but 
averted a fresh outbreak of persecution against the Copts, 
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'most of whom were fully aware of the danger of their 
position, and many of whom were preparing for the 
martyrdom which would certainly have overtaken them 
had Arabi succeeded. Long afterwards an Englishman, 
travelling in the desert churches of Nitria, found a solemn 
form of thanksgiving in Arabic which had been offered in 
the churches for the coming of the English. Almost all 
the talking classes of Egypt dislike us and wish to get rid 
of us, for reasons which we cannot discuss here, but 
of which no Englishman need be ashamed. And the great 
silent masses of patient, hard-working Egyptians, whether 
Moslems or Copts, dare not say that they are thankful, and 
would not, if they could — from the same superstitious fear 
which leads many Europeans to shun any expression of 
feeling which might provoke the jealousy of the gods. 

Nevertheless, the facts are there to speak for them- 
selves, and he who runs may read. Orientals have short 
memories, and the generation just out of the new schools 
knows nothing of the old days — ^the taxation which left the 
cultivator just enough to keep him aUve to work and pay 
another year ; the forced labour without pay ; the hirhash 
used right and left, often in sheer wantonness ; the crops 
left standing till they were ruined, because there was not 
enough money to bribe the Government assessor to come 
and do his work ; the life-giving water taken for the rich, 
while the poor were left; to starve, as in the year 1879. 
The old order of things has passed away ; the new is by 
no means perfect, but it is an advance. It takes three 
generations, they say, to make a gentleman; it cannot 
take less to make a nation. 
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CHAPTER XLII 

THE CRL'RCH OF EGYPT IN TBE NISETEESTH CESTtET 

>. IBOSAt the beginning of tlie present century tlie ChnrcH of 
'■,324 Egypt was at her lowest ebb, bot]i in numbers anS 
fortune. In every successive conquest, down to Us 
of tlie French, the unfortunate Copts (or Christ- 
ians of the National Church of Egypt) had been the fii* 
to suffer, and all through the Ottoman dominion increaft- 
ing poverty had been added to the miseries of chronic 
persecution. Under the Mameluke Sultans, though theit 
lives were passed in the daily cliance of plunder and per- 
secution according to the humom' of their oppressors, they 
were at least employed in the lucrative exercise of the 
arts which they had preserved. They bnilt the beautiful 
mosques which are quoted as examples of Saracenic archi- 
tecture ; they in many cases illnmlnated the manuscripta 
which are now collected and exhibited in the Khedivial 
library. No doubt preference was always given to a 
Moslem Copt for such employment where possible, but 
most of the Egyptians in losing their religion seemed to 
lose also the artistic knowledge which their new laith 
taught them to despise. The wood-carving, inlaying, and 
brass work on a small scale for private houses was still 
carried on, but the art of painting had entirely died out, 
and after the Turkish conquest of Egypt there are vwv 
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few public builcILngs of any architectural value, nor any 
such beautiful manuscripts as those which the Egyptian 
artists of the twelfth to the fifteenth centuries were well 
paid for producing. One or two private houses of the 
sixteenth and aeventeenth centuries show lingering traces 
of the beauty of workmanship which had once been so 
common in Kgypt ; but even when the Macedonian dynasty 
of Mohammed Ali became supreme the process of degrada- 
tion in this respect was not checked, but rather ac- 
celerated, French taate at its worst dominated the new 
regime, and there was less demand than ever for the 
artistic handicrafts in which the Copts excelled. The 
business capacities of the ancient race were alone valued, 
and they became more and more reduced to the level of 
mere Government clerks. At the time of Mohammed Ali's 
accession to power the number of Egyptian Christians was 
at its lowest. Lane was misinformed when he estimated 
them at 150,000 only; but in 1855 the Patriarch calcu- 
lated that their total number was barely more than 
217,000. The whole population of Egypt was then about 
5,000,000. It has been already pointed out that their 
position was greatly changed for the better under Moham- 
med Ali ; and since then, in spite of drawbacks and occa- 
Bional outbursts of persecution, it has steadily continued to 
improve. 

If the National Church was at a low ebb at the begin- 
ning of this century, the Greek (or Melkite) Church was 
far worse. In the eighteenth century it had almost ceased 
to exist. A string of names is given for the successive 
Patriarchs ; but only one of them, Samuel, who was con- 
secrated about 1710, is more than a name. They were 
all foreigners, and probably few of them lived in Egj'pt. 
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adding to her troubles by attempts to proselytise among 
her members, was when the liev. Henry Tattam, whose 
attention had been attracted to the Copts in the course of 
his search for old manuscripts, wrote to urge on Archbishop 
Howley the duty of the Church of England towards thia 
ancient and unhappy Church. The correspondence began 
in 1836, and was carried on for some years. Before this 
the Bible Society had published the four Gospels in Arabic 
and Coptic, edited by Mr. Tattam ; and shortly afterwards 
the S.P.C.K. printed Arabic translations of the old 
Egyptian Commentaries, 

Mr. Tattam was not the first to take interest in the 
ancient manuscripts of Egypt, though he was almost the 
first Englishman to urge the National Church of England 
to come to the help of the downtrodden National Church of 
Egypt. In 1833 Mr. Curzon had come to the East in search 
of manuscripts, and visited some of the more important 
monasteries of Egypt,' Like moat travellers, he was com- 
pelled to receive his infonnation through Moslem inter- 
preters, whose very presence rendered the Copts suspicious ; 
but his personal observations and adventures are full of 
interest. It was chiefly in consequence of his discoveries 
that Mr. Tattam was able to acquire so many valuable 
manuscripts from the Coptic monasteries. 

Mr. Tattam visited Egypt himself in 1838-39, and 
took very great pains to learn something about the 
National Church and to make iriends with its members. 

' In the monastcrie9 of Nitria lie fdund still hungiiig in the churchea 
thoBC beautiful glSiSS lumps which are generally supposed to be of Aiab 
design and confined to the decomtion ol masques. But the old gl^s 
(ttctories of Nitria had long been ruined ; and ulniost all the early 
speoimens of Coptic ecclesiastic al glaas lamps, from which the Arabs 
copied theirs, hare perished. 
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Church of RnglMu) as one pecnliariy fitted to infltw 
the E^ptians. 

Iq the winter of 1839-40 another clergyman, 
Rev. T. Grimshawe, visited Egypt, and made friends v 
various members of the Egyptian Church, with the ra 
that he also wrote to the Archbishop urging that 1 
should be given to them, and submitting, in fact, a Ech< 
which he had reqaested ilr, Lieder to draw up for 
eetabiishment of a training college for young Egypti 
desiring to be ordained priests of their own Church. 1 
school was actually opened and kept up for a few yes 
but Mr. Lieder grew discouraged at the comparativ 
small BUCC0S3 of tlie work, and in 1848 it was nnfot 
nately closed. Even in those few years, however, ae 
were sown which were destined to bear fruit in a » 
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sequent generation, and perhaps Mr. Lieder would have 
been encouraged to persevere had he known that though 
none of hia pupils were ordaiued priests, as he had hoped, 
his school produced in conrse of time the Patriarch known 
as Cyril the Reformer. 

The Church of Egypt had never in her darkest days 
entirelj- neglected the edocation of her children. In 
every parish there was a school, where they were taught 
to read and write, if nothing more ; but for some centuries 
now the girls had been left to pick up what they could 
in the way of education. No regular provision was made 
for them either at home or in schools. Cyril the Reformer, 
when he succeeded Peter in 18S-1, saw the evil of this state 
of things, and established a school for girls as well aa for 
boys in Cairo, where the education was of a superior 
quality. 

Cyril had been for some years the head of the famous 
monastery of St. Anthony when he was called, more 
literally than one could wish, by popular acclamation to 
fill the Patriarchal throne. Those who had been hia fellow- 
students and knew his desire for a reform of the Church 
damoured for his appointment ; and when the bishopa— in 
number then reduced to twelve — ^met iu Cairo to elect a 
■Patriarch, they found the name of Cyril in every month. 
But the bishops were old and timid, and hesitated to give 
■supreme power to a young enthusiast who had been 
■educated under foreign influences. It became known that 
■they were about to elect an obscure monk whose very name 
is now forgott-en, and the people rose against them in 
actual insurrection. Accompanied by armed Abyssinians, 
they broke into the cathedral where the election was 
proceeding and stopped it by main force. The poor old 
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t Am hmUm^ hat ermtiially omseDted 
■ of the IkitT, and s canons 
No Pkbiarch was to be 
i Cfnl MB to be consecrated MeOt)- 
f Bdhjli yaaip) a« t^ wnJerstagidfaig timt if ha 
■■kV wmtiky ae a ImAap be eboold be diratly 
b tABBlBd to Ike I^iiiM L ba te. The wbde pro- 
■•• etfaoH^ iiiugiilu, maoe, acoordiug to tlis 
m af As GhnA ef Egy|>^ tnmslatjons are for- 
t be elected Patriarrh. Sevet- 
iBy caizied out their compact, 
t bad e hpoed , Cyril was elected to tiie 



CnS's IVniifc a to bated onh- seren years, of whick 
man tkaa tw wa« qant ia Abj-sania. Yet, in tlus 
short tine be laaug mated tbat movement of reform from 
witbtB, wbick ■em' qoite ceased aft^mrard. and has 
qaidkcned into a Iniitg and spreading force in th^ present 
gemeatian. Beaides the edxols be established in coimeo- 
tioQ w^ tbe estbedial, be lebailt the latter entirely. It 
was of oo u^iKokigical valae, being the small and incon- 
venient baUding whid had been bnilt in haste — and chieSy 
' by the UberalitT of <»e layman — under Mark VJIl., when 
Ibe old Coptic qoarter was ruined on the retnm of the 
Turks in 1S02, As Cyril considered that his people were 
guilty of idolatry in their worship of sacred pictures, he 
allowed none to be set up in the new cathedral, and, collect- 
ing all those which had furnished the old building, he 
burnt them solemnly in the presence of an immense crowd. 
He made them an address on the occasion explaining his 
action, and ended, as he pointed to the burning pile, 
'Behold these wooden pictures you used to honour and 
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(ven worship ! They can neither avail nor barm you. God 
lone should be adored.' 

We should be inclined to regret this action of Cyril's 
u it seemed at all likely that any works of art had perished 
his great object-lesson.' Eut the art of painting had 
;onie almost extinct since the Ottoman conquest, and 
IB pictures which bad been executed for Mark's cathedral 
■ere probably even worse dauba than those which since 
■yril's time have been placed in the cathedral which he 
built. If they had been beautiful, it is extremely un- 
likely that they would have been destroyed. For, speak- 
ing generally, the Copts have not yet lost their sense of 
beauty, though the days of their ignorance have almost 
entirely deprived them of the historic sense, A remarlc- 
able instance of this is shown in the work lately carried 
on at the Roman fortress by Nachli Bey el Barati, This 
gentleman, a devout layman of the National Church, under- 
took to restore at his own expense the old cathedral of 
Babylon which is popularly known as El Moallakah, and 
its precincts.^ Eyery fragment of lieauiiful old work was 
carefully guarded and replaced, ailer being so well repaired 
that it needs careful scrutiny to tell the new work from the 
gather 



' It is BtraQge that, B 
Cyril's time were inclined 
to their sacred picti 
there ia no evidence 



' from this incident, the Copts ot 
I paj the same iind of escessive veneration 
the menabora of the Greek Church. For 
past of any tendency to picture-worship 



amouf; the Copts; and the Egyptian Churchmen of to-day pay n 

,a the pictures on the wails of their churches thar 
the pictures in our etained- glass windows, while devotional pici 
n the Coptic ' 
' Most of the churches have been restored since the English c 
but this was begun earlier, in 1879. Tho greatest loss it had sustained 
was due to a tourist, who bribed one of the inferior priests with 100/. to 
let him Bleal and take to Paris the beautiful sanctuary doors ot carved 
n wood. They were afterwards sold to the British Museum. 
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old. When we remember the acts of vandalism we were 
guilty of in England at the beginning of church reslon- 
lion, and consider that ElMoatlakah is the earliest esampfe 
of restoration here, we cannot feel prond of ourselves. Yet 
the English archaiologistB have hardly a good word f«f 
Nachli Bey, who lias spent GfiOOl. of his own money on tiie 
restoration, because this lack of historical knowledge bus 
led him into error. 

Built on a half-ruined bastion of Trajan's fortress, al a 
time when safety and, as far as possible, concealment were 
the first things to be considered in the Christian strong- 
holds, the cathedral had no lit approach, bnt was reached 
through a labyrinth of narrow passages leading from tte 
small and sunken gate at the north-east corner of the 
fortress. Nachli Bey destroyed everything that Btood 
between his new flight of steps and the nearest part of 
the old wall, and broke a new entrance-way through the 
eight feet of solid Roman masonry. Nor was this the 
worst. One of the two great bastions which flanked tlifl 
old south entrance of the fortress was levelled to the ground 
in order not to break the outline of a neat new wall, aoil 
the second bastion was about to share the same fate when 
it was happily averted. Lord Cromer heard what was 
going on, and the fiat which no one in Egypt dreams of 
disputing went forth. Not another brick of the remaining 
Roman work has been touched. 

Since then, with the full consent of the Copts, most of 
whom are sincerely glad to be protected from the results 
of thsir own historical ignorance, the ancient Coptic 
churches have been placed under the care of the Committ« 
for the Preservation of ' Arab ' Monuments. The Patriarch 
readily consented that no work of restoration ahonld in 
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fature be UDdertaken without the consent of two selected 
jneniberB of the committee. Indeed, he begged Lord 
Cromer to go further, and to issue an edict forbidding the 
tourists to bully and bribe the guardians of the churches 
in order that they might plunder them of the ancient 
artistic treasures which still exist in some of them. Lord 
Cromer was obliged to confess that his power did not 
extend over the tourists, who now constitute the only 
serious danger to the antiquities of the Church of Egj'pt. 
The priests generally resort to the attitude of impenetrable 
reserve and depreciation which the tourists mistake for 
absolute ignorance and stupidity. 

The work which the Church of England, as repre- 
sented by the Church Missionary Society, had abandoned 
in the year 1848 was taken up the year after Cyril's 
accession to the Patriarchal throne by America, as repre- 
sented by the Presbyterian Mission, which has been at 
work here ever since. Like the Church Missionary Society, 
they came, in the first place, not to help the Copts, but to 
convert the Mohammedans, and, like all missionaries in 
this country, they find the work among the Mohammedans 
so slow and discouraging that, though they do not aban- 
don it, as a matter of fact their pupils and converts are 
mostly drawn from the National Church, which, not un- 
naturally, strongly disapproves of themin consequence. The 
modern Church JMissionary Society establishment, which 
dates from 1881, is not so much disapproved of, because 
the Church of Egypt recognises that the Church of Eng- 
land is a true Episcopal Church, and believes that her 
emissaries are not likely either to teach her children 
heresy or lead them to acknowledge that supremacy of the 
Pope of Rome against which the Egyptian Church has 

VOL. II. D D 
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gteadfasttjr protested for more than foarteen centuries. 
But while they are deeply gralefnl to the American Pres- 
byterians for the unvarjing kindness and help they bave 
received from them, they sincerely mourn the consequent 
spread amongst the Egyptians of disloyalty and schism. It 
mnst always be a lasting source of regret to members of tie 
Engiiah Church that the work in the first case given to 
them was, tbrongb their own defection, left to be done by 
the members of a Church whose constitution is such thtt 
its very success must hurt the National Church of Egypt 
almost as much as its failure would have done. We, wlio 
put our hand to the plough and looked back, are the last 
people who have any right to criticise the methods of tlw 
devoted men and women who have bonie the burden tni 
lieat of the day in this vineyard of the Lord, 

Cyril made efforts to bring about a closer conimimioii 
between the three Churches who have so much in common 
— the Egyptian, the Greek, and the English Churcies— 
but Ills proceedings had already drawn upon him the sus- 
picion of the Jloslem authorities in Egypt, and this was 
considered a clear proof of his treasonable designs. He 
was quietly removed by poison, and a blow given to the 
cause of reform in Egypt from which it has hardly yet 
recovered. 

Demetrius, who succeeded him, was good and just, but 
far from being capable of carrying on Cyrira work. The 
Copts who desired fuller religious and political life joined 
the Presbyterian Church in large numbers, and those 
members of the National Church who were sulEcientlj 
educated to value her splendid record and episcopal organ- 
isation were driven to despair. Demetrius, indeed, ex- 
communicated the heretical Church which was obi 
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firm a hold in the country, particularly in Upper Egypt, 
bnt this waa felt by the educated Coptic laity to be neither 
the most Christian proceeding nor one likely to be Buccesa- 
fu),' On the death of Demetrius they consulted together, 
and determined that before electing a new Patriarch 
they would draw up for his signature a scheme for the 
reform of the Church. The Cardinals of ilome have often 
tried to bind their future Pope in the same way, and with 
much the same result. 

In the Canons of the Church of Egypt, as collected 
by Ebn-el-Assal, who lived in the thirteenth century, 
they found the rule upon which they acted : — 

' In all important matters the Patriarch must consult 
learned and pious men, both priests and laymen (especially 
persons attached to the Sovereign), singly and collectively. 
The decisions arrived at must be written down.' 

On this ground the Copta, with the sanction and con- 
currence of Marcus, the Metropolitan of Alexandria, who 
acted as Vicar- C-Jeneral during this interregnum, drew up 
a scheme for the institution of a council in every diocese, 
composed of two houses, one clerical and the other lay, 
under the presidency of the bishop of the diocese. The 
lay members were to be elected by general suffrage every 
five years, and were to supervise the financial and civil 
affairs of the diocese. This scheme was accepted by all 
the bishops ; but this did not content the laity, and one 
of their number, said to be Butros I'aslia Ghali, obtained 
a Khedivial decree to establish the proposed council by 

' MisB Whatelej'a well-known schools ware first started in 18G1, 
the jear of tho acceaaion of Lumetriua. Her work was inteoded for 
the Moslems, und she had not ver; much to do with the Copts, though 
muab with the Syrian CbriEtians. 
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law. After two yean of dJnr-nwaon mad expenraeot Sk ' 
present Patriarcli, Cyril T^ was ^ected in 1875, ud 
promUed to coaforiD to One decntons whtch had been 
arrived at. 

For some time the Patriarch and the newly establshcd 
council worked harmoniously together. A theolo^cal 
college was started in Cairo and placed in charge of 
Philothens, the present Dean of St. Mark's Cathedral ia 
Cairo and an unusually able and learned man. But 
mistakes were made on both sides, and Cyril grew im- 
patient of a control which none of bis predecessors hai 
ever brooked. DissatisGed with the results of its teacliiiig, 
lie abolidied the theological college, so that the priests 
were again left without any special training for their 
office ; and most of the members of the council, finding 
tlieir advice unheeded and their remonstrances unregarded, 
censed to attend the meeting. Cyril was left to govern in 
the old fashion till 1883, when some scandals connected 
with an abuse of the privileges of the Church caused an 
outburst of popular feeling among the Copts, A genera- 
tion had now grown up which had been educated for the 
most part in Presbyterian or Koman Catholic schools: 
and though a large proportion remained faithful, in spite 
of Ibis early teaching, to the Church of their fathers, atill 
t.hey had learned to be profoundly dissatisfied with her. 
'riiny clamoured for the re-election of the council; Cyril 
yiolJed, tbe elections were made, the meetings were held, 
anil various decisions were arrived at. Bat the Patriarch 
([uiytly ipnori'd them, and they remained a dead letter. 

In 1890 some of the younger laymen fonned them- 
Nalv.w into a society for Church reform which is called 
tho TewQk Society — not after the Moslem ruler whom 
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Ihristian and Moslem alike respected and loved, but from 
an Arabic word signifying pioneer. This society began to 
isane pamplilets in Arabic in the hope of stirring np pnblic 
opinion among all Copts able to read. Some of these 
pamphlets have been translated into English by their 
authors, and are well worth study. The society increased 
BO rapidly and became so inflnential that the Patriarch and 
the monastic party, who dreaded change, endeavonred to 
suppress it. Like all young and ardent men whose 
horizon is limited to their own experience, the members 
made occasional mistakes, and these were exaggerated and 
misrepresented. Cyril intrigued against them with the 
Government, to whom their aims were represented as 
treasonable. In this he may have been chiefly actuated 
by a wish to save his ovni life, for Cyril well understood 
what bad caused the early death of his reforming name- 
sake ; and though the presence of the English here can 
restrain open violence and persecution, they cannot 
altogether abolish tie secret methods of removing trouble- 
some people. Cyri! also started a rival society, called the 
Orthodox, and the relations between the reform party and 
the Patriarch became daily more strained. In the spring 
of 1891 a great popular demonstration was arranged in 
Cairo, to whicli came delegates from all the chief Coptic 
communities of Egypt. Speeches were delivered, and at 
length a deputation was appointed to wait upon the 
I'atriarch and urge upon him the assembling of the 
council and the need of r^ fonn. 

Cyril, like the Popes of Rome, did not see the necessity 
for any council ; and when the deputation became urgent, 
the old man broke down in tears, and left the room. The 
people announced a public meeting at the Patriarchate. 
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and submitted to those who would help me to rule well. 
Go vou and do likewise/ 

m 

Unfortunately Tewfik died soon afterwards, and nothinf^ 
was done for some time. Then the reform party appealed 
to Abbas 11. against their Patriarch, and entreated the 
Moslem GoYemment to issue a decree for the election of a 
new council. Cyril refused to be present at the elections, 
which thereupon took place under the presidency of the 
Governor of Cairo. The whole a&ir became more and 
more discreditable to both parties. The original desire for 
reform was obscured for the time in the struggle for the 
upper hand, in which both sides appealed to the Moslem 
Government for support, in clear contradiction to the laws 
of the New Testament. One bishop only sided with the 
reform party, the Bishop of Sanabu, whose name was 
Athanasius. Cyril excommunicated him; and when 
Athanasius went to the cathedral in Cairo, he found the 
doors barred against him by the Patriarch, who had gone 
to Alexandria. Eventually, the reform party succeeded 
iu getting their Patriarch exiled to Nitria, and John, the 
Metropolitan of Alexandria, to the desert monastery of 
St. Paul. 

This action of theirs was ' not only a crime but a 
blunder,' as they soon discovered. The religious feeling 
of the nation was shocked, and their sympathies alienated 
from the reform party. 

Athanasius, who had had no share in the exile of bis 
Patriarch, was called upon to act as vicar in his absence. 
He determined, however, notwithstanding the irregularity 
and invalidity of the sentence of excommunication, to 
respect it until he could be released from it legitimately, 
and by his wisdom and moderation did much to bring tl^e 
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reform parly back into the right path. The council 
appointed fonr committees — one to snperviae the schools, 
another to receive the Church funds and look after her 
property, a third to examine the condition of the churches, 
and a fonrth to regulate the ecclesiastical courts. But 
their conduct to the Patriarch and the fear of excommuni- 
catdoa had eo frightened the bulk of the nation that they 
held aloof from the reform party, and even from the 
chnrches. Athanasius, after trying by every possible 
means to induce Cyril to remove the excommunication, 
determined to disregard it. His personal virtues did much 
to restore the confidence of the people, and in great 
measure he succeeded. But in a short time Eiaz Pasha 
came into office, and he looked with great disfavour on any 
signs of reviving life among the Copts. He did his best 
to annoy them, and finally the older members of the Church 
council agreed that their wisest course was to submit to 
their own Patriarch and ask for his recall. Athanasins 
quietly resigned his vicarial office, and Cyril entered Cairo 
in a triumphal procession as of a returning conqueror. 
Moslems and Christians alike poured out to welcome him 
back with music and acclamations. His people insisted on 
unharnessing the horses from his carriage and themselves 
dragging him to the Patriarchate, llie crowd was so 
great that men climbed the trees, the lamp-posts, or any- 
thing that could afford them a vant,ige, and all traffic in the 
streets leading to the Patriarchate was stopped. 

It was a touching demonstration of the deep-seated 
loyalty which the nation feel for their Patriarch, and it is 
very much to be regretted that Cyril did not use his 
triumph wisely. But he seemed at first to have learnt 
nothing, and to be incapable of a magnanimous effort t 
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start freali on his return to power with forgiveness for the 

past and conciliation for the future. It was with the 

greatest difficulty that he was persuaded to be reconciled 

to AthanasiuB and the priests who had refused to bind 

themselves not to accept reforms. He would neither 

recognise the council nor suffer it to continue the work 

it had begun, He declared it to be illegally constitnted, 

which was true, and renewed hia own unlawful dealings 

with the Moslem Government. He even accepted the 

decoration of the Grand Gordon of the Medjideh from the 

Turkish Sultan, in return for his effort to discourage 

reform and the growth of national aspirationa among hia 

I Bwn people ! He dissolved the council, but he did at least 

1 choose four of its members to associate with himself in the 

I Bd ministration of affairs until the elections for a new 

I Church council coald take place. The theological school 

I was even reopened, but it was placed in the charge of men 

I entirely unfit for the work, and the old ecclesiastical abuses 

I went on unchecked. 

In the few years which have elapsed, however, since 

I the re -establishment of Cyril's power, we are glad to 

I record that there has been a steady change for the better 

I in the affairs of the Church of Egypt. The Patriarch and 

I the reform party have begun to perceive that the Church 

of Christ can neither be maintained nor reformed except in 

the spirit of Christ, and each party has shown a desire for 

he incompetent teachers at the theological 

i have once more been replaced by men capable of 

teaching and not unwilling to receive new light. Some 

few men have already been licensed to preach from this 

school, and it is hoped that they will form the pioneers of 

ft new and better generation of clergy. Much, of course, 
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cannot be done in the lifetime of the present Patriarch, 
who ia old and timid — afraid on the one hand of being 
accused of intriguing with the English, and on the other 
of the heretical teitdencies of a generatioa educated in 
Presbyterian schools and inclined to be ignorantly scorn- 
fal of their own Church. 

Of the recent Anglican attemjits to help the Church 
of Egypt little need be said. Boon after the occupation 
of the country by the English, a society was founded 
called ' The Association for ihe Furtherance of Christianity 
in Egypt.' But this society was hampered at the outset 
by its refusal to accept the necessary position and 
acknowledge the National Church as the Church of Egypt. 
It sought the co-operation of the Patriarch, while denying 
his orthodoxy ; and at an early meeting of the society one 
of the principal speakers took occasion to proclaim that 
the Association would refuse all tolerance to the ' soul- 
destroying heresy of the Copts ' ! Naturally the society 
has been able to do very little in Egypt, and is regarded 
with distrust by both parties in the Egyptian Church.' 

' Tliia IB the actual teanhing of the Chuvch of Egypt on the Bnbjeot 
in quaatloj!, oa taken from their authorised catecliism;^ 

' Q. Did He (the Saviour at His iDcamiition) sejiaraitB Himself from 
the Father and the Holj Ghost 7 

' A. God forbid that anj separatioD or removal be attributed to Hira. 
for He is the Eternal and Infinite Word of OoH, who cnnnot reasonably 
have became Beparated from God and His Spirit ; but b; His condpsoen- 
Bion is meant HiB accepting, although eternal, to appear on earth in 
human form in order to eave man, His creature, and make bin] attain 
by His incarnation the high position of happiness in His kingdom. 
And yet Ha was never separated from the Father and the Holy Ghost. 

' Q. What is the meaning of " He united himself " 7 

•A. That the Son of God took His manhood (i.e. His Body and Soul) 
and made it with Him one, personal, and substantial union, nbove 
mixture or confusion, or transubstaatiation, or separation. By U 




>. 1897 Wire the spread of education and the freedom which the 



Copta have enjoyed of late years, many of their 
cusbsms are passing away, in particular those which were 
foreign to their race and only adopted in times of persecu- 
tion from the Moslems. Thus, while twenty years ago a 
Christian Egyptian would have been as much ashamed of 
being seen with his wife or other female relations as if he 
were a, Moslem, the younger men are now aware that in 
ancient times the Egyptian women were as free and as 
mnch respected as their Western sisters are now, and are 
anxious to do away with the evil customs horrowed from 
the Moslems in this respect. Fortunately, this movement 
of reform seems to be in good hands, and will proceed 
slowly and wisely as the Egyptian women tit themselves 
to resume their proper station. So far the Coptic women 
are trying to copy Englishwomen in the right way, 
in their intellectual freedom and moral self-restraint, 
while retaining their own graceful and modest fashions in 
dress and manners. Before long it is hoped that they 
will go about freely with their husbands and brothers, or 
under any other proper escort, and bring an elevating 
influence to bear on the lives of those around them ; but 
fortunately they do not seem likely to begin at the outsidB, 
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as their mankind have often done, and imagine that when 
they have cased themaelvea in unhealthy and unbecoming 
Earopean clothes they have adopted European civilisation. 
The Coptic women of my acquaintance are for the most 
part full of natural intelligence, graceful and animated in 
conversation, and extremely well mannered. 

Some of the customs which still exist have an earlier 
origin ; they come straight down from pagan Egypt, and 
little can be said in their favour. As with all other 
nations, it is on the occasion of a death that these pagan 
rites have lingered longest. Immediately after the death 
the hired wailing women arrive and take possession of the 
women's apartments, where the scene becomes one of 
frantic excitement and uproar. Down below, the principal 
mourners among the men sit silently in the corner of the 
room to receive the visits of the men, who merely touch 
■ their hands on entering, and then take their seats in solemn 
silence. The only respect in which their behaviour differs 
from their far-off ancestors is that they smoke the whole 
time. Meanwhile in the women's apartment the corpse 
lies upon the fioor covered with a shawl, surrounded by 
the women of the family in their richest garments,' 
exciting each other to a state of frenzy. Their hair is 
dishevelled and torn ; they beat their faces with hands dyed 
in indigo, and shriek with the wailing women, the beating 
of whose tom-toms adds another element of unholy dis- 
cord. Sometimes they fall fainting from sheer exhaustion, 
but the terrible scene continues till the corpse is removed. 

' For three dajs rich and bright- coloured garments are worn by the 
women of the tdmilj ; oul; on the foarth daj the; put on mourniiig 
clothes, which thej continue to wear for one whole year. The widow of 
the deceased nears blact foi Bereial jeita. 
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Amoug the lower classes the women follow the corpse-, " 
ahrieking, to the grave, and Bometimes even indulge in a 
kind of wild funeral dance, while the men sit passively 
round upon the tombstones ; but this last rarely happens 
now, and, it is hoped, will soon be entirely a thing of the 
past. The Church and even the Government have tried 
to interfere to prevent these scandalous scenes at funerals, 
but are powerless to effect any real reform till public 
opinion comes to their aid. 

The funeral procession is generally preceded by the 
sexton bearing a large silver cross,' then the choir-boys 
carrying flags, after them the priests, followed by the bier 
and the mourners. The Copts have always buried in 
cofSns, but tliese are now made in the ordinary European 
shape.* The funeral service is read in the church 
Ijefore the corpse is taken to the cemetery to be buried. 
The near relations of the dead fast the whole time between 
the death and burial ; immediately afterwards their friends 
bring them food, and continue to do so on the second day. 
Daring all tJiree days the women on the upper storey, and 
the men on the ground floor, receive the condolence of their 
friends. The wailing continues among the women, and 
the hired singers recite impromptu monologues in praise 
of tiie departed. On the third day, the priest comes to 
the house to comfort the bereaved family, who join him in 
prayer, at the conclusion of which all the rooms of the 
house are sprinkled with holy water. The women 
call this (probably representing ancient tradition) the 

' It IB onl; darmg the lust thirty year? that the Copts have been 
allowed to use their crossea on such occaaiooE. 

' In Upper Egypt they still bary all the clothes and most of the 
ornamentH of the deceased vith them. In Cairo this is no longer the 

B, though omamentB in wearing are not often remoTed, 
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ceremony for dismissing the spirit of the d^CKAsed^ ^li:!! 
is believed to hover abont the house until t^ira. B^ 
many of the Copts believe, like their posan foPrfatLrrs. 

that the soul remains fortv davs before its ^^^»^ c-estrLiT is 

• • • 

pronounced; and that it is weighed in a scakle Lj the 
Archangel Michael, who here takes the placir of Th.ik, 
These forty days of waiting and trial are the oziW :orm 
of purgatory which the Copts acknowledge. Bar some 
among them believe that the spirits are let cat frcm 
Hades, where they await the final judgment of the world, 
for forty days after Easter ; and there is an old Coptic 
legend which clearly indicates belief in a purgatory not 
unlike that of the Romish Church at the time when the 
legend was written. In it Michael is represented as 
having power, on one day in the year, to open the doors 
of purgatory and bring out into peace as many of the 
suffering souls as he can carry on his wings. 

The ceremonies of a wedding, on the other hand, are 
most of them beautiful and symbolic. Unhappily, Moslem 
influence has affected even these, and till quite lately it 
was thought improper for a man even to see beforehand 
the girl he was going to marry, much more to have any 
personal acquaintance with her. The young people had, 
indeed, no voice in the matter. Matches were often 
arranged long before the intended husband and wife were 
of age to marry. At one time fifteen was considered 
a suitable age to marry a boy, and twelve for the girl. 
Already, however, public opinion, backed by the remon- 
strances of the Church, has improved in this respect, and 
now a man must be twenty and a giri sixteen before the 
Patriarch or Bishop will grant the licence without which 
no priest can celebrate a marriage. In 1895 the Patriarch 
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■jfi^Bg maa. n ^ipected to send to bis bride-elect from 
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or Eutm' intervene, he sends her a robe, 
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with some cakes and sweetmeats. Bat he does not visit 
her himself or correspond with her. 

Weddings are generally celebrated on the nights 
of Saturday and Sunday ; bat not during Lent, or any of 
the fasts of the Church, except under very exceptional 
circamstances. The first, Saturday night, is called the 
bride's night. In the course of the day the bride goes to 
the bath with her friends and relatives ; at night she is 
robed in her best, and holds a reception, to which all 
relatives and friends are bidden.* All stay to dinner 
and spend the evening listening to singers or other people 
hired to amuse them — for among Orientals it is con- 
sidered beneath your dignity to do anything to amuse 
your guests yourself; those who rejoice with you and 
those who weep with you are alike hired for the purpose. 

The house is decorated with flowers and flags, and is 
brilliantly illuminated at night ; but the women and the 
men remain apart, as with the Moslems. Very often, 
indeed, the men do not enter the house at all, but a large 
tent is erected in the garden for their reception. These 
tents, as well as the china, plate, and decorations, are 
supplied by contractors called farasheen. Dinner is 
served in the usual Oriental fashion, on large circular metal 
trays, round which as many as ten people can sit comfort- 
ably. Every guest is provided with a napkin, a spoon 
for the soup, and a cake of bread to serve as a plate, but 
no knives or forks. The washing before eating is done in 
public, as with the Mos'ems, and not in privacy before- 
hand, as with us. Everyone eats with their fingers, but 
all wait for the most important man at table to begin. If 

^ The Christians stain their hands and feet with henna, as well as 
the Moslems. 

VOL. II. E E 
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» priest » preeent, be takes precedence ot^* all others, 
whateTcr their lank. He begins by saying grace, and 
then, takii^ a loaf of bread, lie blesses it. breaks it, 
aad gives a small piece to eacb person present. As 
manT tnys are brcn^ ht aa can be conyenientlT set oat in 
the diniog-faaU at ooce, and the guests are ^ryed in 
fdajs. ^e brid^Toom does not appear on this £ist 
B^h^ hat he aoids two or three of his nearest relatives 
witb a boaqnet of floiros and a waxcandie. wliicb must be 
as lon^ as Ae bride b tall. Thi^ candle remains lighted 
in the — ™*— ' " beddiaraber during tbe whole night. 

In tJn ewnii^ of the Sunday — called the bride- 
gnWHi'a n^^t — tlie tkebeat (or best man), accompanied by 
two or Ane of As Bcaieat lelatiyes ofthe bridegroom, goes 
to fetdh the bride aadesKKt her io procession to the hoase 
«£ hn haahanJ. Socne jeais ago these Christian proces- 
nvB eoaid onff Tcstsre to mo>re by night, and were then 
&r man t BuJd t c : Tbe band went first, escorted by torch- 
bearers ;tben the nen, carrying each a candle in abonqoet; 
tbrs pa gpg canring incense bomers and pertnme bottles, 
wa tting h a iik w aid s, with their (xes to the bride ; and then 
the taidec bmiiin^ on the aim of the best man and followed 
by the hdfas, with the seryants in the r^ar. Now the 
bride aod her Ia£es aie conyeyed in dose carriages, pre- 
ceded hr nnaic and csDorted br the beet man and his 
fii^ife. Tbe eaniage which contains the bride is corered 
with a dnwl or carpet of eoine valne. 

Om an ir i ng at the boose a sheep or calf is slain upon 

tbe tlaedhald. »^ the fi»h is giyen to the poor. This is 

■ whid has OODM down straight from the ancient 

Eejpdaas. Tbe bride is then taken op to tbe ladies' 

t bw the bee* man. As tbe procession leaves the 
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bride's maiden home, and as it enters the groom's house, 
it is sprinkled with salt and sometimes with rose-leaves, 
to ward off the effects of the evil eye. The company rest 
a little, and light refreshments are served, after which the 
wedding ceremony takes place. 

This service used to be held in the church, but in the 
days when Christians could be attacked with impunity it 
became unsafe, and for some time now it has been the 
custom to celebrate the wedding in the bridegroom's 
house. Due preparation is made, however, and the service 
conducted with reverence. A table is set in the centre of 
the largest room in the house, on which a sealed copy of 
the Holy Gospels in a silver case is placed.* Around this 
are six silver crosses, to each of which three wax candles 
a.re fixed. (The triple light is intended to symbolise the 
Holy Trinity.) Two armchairs are set in front of the table 
for the accommodation of the couple about to be married ; 
everyone else remains standing the whole time. The 
bridegroom is clothed in another room with his wedding 
garment — a cope of white silk richly embroidered, which 
covers his whole person.^ He does not, however, uncover 
his head, though this is in defiance of all Christian 
tradition, and the effect of the white robe is marred by the 
unbecoming red fez at the top. The bride is robed in 
white, and covered with a thin veil, like an English bride, 
though I have seen a Coptic bride in the red silk wedding- 

' Some of these sealed copies have not been opened for fonr hundred 
years, and it is not impossible that thej may contain copies of great 
antiquity, sealed up when they could no longer be used. It is a whole - 
Eome practice to use silver-cased Gospels, which can be cleaned, for 
these purposes ; and it would be well if the example were followed in our 
courts of justice. 

^ These copes belong to the church, and are lent for the occasion, 
like the crowns. 

B E 2 
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dress of the Moslems. She ought, of couree, to be placed 
in the ehair at the right of the bridegroom from the 
beginning ; but Moslem ideas have so far prevailed over 
Egyptian cnstoma that it occasionally happens that the 
bride's throne is left empty, and the poor little bride peeps 
at her own wedding from behind the door. She is not 
fetched in till the service could not proceed withont her, 
and then none of the other Coptic ladies come with her. 
Sometimes, however, an enlightened husband keeps her 
with him after the ceremony, and even introduces her to 
some of hia English friends. The wedding service is tot 
unlike our own, but the custom of crowning both bride 
and bridegroom (unless either of them have been man-ied 
before), and covering their heads together with an em- 
broidered scarf, to symbolise a tent, still survives among 
the Egyptian Christiana, and it may be hoped will con- 
tiune to do ao.' 

After the wedding most of the guests remain to dinner, 
and spend a great part of the night in the house, listening 
to singers, &c. It is a point of honour for the host to 
keep open house on the occasion. No one is refused 
hospitality. 'l"he Moslem dragomans often presume on this 
to bring in tourists without any sort of invitation on a 
wedding-night, knowing that, whatever his private feelings 
may be, the master of the house must courteously entertain 
hia unsought guests. As a rule the tourists who take 
advantage of their dragoman's intrusion are too ignorant 
to know whether their hosts are Moslem or Christian, and 

' Divorce is verj rare among the Copta, and is onl; granted for adul- 
ter)'. The innocent party may matrj again with the permiasion of hisor 
her bishop or the Patriarch ; bet the roligioua aervice ia slightly different 
and the ceremony ot crowning ie omitted, aa it is tor a widow oi widomii 
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their behaviour is not calculated to inspire belief in the 
superior breeding or civilisation of the European visitors 
to Cairo. They come in, wearing the same shabby, dusty 
garments in which they have been rushing about all day ; 
they walk about as if they were looking at a waxwork 
show ; they make ill-bred remarks in loud tones, without 
considering that most of the native gentlemen present 
understand French and English (though unfortunately 
they do not always know the difference between English 
and American) ; in short, they make the English who may 
happen to be present as guests of the family extremely 
uncomfortable. Even those tourists who at least know 
enough to ask for an invitation to a native wedding, 
instead of going in with a dragoman, leave so much 
to be desired in their behaviour when they get there that 
some of the great Moslem families have announced that 
no invitations will be issued in future to any European 
visitors. 

On Monday, the day after a Coptic wedding, the 
nearest relatives on both sides spend the day at the 
groom's house. The bride waits on her company in person, 
and every guest presents her with some gift, according to 
his means. This gift may be a diamond or a sum of 
money from 11. to 101. ; and every donor receives in 
return a handkerchief embroidered by the bride. The 
friends of the family also contribute gifts in kind towards 
the wedding feast. 

The Copts are devoted to children, and rejoice sincerely 
at the birth of a son or daughter, especially the former. 
The mother keeps her room for a week after the birth, how- 
ever poor she may be; there is always some friendly 
volunteer to do her work. On the seventh day the name 
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of the bab; is d^ded in a sort of family connci], and, if it 
is the fint-bom, a luncfaeoa is given to all the niotliev's 
lady Kieiida. The nnfortnnate baby begins by being put 
to all sorts of tests^ — for instance, a gong is sonnded near 
its eare and it is rocked in a sieve '. Some of tie babies 
axe very sttisctive. One of the prettiest and best-tempered 
babies I kno<r is a Coptic baby of some five raontUB old. 
He has abundant hair, bright bine eyes, and coos and 
gurgles with content all day, thongh be is passed round 
from one girl to another in a n~ay that many English 
babies woold resent. The mother, poor child ! cannot be 
mm^ aver fifteen ; bnl I am glad to say she is the only 
floairied one among four or five friends and relatives aboat 
Uie same age or a little older. When the seven-days-old 
faaifc^ liaa been duly startled, the mother, dressed all in 
white, take^ him in her arms, and carries him in a sort of 
processoD all over tl»e house. All the children invited go 
first, canying candles or sometimes incense burners, and 
sin^ng nnrsery songs. Cakes are made by the parents of 
the yoang mother, called Icamaija ; and a portion of this 
cake is sent with sweets and dried fruits to the different 
families connected with the young couple. 

In the evening a water-bottle covered with silk and 
adorned with jewels is placed in a shallow metal basin. 
Three wax candles are attached to the edge of the basin, and 
are given each a favourite name chosen by one of the family. 
These candles are then lighted, and the one which bums 
the longest gives its name to the child. Each guest 
at the ceremony is expected to put a piece of money 
into the basin, and the collection is presented to the monthly 
uorse, in addition to what she receives from the father. 

According to the rules of the Egyptian Church, a man 
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child should be baptised when he is forty days old, a woman 
child waits till she is eighty days old. Unfortunately, 
however, tlie observance of this role is very lax, and 
children may be found still unbaptised at the age of five and 
six months. The baptism always takes place in the church, 

. unless the child be dying. It is done by trine immersion 
in pure cold wafer which haa been sprinkled with a little 
conseci-ated oil. The child is no longer girdled with tJie 
belt which used to be a diatinguishing mark of the 
Egyptian Chriatian. 

In the Church of Egypt, as in the Church of Rome, the 
Bponsorsiiip is held to constitute a-material as well aa a 
spiritual relationship ; and maniages between people so 
related are forbidden, as if they were consanguineous. A 
young man cannot even marry the daughter of his god- 
lather or godmother, since she is reckoned his own sister. 
After the trine immersion the child is anointed with the 
chrism and given the communion. In baptism children 

[ -receive a second name in addition to the first — generally 
that of the saint of the day, unless the parents prefer the 

I name of a favouiite saint. Girghis and Miriam (George 

I and Mary^ are perhaps the commonest names among the 

I 'Copts. 

Besides these Christian names, raany Copts in Govem- 

I ment service take a third name for common use which is 
not distinctively Christian, and this often becomes the 
name by which a man is familiarly known to everyone, his 
Christian names being nsed only in the ceremonies of the 
Church. Thus a mau who was christened Marcus ia 
known everywhere as Skander ; a lad christened Vasaili 

t (Basil) is sent to school as Zeki. Some of the old Greek 

t names have undergone curious changes since the Copts 
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lost the uae of their own language. Philoflieaa becomes 
in Arabic Feltans ; OliJ'istodnlos, Abd-el-Messiali. Victor 
is now Bnktor ; and Tbeodorua, Tadrus. 

CircuiHcision is very commonly practised among tlie 
Copts, especially in tbe provinces. But there is none of 
the disgusting display whic-h signalises it among the 
Moslems, nor is it enjoined as a religions rite. It is 
merely a sanitary precantion, taken whenever it seema 
advisable. The ancient custom of sacrificing a sheep or 
calf" still prevails on the occasion of laying the fonndation 
stone of large buildings, and the sane thing is done on 
the thr^hold when the boose is completed. Tbe flesh, as 
on the occasion of tbe wedding sacrifice^ is given to the 
poor. 

The men are much more regular in their attendance 
at church than tbe women ; and when tbe latter do go, 
they appear to talk to each other a good deal, instead of 
attending to the service. This, no doubt, will be remedied 
when tbe women are allowed to resume their proper seats 
in the body of the church, instead of being relegated to 
high harem galleries, so placed that it is almost impossible 
for them to see or hear what is going on. Apparently, 
before the fear of the Moslems became too strong, the 
women sat apart from the men, as they do ia some English 
churches, but on the same level, and not screened from 
view. I have found in one old church fonr screens. 
Behind the first were tbe catechumens, in a space now 
never used ; then the outer court for the women ; between 
the second and third screens the men sat ; between the 
third and fourth, the priests and choir; beyond the fourth 
were the three sanctuaries, each containing an altar, of 
which only the middle one is now used. 
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In the Church of Egypt, as in the Church of England, 
the rale is that all members should receive the Sacrament 
(in both kinds) at least three times in the year, of which 
Easter is to be one. But whereas in England most members 
of the Church .communicate frequently, and only the very 
careless abstain altogether, it has become unusual now for 
even the religious members of the Church of Egypt to 
communicate oftener than once a year — and this, strangely 
enough, in Lent ! A special sweet wine, called aharka, 
is used in the celebration of the Sacrament. It is made 
for the purpose in the churches. Kaisins are soaked in 
water, then crushed, and the juice is refined and left to 
ferment. This custom became necessary, owiug to the 
frequent and terrible persecutions. In the ninth and 
again in the eleventh century (see Chapters IX. and XV.) 
the vineyards were destroyed and the making or import- 
ation of wine was absolutely forbidden, with the avowed 
object of rendering it impossible for the Christians to cele- 
brate their sacred mysteries. Gradually the Moslems 
succeeded in eradicating entirely the cultivation of the 
vine and in preventing the importation of wine or fresh 
grapes. The Christians imported raisins, and made what 
wine they could secretly in the churches. Now, of course, 
all the restrictions which made this necessary are abolished; 
but the Egyptians continue to follow a custom which in its 
first beginning was held by some rigid ecclesiastics to in- 
validate the Sacrament. Concerning the vestments and 
orders of the Church of Egypt we shall write nothing, 
because it has already been done with the greatest care 
and detail by Mr. Butler in his * Coptic Churches.' 

To one reproach among the many so freely and reck- 
lessly flung upon them by the ignorant and prejudiced 
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visitora from the West the Copts must plead gnilty, without 
extenuating circum stances,' Their churches are rarely 
cleaned, and their condition in the matter of order and 
cleanlineBS is generally disgraceful. There is in most 
cases a paid sei-vant of the church, but it never seems to 
occur to him that it is any part of bis duty to keep it clean. 
Still, it must not be forgotten that a hundred years ago our 
own churches in England were in much the same condition 
as the churches in Egypt are now. I have before me the 
recollections of an old lady, in which she describes a state 
of dirt and disorder in English country churches which 
might do for a description of the Egyptian churches of to- 
day — only that in the Egyptian churches we at least should 
not hear complaints of the women using the leaves of the 
prayer-books as curl-papers for the adornment of the heads 
of the young men who sat with them ! The Egyptians 
have already begnn to restore their churches ; let us hope 
that at some date in the near future they may realise the 
duty of keeping them clean. 

The Egyptian churches are endowed by the gifts of 
past and present members of the Church in the same 
way as the Englifih churches ; the offertories are generally 
very small. But the Egyptian Patriarch has a power 
eomething like that exercised by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners in England ; if he thinks fit, he can appoint a 
Nazir (or treasurer) to any parish. This oEScial collects all 
Church dues and rents, &c., and remits them to the Patri- 
arch, who pays a fixed salary to the priest in charge, and 
applies the surplus of the money to such general Church 
' JuEtice compels me to mcntian one. Cairo, on the banks of an 
nnfailing river, suffers in the poorer districts troni a scaroitj of water. 
One of the iuiqailous acts of Ismail's reign iias left the citj helpless in 
le grasp of a, single foreign water company, and the natives saffer. 
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lie may think fit. It is coDcerniiig the 
adniiai strati on of funds so acquired that there has been 
Eo much dissension between the Patriarch and the reform 
party. The latter assert, not without reason, that no one 
'man, not even a Patriarch, should be permitted to ad- 
minister Church funds absolutely at his own discretion 
and without rendering account of them. They demand 
that their council of laymen should be consulted in the 
apportionment of the funds, and in particular that more 
should be spent on education. The Patriarch, on the other 
hands, stands by his rights, like the Roman Popes, and with 
more justice. But it is agreed on all hands that, though 
the present Patriarch may be unwise and wasteful, he is 
honest and unselfish in the exercise of his trust. It is to 
be hoped that on the next vacancy the Egyptians may 
revert to the customs of primitive Christianity, and choose 
a learned married priest of tried experience, instead of a 
saintly but ignorant monk from the Nitrian desert, to be 
their Papal king. 

Though there is much poverty, there is little real want 
or beggary among the Copts, as the well-to-do do not 
ignore their poorer neighbours, and those who are earning 
money consider it a matter of coarse that they should help 
to support those relatives who are out of work. Except in 
the Koman fortress, where the tourists have taught them 
the evil lesson, there are very few Coptic beggars. Even up 
the Nile, where almost the whole liver population has been 
demoralised by the tourists, the Coptic quarters are still 
hononrably distinguished by the absence of begging. 
Sometimes the boys ask for books; but in 1894, when 
I was last up the Nile, though the howling for back- 
sheesh made the landing-stages nn endurable, I still 
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found civility and silence when I turned aside to the Coptic 
quarters both at Esneh and Assouan. I did not hear the 
word 'backsheesh ' bo much as whispered till I went back 
again into the Moslem town. Moreover, almost all Copts 
are brought up to some handicraft or trade, if not to 
Government service, and are rarely idle, Copts are 
not often found as domestic servants, ttnless, as one of 
them naively pnt itj they are not intelligent enough to do 
anything else. 

Since 1884 the Copts have been free from all legal 
disabilities, and their only real grievance is the persistent 
favouritism shown t^ the Moslems, avowedly on account of 
their religion, by most of the higher Government officials, 
English as well as Turkish. As almost ai! the higher 
officials with whom the English come much in contact 
belong to the very class most interested in keeping down 
the Copts, pains are always taken to represent the latter 
in an unfavourable light, and the Englisbman absorbs the 
prejudice as naively as possible. As a rule, he is firmly 
convinced — unless it should be necessary to cross-examine 
him — that he speaks from hia own experience, and it does 
not often occur to him that in his arguments he applies the 
standard of the New Testament to the Copts, and another 
standard to the Moslems, much lower than that which he 
applies to himself. I have spoken of the difficulties thrown 
in the way of the promotion of Copts in the army, and it 
is the same in almost every other department. Indeed, 
one Englishman came to Egypt with the avowed intention of 
employing none but Moslems (probably under the impres- 
sion that only the Moslems were the true Egyptians), and 
carries out bis intention as far as possible. It seems that 
Copt since the time of Mohammed Ali has been made , 
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the governor or sub-govenior of a province, though in 
some districts it would be the best and most natural 
appointment. Still, these are but small hardships for a 
nation to bear which has suffered so much for over a thousand 
years, and most of the Copts are sincerely grateful for the 
protection they enjoy under the aegis of our Queen Victoria. 

NOTE. 

Since these pages were sent to press the Patriarch has in- 
creased the Episcopate by the addition of seven Bishops. 
Four of these are the Superiors of the great monasteries of 
Egypt. Before this time these communities were directly 
under the Patriarch, and not under the Bishop of the diocese 
in which the monasteries were placed. The list of Bishops of 
the Church of Egypt now stands as follows : 

1. Basil, Metropolitan of Jerusalem. 

2. Timothy, Bishop of Dakahlieh, Gharbiah, and Sharkieb. 

3. John, Metropolitan of Alexandria, Behera, and Menoofieh. 

4. Abraham, Bishop of Ghizeh and the ]f ayoum. 

5. Joseph, Bishop of Beni Souef. 

6. Jacob, Bishop of Minieh. 

7. Athanasius, Bishop of Sanaba. 

8. Peteb, Bishop of Manfalut. 

9. Macabius, Metropolitan of Assiont. 

10. Basil, Metropolitan of Abu Tig. 

11. Matthew, Bishop of Akhmin. 

12. Agapius (Aghablus), Bishop of Eenneh. 

13. Mabcus, Metropolitan of Esneh. 

14. Sebapamoun, Bishop of Khartoum and Nubia. 

15. SiDEBius (Sidarous), Bishop of the Monastery of Baramous 

(Nitria). 

16. Mabcus, Bishop of the Monastery of St. Anthony. 

17. Absenius, Bishop of the Monastery of St. Paul. 

18. Pachomius, Bishop of Deyr Moharrak. 

In Abyssinia, 

19. Matthew, Metropolitan. 

20. Petek, Metropolitan. 

21. Lucas, Bishop. 
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LeontiuB, Sysantine General, i. ^^H 


^B Kerwan, «ee Gjrene 


361 ^B 


^K Eetbogha, ii. 181 


Leptis Magna, i. 476 ^^H 


^M £hatig.i.375 


Lewatab, a Berber tribe, S3 called, ^^M 


^m Elialil, Pasha of Egjpt. "■ 3'6 


ii. 49. 51, 5G ^^M 


^V — Mclek el A»hraf, Sultan, ii. 177, 


Liberius, Fope ol Home, i. 177 ^^M 


^1 


— Prefect of Egypt, i. 323 ^^M 


V Ehamarajeh, Sultan, i. 4B3 


Library, i. 10, 373 ^^M 


^ Khamil, Sultan, i. 474 




Khan Khalil, building o£, Ii. 177 


LikanioB, ii. 316 ^^M 


Ehandak, u. 191, 298 


Longinus, i. 104 ^^H 


Ehandala ebn Sefayn, governor of 


LouiB IX. of France, ii. 152, 153, ^H 


Egypt ander KaUph HaBhem, 


156 ^^1 


^ i. 402-404 


~ XIV., ii. 294 ^H 




Loulu, MoBlem general, i. 475 ^^M 


^M Eharloum, ii. 376 


Lowe, Sir Drnry, ii. 389 ^^H 


^M EbaTrBey, ii.240 


Lncian, i.47. 112 ^^M 


^M Efiajr-ed-diii, ii. 240 


Lncifer, Bishop of Cataris, i. 183 ^^M 


^m Ehereu. i. 3G5 


LnciuB, Arian, i. 1S7, 189, 200. ^^M 


^1 Ehor-ed-diD, ii. 129 


204 ^^M 


^m Ehosref. ii. 359 


Lucuas of Gyrene, i. 36 ^^^| 


^H Eilas, BiEhop of Fueb, ii. 119, 120. 


Lupus, prefect, i. 36 ^^^1 


■ 121 


Luxor, Ii. 314, 322, 320 ^^H 


^H 'Eiriakous, i. 411 


Lyoopolis or Assiout, i. 107. See ^^M 


^^1 Eicvan, Cjieoe, ii. 10 


AsSLOUt ^^1 


^m Eleber, General, ii.3}8, 34d, 349, 


Lydda, ii. 825 ^^M 


^m 350, 361 




^B EljsiUB, i. 42 




H Eonieh, ii. 370 




H EoptoB, ii. lOe 


MAc^nnrs of Alexandria, i. 198. 201 ^^1 


^r Eorah ebn Slierik, governor of 


— ascetic. Bishop d( Tkooa, 1. 288 ^^H 


Egypt in 703, i. 39G, 397 


- of Egypt, MagouB, i. 108, 198, ^^M 


Eoaaeir. ii. 350 


201 ^^M 


KuTBhid Paaha, ii, 361, 3G2 


-^ a monk employed bjAthanMius, ^^^^| 


Eynopolis, i. 4 ; ii. 379 


157 ^^M 




-^ Patriarch, i. 489 ^^^M 




— I., Patriarch, ii. 19 ^^^^1 




- 73 ^^H 


^K I.(ETua, i. 61 


— St., Monastery of, ii. 136, 140 ^^^M 


^B Lajn, Mameluke Bultan, ii. 181 
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Mfthmoud Sami, one of Arabi's 


MatthewRighet,Pope'sVicar,ii.357 




Maurice 11., Emperor, i. 333 


— Sultan, ii. 372 


Mavia, Queen, i. 203 


Mahmoudieh Canal, ii. 363 


Maientiua, i. 136-137 


Mahnmed II., Ottoman Saltan, u. 


Maximian, Bishop, i. 381 


331, -iSS 


— Emperor, i, 115 


Makankaa, i. 363, 35S, 35G. 367, 362 


MaximinDaia. Emperor, i. 136, 139 


Makorrah, profinoe in the kingdom 


Maiiminup, Emperor, i. 73 


of IJnbia, ii. 3 


MaiimuB of Alexandria, i. 206, 207 


Uakrizi, j. 15, 360, 462 ; quoted, ii. 


— Patriarch, i. 106 


26, 73. 154, 162, 181, 183, 185, 


Melania, i. 195 


191. laS, 213, 230 


Melek-eUAsbraf lU., Sultan, ii. 


Manfalont, ii. 188. 191 


212, 213, 214 


ManioheanB, i. 206 


— IV.. Beia Bey, ii. 228 


Manaoura, i. 49a 


Melek-el-Kamil, see Kamil 




Melek-el-Saleh, ii. 145, 14fi, 1-30, 


Mansnr. u. 74 


153, 160 


MarikiBh. Morocco, ii. 149 


Meletian heretics, reception into 


Mtttcellua of Ancyra, i. IflO 


Chnrcb, i. 421 


Sfarcian, i. 295, 298 


Meletius, Bishop of Assioal, and 


Marcns Abouoa, ii. 394 


head of a schism in fourth 


— Aureliua, Emperor, i. 43, 46 


century, i. 135, 136, 145. 153 


— Fasia, ii. 269 




— Metropolitaa of Aleianaria, ii. 


ii. 252, 263 


403 


MelMte, i. 16-17, 331, 403, 428 


~ Seenndns, Prefect, i. 65-69 


~ Church, ii. 393, 394 


Mareotis, L 130, 154, 408 


Memnon. Bishop of Epheaus, t. 


Mnri Mena, i. 130, 408, 409, 44S 


279, 281 


Mark, King of Nnbia, i. 411 




— obn Eunbar, ii. 86, 87. 88 


250, 379 


— Melkite Pftttiaroh, ii. 115 


Mena, King of AbyBainiB, ii. 247 


~ Patriarch, 1. 431 


— I., Patriaroh, i. 423, 426 


— IV., Patriarch, ii. 212 


^II.,ii. 19 


— V. „ ii. 270 


Menoa, chief of Green Faction, i. 366 


— VII. „ ii. 309 


— Pftkubios. i. 355 


— Vm. „ ii. 356, 360 


— St., Church of, ii. 40 


— St.. Church of, ii. 40 


Menna, or Mena, martyr, i. ISO 


— St.. miaaion to Egypt anddeath, 


Menou, Oenerai, ii. 35), 352, 355 


i. 19-23 


Maoouf, battle of, i. 343 


— ehn Zaara, ii. 67, 89 


MercnrioB, Bishop of Wiasim, il. 


Martina, i. 367 


58,60 


Maar, ii. 96, 278 


- Kingot Nubia, i. 411 1- ■ 


Maar-Bl-Aakar, ii. 9 


— St. (Abu Sefayn), i. 186, ISTmH 


MBBOnd, Bent as ap; to Nubia, ii. 105 


— St., chnrch of, ii. 40, 63, 97 -^^M 




Merwan, i. 386 ^H 


Matarieh, i. 13 ; ii. 83, 232, 286 


— II., i. 408, 413, 414. 446 '^ 


Matthew 1., Patriarch, ii. 217, 218, 




225 


249 


— II., Patriarch, ii. 232 


Matrophanes. Melkite Patriarch, 


1 —IV. „ ii. 279 


ii. 264, 266, 273, 274, 275, 277 



INDEX 



US 



Michael, Archangel, iL 415 

— Bishop of Tanis, ii. 13, 52 

— Bishop of Xois, ii. 23 

— Monophysite, Patriarch of 
Alexandria, ii. 89 

— I., Patriarch, i. 407, 410, 411, 
412, 419, 422, 423 

— II., Patriarch, i. 449, 481 

— m.. Patriarch, 1. 17, 477, 481, 
485 

— IV., „ ii. 66, 72 

— VI., „ u. 233 

— of Pelasiom, i. 440 

— Sabaan, renegade, ii. 217 

— of Toara, ii. 229 
Mines, i. 5-30 

Moallakah, church of, ii. 27. 28, 59, 

124, 139, 142, 179, 399, 400 
Moallem Ghali, ii, 360, 366, 367 

— Ibrahim el Johari, ii. 331 

— Malati, ii. 359 

— Bisk, ii. 322 
Moawiyah I., i. 382, 383 

— n., i. 385 

Moez, i. 496 ; ii. 1, 48 
Mohalla-el-Kebir, i. 472 ; iL 311 
Mohammed, i. 352 

— Abu Dahab, ii. 323, 324, 325, 
327, 331 

— Ali, ii. 352, 358, 369, 360 364, 
393, 428 

— ebn Bekr, i. 381 

— Governor of Egypt, ii. 259 

— Rogeb, ii. 312 

— el Yadaksi, ii. 312 
Moses, hermit, i. 202 
~ - of Khorene, i. 271 

— Maimonides of Cordova, ii. 116 

— of Wissim, i. 404, 407, 411, 415 
417, 424 

Mosleima, i. 382 
Mosque of Amr, i. 376 

— Ebn Touloun, i. 472-474 
Mouletezzims, ii. 242 
Mouski, ii. 190 

Moussa, i. 425 
Moustain, i. 453 

Murad Bey, ii. 326, 328, 330, 332, 
334, 337, 339, 343, 345, 351 

— II., Ottoman Sultan, ii. 228, 229 



Mnrad lU^ Ottoman Saltan ii 349 

— IV„ „ „ ii 272, 
276 

Moseom. i. 10. 43 

MuBtanzir. ii. 38, 39, 43, 46, 50. 

55, 63, 67, 73, S2 
Mustapha IL, Ottoman Sultan, ii. 

283 

— agas, military corps, ii 298 
Mutewakil, ii. 213, 216 
Muzahem,! Governor of Egypt in 

866, i. 454 



Kachli Bey el Barati, ii. 399, 

400 
Naib, Governor of Cairo, ii. 221 
Napier, Commodore, ii. 375 
Nasif, Pacha, ii. 350, 853 
Nasr-ebn-Ealoun, ii. 177, 181, 

182, 386, 187, 197, 201, 202, 

203 
Nasr-el-dyn-Hassan, Sultan, ii 

203, 211 
Natron, see Nitria 
Naucratis, i. 3 
Nebuchadnezzar, i. 14 
Nekam, renegade, returned to suifer 

martyrdom, ii. 41 
Nelson, Lord, ii. 336, 341 
Nero, Emperor, i. 29 
Nerva, Emperor, i. 34 
Nestorian, heresy, i. 277 
Nestorius, i. 295, 316 ; ii 64 
Nezib, battle of, ii. 372 
Nicea, Council of, i. 142 
Nicephorus, Melkite Patriarch, ii. 

277 
Nicetas, general of Heraclins, i. 

343 
Nicholas, Melkite Patriarch, ii. 130, 

131, 134, 153 
Nicodemia, Diocletian's persecu- 
tion begins at, i. 122, 143 
Nikius, city of, i. 130, 390 
- John of, i. 14, 132, 187, 211, 

219, 285, 305, 315, 329, 389 
Nikopolis, i. 10 
Nile festival, ii. 184 
Nilometers, i 375 
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I 



Kioali, L 163. 466 

Kitri*. L 43. 108, 130. 174. 235, 

236, 328 ; intaaion b; Theo- 

pbilns, 339. 373. 336. 333. 384, 

407, 433; iL 50, 59. 136, 329, 

391. 396, 407 
Koph, i. G 
Norderii. Fredk^ his book oiiEgn>ti 

iL3I0 
Noor-ed-dm. SoIUd oI Damaacns, 

iL 91. 93, 101 
KoTKti&Ds, i. 30G. 374 
Ktit«r Pasha, ii. 383 
Knbta. L 43. 379, 411. 417, 441- 

444. 461-469 
"" " .115 I 



L 104. 199 

' LllS.21K.2t7 

L 3Sa, 39. 3S4. 341. 373. 

0BkM.i4 

Om.«aJH9,L3^ 

" ■ V T. 13 ; (lastnictioD ol, 33 

. i. 49-73 : ordained at 

lesigned cate- 

ri. 70; eieora- 

i 73, 80. SI: death, 

ST ; l>ui book oa piinciptes, 169 ; 

cgndeomed by Tbeuphtlus, 328 

Oemaa ai BorOissi, iL 380, 361, 

Oemwi Be? Zolfirar. iL 309 
Oaamu. Solun. ii. 371 
CMikida Taifcs. iL TO 
OijiTTkIuhi, L 4, 19S. 356 



PiBnaiT. iLSll 
PKhamias. abbot. L 133 
Pal>t>is«a. town in Pentapolis. i. 

S53 
FalmiOD. hermit, i. 153 
Palladias. prefect, i. SOO. 308 
Painoan, metropolitan o( Nnbia, 



Pamphitus of Cvsarea, i. 76 
Fao crates, poet, i. 37 
Panephjsna. see of, ii. 3o 
Panuenas, head of oatechelioal 

school. L 45-47 
Parabolani, clerical gnild, i. 376- 

293 



ch, a. 

1 



357 
Pascal, Pope of Borne, ii. 7 
Eaton's History of Egjptia 

Paal, see also Vasah. ii. 16 

— Abbot of Bonet, i. 267 

— Bishop of Tjra, i. 156 

— Patriarch, i. 335 

— proposed Patriarch, ii. 1 

— Prefect ol Samnohood, 
343 

— SU Monaster? of, L 327 
Pedro Paes, ii. 256, 357 
FelagiaB, Pope of Eome, i. 
PelosiBni, i. 43, 369 : ii. 74, 96 
Pentapolis. I. 20, 23, 103, 375 
PcfgaiQas. i. 310 

Peschoi. HegonmenoB oi Haret 

Zawilah, ii. 406 
Peter, monk, heads schism, ii. 139 

— Aboona of AbyBsinia, i. 487 

— Deacon, i. 423 

— HegoumanOB 6( Faggala, ii. 
406 

— the Hermit, ii. 70 

— MonguB, Patriarch, i. 303, 308. 
311. aiG 

— I., Patriarch and martyr, i. 132 

— II., Patriarch, i. 190, 200, 305 
207, 308 

— lU., Patriareh, i. 330-332 

— VI. „ ii. 309 

— VU. „ ii. 394, 3! 

— the Eeader, i. 376 

— St., LIB, 19,33 
Phares Olctai, ii. IBl, 162 
Philffi. I. 6, 201, 375 
PbilagrinB. i. 163 
Philemon, martyr, i. 131 
Philip, Emperor, i. 76, 79 

— of France, ii. IDS 
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H PhUo, phUosopher, i.'s, 9 


Rasceti, ii. 135. See Tlosetta ^H 


^H Philotheus, dean of Cairo Cath- 


Iteguier, Qeneral, ii, 343 ^^H 


■ edcat, ii. 404, 40G 




H — Patriarch, ii. 14, 17, 19, 21 


Benaudot, quoted, ii. ISO ^H 


H FbiloienoB, Pagarch, i. 357 


RhinocDtura, i. 203 ^^H 


^M Piems, head of the Catechetical 


Bboda, island of, i. 360. 303, 375, ^^M 


H School, i. 76 


471 ; ii. 58, 150, 160, 237, 356 ^H 


■ Pindar, Sir Paul, ii. 374 




V Pinoution, monk, 1. 2B9 


School, i. 272 ^H 


^ Pinnea, Abbot, i. 155 


— Prefect of Egypt, i. 326 ^H 


PiBtuH, eiconunQnioiiled priest, i. 


Eichaid I., of England, ii. 108, ^H 


161, 168 


log ^H 


Plotinns, i. 68, 75 


Bifaat Pasha, ii. 374 ^H 


Pococke, traveller, ii. 310 


Bifaiyeh, mosque of, ii. 38d ^^H 


Pumen, monk, i. 220 


BobiiiBoii, English engineer, iJ. ^^H 


Poitiers, Count of, ii. 153 


339 ^^M 


PoliUan, Melkite Patriarch, i. 431 


Itodowan, revolt of, ii. 76, 77, 80, ^^H 


Poljcarp, i. 43 


^H 


Ponsonby, Visoonnt, u. 372 


Boger, Count of the Mormons, i!. ^^H 


Portaguese interfere in Abvssinia, 


^H 


ii. 336 


Bome, i. 10 ^H 


Potaraioena, martyr, i. 51 


Bosetta, ii. 171, 285, 329, 338, ^H 


Potammon, Bishop, i. 156, 166 


348, 352, 354, 390 ^H 




BuSnua, i. 108, 169, 195, 196, 224 ^H 


under Napoleon, ii. 340 


Byrne, quoted, ii. 33S, 347 ^H 


Probua, Emperor, i. 105, 111 




Ptoteiias, Melkite Patriarch, i. 303, 




304, 305 


Sadites, guild of artisans, ii. 288. ^^1 


Pshati, Egyptian name tor Nikins, 


Sadleir, Sir E., translates Aba ^^U 


L390 


Dakn, ii. 283 ^^M 


Fsoius, deacon, i. 335 




Ptah, temple of, i. 337 


— Pasha, ii. 378. 380 ^^1 


PtolemaiB, i. 3, 111 


— TheophiluB, physician, i. 481 ^^H 


Ptolemy the geographer, 1. 44 


Saida Aisha, mosque of, ii. 326 ^^H 


— PhUadelphuB, i. 7 


— Sekina, mosque of, ii. 326 ^^^| 


Puleheria, Enipresa, i. 393, 308 


~ Zeinab, mosque of, ii. 336 ^^H 




St. Bacchus, church of, see St. ^^H 




Sergiue ^^M 


QnAEEiTUS, Apology of, i. 41 


St. BarbaTa,ii. 201 ^^M 




St. Francis of Assisi, ii. 126, 129 ^^M 






IUhhanieh, ii. 338, 353 


133 ^^M 


Eamleb, ii. 325 


— head of, taken to Yenioe, ii>^^^^^| 




227 ^^H 


ii. 35 


St. Mena, see Mari Mena ^^^M 


- King of Nubia, ii. 28 


— church of, i. 403 ; u. 189 ^^H 


— St., church of, ii. 40 




- Tubj. u. 315 


St. Sergius end St. Baachiu,^^H 


Baa Noubet-el-Omra, ii. 331 


church of, ii. 11, 73. 125, 1S3 ^^^H 


BaB Nonbet-el-Thani, ii. 231 


Sakhora, ii. 387, 293, 379 ^^^M 
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Salahieh.ii. 325, 350 


Slienoada Seltaun Sepued, Empan^^^ 


Saleh-ed-diu Yuaef, ii. 01, 93. 100, 


ofAbyasinia, ii. 236, 257 


KJl, ]09, 103, 104, 105, lOG, 109 


Sherif-El-Din el Kurdi, moaqna of. 


Saliabury, Biahup of. ii. 109 


ii. 826 


Samuel, Patdurcb, ii. 393 


Shiracoah, ii. 91, 92, 93, 94, 95. 


Sandys. English traveller, ii. 254 


j^m 


Banutiua, see Shenouila. 


Shoubra, ii. 233 ^^H 


SceniB Veteranornra, i. 35 


Siderina. i. 190. 354 ^^H 


Scetia, i. 109, 201 


Sidi-Ahmed-el-Bedowi, ii. SOS ^^H 


Sebastian, i. 176 


Sidi-el-Deaaouki, ii. 308 ^^ 


SeiMei. ii. ai4 


Sidi-el-Shaffei, ii. 308 


SegBed, King of Abyaainia, ii. 248 


SidoD aubmita to Saladin, ii. 106 


Selim L, Ottoman Saltan II., 336, 


Silvester, MeUdte Patriarch, ii. 


237, 238, 239, 242 


352 


— n., Ottomati Snltiiii, ii. 345 


Simon, Patriarch, i. 388. 389. 892 


Benaar, ii. 3fiS 


Simplicius, Pope of Koine, i. 310 


Bendafa, Biahop of, ii. 117 


Sisinniua, Bishop, i. 368 


aerapion, i. 170 


aUte Dimiana, i. 126, 128 


Serapia, i. 3, 4, 10, 23, 40, 55, 179, 


— Miriam, i. 18 


211, 216, 222 


SiituB VI., Pope of Borne, ii. 255 


SBrgBh,MeAbuSergBhorat.Sei^aB 


Smith, Sir Charlea, ii. 374, 375 


Severaa, Emperor, i. 49, e2 


— Sir Sidney, ii. 844, 346. 347. 


— hifitocian ,ii. 13 


349 


— moot, ii. GO, 64 


Sonnini Mons., ii. 328, 329 


— Patrimcli o[ Antioch, i. 318 




Sayf-el-Din, Saltan, ii. 113, 116, 


441. 416 


164 


Soudan, i. 6, 377, 441 


Sayf-al-Donlah, i. 492 


Souhag, Red and White Monaa. _ 




teries near. i. 151 ' M 


Shajar-el-Dur, u. 153, 155, 157, 


Souiah. capital of Alouah. ii. 4 ^^M 


161, 162, 163 


Spahia, military corps, ii. 298 ^^H 


Sham-en-Neaaim, feaat of, ii. 304 


Spalatro, Archbishop of, ii. 267 ^^M 






Shamae-ed-Donlah, ii. 104, 105 


SUmboul, i. 149 ^H 


Bhaner, ii. 91, 93, 93, 94. 95, 96 


Stephen of Thebea, i. 485 J^H 


Shebreiaa. ii. 339 


Stilas, conunonder in Aleiandd^^^l 


Bheikhonn, Emir. ii. 205, 207 


3UG ^^M 


Sheiltli el.Hefni.rooBque of, ii. 326 


Snn^im. ii. 3 ^^M 




Suez, ii. 259, 289, 382 ^^H 




Syneaius of Gyrene, i. 237-258 ^^^H 


Shenana, Bishop of, ii 35 


Syrakns, ii. 202 ^^H 


Sbendj, ii. 368 


Syria, i. 7, 331, 455 ^^^H 


-Shenliir.ii. 3 


SyriaiiDB, Byzantine genemi, ^^^M 


Shenouda Abotma in Abyaeinia, !!. 


173 ^H 


291 




— of Akhmin. i. 260, 279, 280 




_ Bisliop of Babylon, ii. 66, 72 


TABXHSi, i. 152. 184, 185, 196, 


— Pagaroil. i. 357 


379 


— PatriarEh, i. 452, 433, 476 


Tnbenneai, sec Tahenna 


_ n. „ ii. 34 


Tahir Paaha, ii. 369 
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Tajedin, ii. 211 
Taj-ed-Doula, ii. 76, 77 
Tandeta, ii. 51 
Tanis, 1. 491, ii. 62, 379 
Tanta, i. 269 
Taphanes, i. 6 
,Tattam, Eev. Henry, ii. 395 
Taz, Emir, ii. 213 
Tel-el-Kebir, battle of, ii. 389 
Tennis, i. 434 
Tewfik, Khedive, ii. 383, 384, 386, 

406 
Thalia, Sultan, ii. 82, 83, 90 
Thebaid,i. 3,37, 281,329 
^Thebes, i. 3, 14, 38; ii. 379 
Thecla, Egyptian lady, i. 270 
Thekla Haimanout, King of 

Abyssinia, ii. 297 
Themis, ii. 379 
Theodora, Empress, i. 160 
Theodore, Abbot of Pherine, i. 

267 

— Abbot of Tabennesi, i. 184 

— Bishop, i. 440 

— Gaianite Bishop, i. 392 

— General, i. 337, 366 

— of Mopsuesti, i. 328 

— Patriarch, i. 402 
Theodorus apostate, ii. 164 
Theodoras, ii. 316 
Theodosius, Byzantine General, i. 

361 

— Emperor, i. 197, 204, 208, 210, 
215, 216 

— Melkite official under Said ebn 
Yezid, i. 384 

— Patriarch, i. 324, 330 ; ii. 182 

— II., i, 277, 279, 293 
Theodotus, Eoman general, i. 97 
Theognostus, head of the Cate- 
chetical School, i. 119 

Theonas, i. 112, 172, 175, 200 
Theophanius, i. 492. ii. 19, 34 
Theophilus, i. 211, 212, 213, 215, 

220, 223, 225, 226, 231, 243, 

247, 258, 259, 264 
Thmuis, i. 170 

Thoas, official in Pentapolis, i. 252 
Tiberias, submits to Saladin, ii. 061 
Tiberius, Emperor, 1. 9 



Tiberius II., Emperor, i. 334 
Timotheus, Archdeacon of Alexan- 
dria, i. 274 
Timothy (Salofaciolus), Melkite 
Patriarch, i. 306, 307, 308 

— I., Patriarch, i. 208, 210, 211 

— II. (^lurus). Patriarch, i. 303, 
304, 305, 306 

— III., Patriarch, i. 320, 321 
Timour, or Tamerlane, ii. 219, 

222 

Tobia Ghali, ii. 367 

Toura, convent of, ii. 192, 229 

Touran, Shah, last free-born Sul- 
tan, ii. 153, 154, 161 

Tripoli, in Syria, ii. 177 

Tuman Bey, last Mameluke Sul- 
tan, ii. 11, 237, 238 



Union, Act of, i. 354 
Urban VIII., Pope of Rome, ii. 
272 



Valens, Emperor, i. 188, 200, 203, 

204 
Valentinian, Emperor, i. 39, 294 

— Gnostic, i. 39 
Vansleb, Dominican, ii. 279 
Vasah, or Paul, convert and martyr, 

ii. 14, 15, 16 
Ventriloquism, i. 5 
Vespasian, Emperor, i. 27, 28, 30, 

33 
Victor, Metropolitan of Nubia, ii. 

56 

— of Tabennesi, i. 279 
Vigilius, Pope of Rome, i. 329 
ViteUius, Emperor, i. 27 
Von Huga, Cardinal, ii. 253 



Wadt Halfa, i. 6 ; ii. 367 
Wady Natron, see Nitria 
Wahabis, ii. 364, 365 
Walker, Captain, ii. 272 
Watson, Colonel, ii. 389 
Wedding customs, ii. 415 
Whately, Miss, ii. 403 
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Willijun of Tvre, u. 94 
Wine, i. o 
Wissim, L 405-407 

Xois, Bishop of, L 477 ; iL 67 

Yixormi, Wozir to M nstanzir, ii. 67 
Yemen, ii. 259, 260 
Yeiid,L3d5 



Zk I>ES6HBX., Emperor of Abyssinia, 

U.256 
Zacluurias, L 411 
— son of Geoiige of Nuliia, L 464, 

467 



Zachar'as, King of Nubia, i. 44Q 

— Patriarch, ii. 22, 23, 24, 34 
Zachary of Tamianthus, i. 485 

— of Wissim, i. 440 
Zafir, ii. 81 
Zahir, ii. 34, 38, 193 

— Sheikh of Acre, ii. 321, 325^ 
327 

Zehry, ii. 188, 189-191 
Zeno, Emperor, i. 307 

— Pagan physician, i. 178 
Zenobia of Pahnyra, i. 104 
Zobeir Abdallah ebn, rival kaJiph 

to Merwan I., i. 386 
Zoilus, Melkite Patriarch, i. 326, 

329 
Zulfikar Bey, ii. 284, 305, 309 



THE END. 
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